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POPERY, AS IT WAS, AND WILL BE.——-THE MASSACRE OF SAINT 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


Tue popish question is now a question no more. The question now 
is of the laws and liberties of Englishmen ; how much we virtually 


-have remaining this day of what we had this day month? at what 


measure the complacency of a legislature will stop, which has abandoned 
at a word the principles of the British government during a hundred 
years of unexampled success, freedom, and glory? and into what hands 
will henceforth devolve the care of that fragment of the constitution of 
1688, which in the mercy of our lords and masters has been for a while 
conceded to the nation. 

We will not despair. The word, however fitted for the times, is 
unworthy of the school in which we have learned the language of free- 
men. We may see a furious and reckless ambition lording it over the 
state ; a ready profligacy in its accomplices, a feeble and broken resist- 
ance in its adversaries ; corruption the code of the aristocracy ; time- 
serving, place-hunting, and selfishness, the principles of the gentry ; the 
multitude equally engrossed by a systematic and pampered scorn of their 
superiors, and a fierce appetite for rude indulgence of all kinds, and at 
all hazards ;—we may see contempt of the people on the lips of their 
governors, and contempt of their governors retorted from the lips of the 
people ; solemn lawyers ridiculing the principles of human right ; proud 
soldiers scoffing at human honour ; lofty statesmen vilifying the very 
existence of truth ; and learned divines pronouncing before their asto- 
nished country that the guilty church of Rome is not idolatrous,—yet 
desperate as the whole aspect of =— life is, we will not despair. And 
this we will not do, because we believe that there is a being superior to 
the vileness of man, who is not to be deluded by base hypocrisy, nor 
thwarted by miserable ambition ; who will send out his judgments on 
the guilty whether they are wrapped in rags or in purple, and who in 
the face of the unbeliever will vindicate the sanctity of an oath, and the 
dignity of religion. Much as the doctrine may be openly reviled by the 
Jacobin, or practically denied by the sleek hunter after the good things 
of this world, we firmly believe that there is a Gop, and it is in this 
strong consciousness that we bid the virtuous, manly, and Christian 
portion of England, determine never to despair. 
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We may see terrible days yet, miserable shame, and vast and various 
suffering ; and many wise, honourable, and pure, may be sufferers in the 
common calamity. But we shall see a majestic clearing up of the storm, 
the retributive thunders themselves sw eeping away the national impu- 
rity ; and after the land has been relieved of its burthen, after the whole 
atrocious scene of crime, and corruption, wily perfidy, and headlong 
violence, has passed away with the rapidity and strangeness of a feverish 
dream, we shall see a new dawn summoning us to enjoy an atmosphere 
untainted by the night, and rejoice in a freshened and glorious face of 
society and nature. 

We speak this in the strongest and calmest impression of our minds. 
We have nothing to bias us. We are no man’s partizans, for party is 
actually extinguished, as much as a puppet show is extinguished when 
the showman throws his actors into his trunk, and having gained all that 
he could by their mock loves and quarrels, walks off with them at his 
back. We are no worshippers of political personages and their systems ; 
for experience has made us sick of the name; and when we hear the 
word Statesman pronounced, we instinctively pronounce the word, 
Scoundrel. We are no religious traffickers in pretended sanctity, for the 
word Saint, has in our feelings assumed just the same synonym with 
Statesman, and while we have the power of pronouncing between right 
and wrong, between Christian truth and the vilest love of lucre, we 
shall not hesitate to think that the saint who makes his way to office by 
his supreme piety of face ; who hunts for money through the dingy 
passages of the Treasury one day, and of the tabernacle the other ; and 
who, in his zeal for negro happiness, sends his assorted cargoes, lay er 
on lay er, of methodist tracts between new rum and Birmingham muskets, 
isa pest to society and a disgrace to religion. We are now neither W Rig 
nor ‘Tory, for now the names convey no meaning beyond that of the slave 
already purchased, and the slave waiting to be purchased. But we are 
lovers of our country, let her fates be what they will; haters of her 
enemies, whatever masque they may wear ; and lookers forward to that 
high and illustrious day of restoration, when the land shall be roused 
from its depths by a voice which none can disobey—when the guilty and 
the great shall call even for the rocks and mountains to fall upon them, 
if they could but hide them from the presence of that hour of reckoning ; 
and when the long tried and forgotten sons of integrity shall be sum- 
moned from their obscure and humble rank among the corrupted race of 
mankind, to be thenceforth the guides and the lights of the globe. We 
are the more strongly convinced of the coming of some great consumma- 
tion, from the more complete guilt of the public abandonment of pro- 
testantism. Inall those other periods of British history which exhibited 
protestantism in a state of depression, popery had been in some degree a 
necessary result of public circumstances. There had been a popish king 
urging his religion on the legislature, or popish councillors urging their 
religion on a protestant king ; or, as in the earlier reigns, popery had 
been so deeply wrought into the state and nation, that to relieve the 
constitution from its influence at the moment was found impossible. 

But, in our instance, all has been the direct reverse. We have had 
neither the popish king nor the popish minister, nor the popish parlia- 
ment, nor the popish nation. We have had a country and a state cleared 
of all popish influence for a hundred years. We have had the mostsin- 
gular prosperity of any nation en record, from the time when we pub- 
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licly, and as our fathers rashly deemed, for ever, excluded popery from 
all influence in England. We bore all the characteristics of the favoured 
people of Providence, from the moment when we finally and unequivo- 
cally pledged ourselves, and bound our sovereign never to stain the 
nation with the admission. of Romish slaves into our free state, and the 
conjunction of Romish idolatry with our pure religion. 

But now in scorn of experience, in the total absence of any necessity— 
fot the minister’s alarms were denied by himself, and scoffed at by every 
one else—in the face of the oaths which our legislators, one and all, have 
taken, that Popery is a superstition, and thereby a guilty and groundless 
absurdity, and that it is an idolatry, and thereby a direct enemy to the 
religion of God ; we have w elcomed this superstition and idolatry ; we 
have volunteered the connexion, we have actually solicited the complete 
and final junction with this worship which all our men in authority have 
been pronouncing criminal for the last three hundred years. If the 
adoption of popery into union with protestantism be an act of guilt, 
never has the perpetration been more public, gratuitous and conclusive. 
We have even, for the obvious purpose of discountenancing at once all 
doubt on the completeness of the junction, and of casting off all appear- 
ance of reserve, ostentatiously abandoned every thing in the shape of 
securities. It is true that the king had declared that the most cautious 
and satisfactory securities should be given. But his Grace, the minister, 
subsequently found “ that he had never said one word about securities,’ 
and that the true securities were to consist in there being no securities at 
all. Mr. Peel had the same song on his lips, and found that “ formal 
securities” were apt to give offence, and that “ the true security was in 
the thousands of petitions,” every one of which, as it happened, was a 
direct assault upon the miser: able duplicity of that right honourable 
personage. Beyond this “ infringement of the constitution of 1688,” 
nothing further can be required i in point of principle. We shall see the 
principle exemplified: in what shape a few years, probably a few 
months will tell; and we may well look with terror on the common 
fates that have long marked every popish kingdom of Europe. We have 
a large field of view before us ; Poland, with her furious civil wars, and 
her final dismemberment—Italy, with her contemptible tyrannies, her 
private profligacy, her priest-ridden people, and her foreign masters— 
Spain, with her perpetual civil tumults, her dismembered colonies, her 
ruinous invasion, and her hopeless slavery-—Portugal, with her civil 
war, her separ: ated transatlantic empire, her guilty clergy, and her 
bitter and suspicious usurper—Fre ince, with the memory of her hideous 
revolution still fevering her blood, the perpetual scaffold, the confis- 
cation of hereditary property, the universal foreign war, the Vendée, 
that cut off half a million of men, the military despotism, and finally, 
that fierce concussion and trampling of armies, that was necessary to 
smooth the soil for the return of even that feeble and dubious charter 
that she was willing, after all her miseries, to accept as a substitute for a 
free constitution. 

Those examples are irresistible evidence of the operation of popery on 
the freedom and civil happiness of states at this hour. But are we to 
hear that its perfidy and persecution are to be dreaded no longer. We 
must demand what part of the Romish code of treachery and cruelty 
has been abrogated within the last three hundred years ? Where has 
Rome abandoned, by any authentic declaration from the only authority 
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on these things, the pope, or the pope at the head of a council, the 
right to excommunicate kings, to extinguish the scriptures, and to burn 
those who refuse slavish obedience to its worship? Not a syllable of 
those assumed rights of tyranny and blood has been erased from the 
code of the vatican. 

Are we to hear that persecution can never return, and has been vir- 
tually abandoned? We must demand how many native protestant 
congregations are there at this hour in Italy, Spain, or Portugal? We 
answer, not one. Where there are no victims there can be no fires. 
The foreign protestants in those countries are merely suffered ; are 
besides under the protection of their respective governments ; and what 
is the chief source of safety after all, they are the means of bringing a 
large addition to the court revenue. In France alone, the native pro- 
testants enjoy considerable privileges; but those privileges were not the 
grant of popery. They were in the first instance wrung from popery 
by arms in the wars of the league. The subsequent power of popery in 
the seventeenth century was shown in the sudden disruption of all 
treaties, and the furious persecution that, after slaying tens of thousands 
of protestants, drove half a million into exile, with the utter confiscation 
of their property. This act of perfidy and horror, which threw the 
whole of popish Europe into paroxysms of joy, was reyenged in 1789 
by the Revolution, which overturned the superstitious priesthood, the 
corrupt nobility, and the infidel court of France. But this fearful 
judgment, by a signal providence gave civil liberty to French protes- 
tantism ; a liberty which it still enjoys, though seriously thwarted by 
the jealousy of the court, and tormented by the restless irritation of the 
priesthood ; a liberty which trembles, like that of every protestant 
congregation of the whole continent, on the fates of English protes- 
tantism. Let popery but once see popish influence active in the British 
legislature ; cardinals confronting protestant bishops, and the delegates 
of the Irish priests laying down the law for the British people ; a steady 
majority of a hundred furious devotees making the minister irresistible 
when he is for them, and impotent when he is against them: we shall 
then soon see how temporary has been the slumber of popery. We 
shall then have clearer demonstration than from books, that Rome is 
the same every hour since the triumphant days of the inquisition. We 
shall then hear the voice from the east, and from the west, from the 
north, and the south, lamentation and mourning and woe; and then 
shall we learn that the power of the prince of this world is come. 

It has been publicly declared that the opposers of popery are con- 
temptuous of the authority of the past, and that history should teach 
them confidence in the new allies who have been brought to the honour 
and glory of the popedom in the British empire. One orator—may it be 
written on his grave—has told us, that in protestant hands history is only 
an old almanack: and a hundred orators equally honest, and equally to 
be relied on, have told us, that the horrid outrages which cover the 
popish history with blood, have had nothing to do with its spirit, have 
had nothing to do with its rulers, and have nothing to do with our 
natural feelings on giving the professors of those revolting doctrines the 
ultimate power over ourselves. Our answer to all this eloquence is a 
single and straightforward appeal to the fact. Without wandering over 
the wilderness of history, we fix upon a distinct and unquestionable 
crisis ; one, of which the horrors are unexampled, the treacheries pal- 
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pable, and the connexion with the popedom is established by every 


evidence that can bring conviction to the mind of man; the massacre of 
the protestant princes and gentlemen in Paris, in the memorable 
year 1572. 

The design of this comprehensive butchery seems to have directly 
originated with the court of Rome. Only three years before the 
massacre, Pius the Vth, despairing of the extinction of the protestants 
by open arms, darkly suggested a way more secret and more sure. 

« Qur zeal,” said his letter to the Cardinal of Lorrain, “ gives us the 
right of earnestly exhorting and exciting you to use all your influence 
for procuring a definitive and serious adoption of the measure most 
proper for bringing about the destruction of the implacable enemies of 
God and the king.” A letter to Charles the [Xth, written soon after,* 
is not less explicit. ‘“ We pray God to grant your majesty the victory 
over our common enemies. When God, as we trust, shall have given 
us the victory, it will then be for you to punish with the utmost rigour 
the heretics and their leaders, because they are the enemies of God ; 
you must avenge upon them not only your own injuries, but also 
those of Almighty God.” +t 

The battle of Jarnac was fought, and the Protestants suffered a defeat. 
The Pope could not restrain his exultation at this prospect of ruin to the 
“‘ heretics,’ and he laboured to stimulate the fierce spirit of the French 
court to immediate and remorseless massacre. 

“ The more,” said this atrocious manifesto, “ the Lord has treated 
you and me with kindness, the more you ought to take advantage of the 
opportunity which this victory offers to you, for pursuing and destroyin 
all the enemies that still remain ; for tearing up entirely all the roots, anc 
even the smallest fibres of the roots, of so terrible and confirmed an evil. 
For unless they are radically extirpated, they will be found to shoot out 
again ; and as it has already happened several times, the mischief will re- 
appear, when your majesty least expects it. You will bring this about, 
if no consideration for persons, or worldly things, induces you to spare the 
enemies of God, who have never spared God; who have never spared 
yourself. For you will not succeed in turning away the wrath of God, 
except by avenging him rigorously on the wretches who have offended 
him ; by inflicting on them the punishment they deserve.” 

The Pope did not neglect a person of so much influence as the queen 
mother ; but, as if he knew her wolfish spirit, he writes to her in the still 
plainer terms, of promising the assistance of Heaven, if she pursue the 
enemies of the Catholic religion, “ till they are all massacred ; for it is 
only by the entire extermination of the heretics, that the Catholic worship 
can be restored.” In another letter he tells her, that having heard it 
stated, “ that some persons were exerting themselves to save a small 
number of the prisoners, he warned her to be careful that no such thing 
should be done; and adjured her to neglect no means that these abo- 
minable men should suffer the punishment they deserved.” 

Those letters are undenied; they are public documents of French 
history ; and what can be more hideously sanguinary than their spirit ! 
We are to remember, too, that they are the commands of one who holds 
the supreme rank in spiritual things over the minds of papists, that he is 
to them infallible, “the vicar of God, a Ged on earth.” We cannot 
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wonder at the horrid iniquities, the complication of perfidy and blood- 
thirstiness, that so immediately after deluged France with murder. 

The mind of the court being thus prepared by the exhortations of 
Pius the Vth to every individual of influence round the person of the 
young king, Catherine and her councillors waited only for an opportu- 
nity of striking the decisive blow. At the conferences of Bayonne in 
1567, the Pope, Philip of Spain, and Catherine, had formed the design 
of extinguishing the Protestants; but it is not clear that they looked 
further than to the assassination of the leading princes and nobles, pre- 
suming, that with the loss of the leaders the party would perish. But 
the crime became familiar by contemplation. The death of the prince 
of Condé at Jarnac, seemed to produce so slight an impression on the 
fortunes of the Protestants, and so many bold and able men were seen 
ready to supply the place of those who fell in the field, that a more 
sweeping measure of ruin was resolved on in a cabinet, which seemed 
less of human council than of the fierce malignity and furious rebellion 
of fiends. 

In 1570 the treaty of St. Jermain en l’Aye was made, and thence- 
forth the whole policy of the queen was directed to lulling the suspicions 
of the Protestants, and drawing them to Paris. For this purpose a mar- 
riage was proposed between Henry, the son of the queen of Navarre, and 
the princess Margaret, sister of Charles the [Xth. <A long course of the 
most dextrous dissimulation overcame Coligny, the Protestant leader's, 
prudence, and he attended the court. The queen followed his example. 
She arrived in Paris in May, and was poisoned within a month. But 
this period of popish supremacy was the period of poisoning. Coligny’s 
brother had died by poison. Coligny himself was attempted by poison, 
and Philip the IInd of Spain had poisoned his wife, the king of France’s 
sister. A powerful and sagacious enemy was thus removed, but her 
death served as a protection to many of the Protestants, for it startled 
them so much, that they retired from Paris, and the general fears of the 
reformed were suddenly awakened. A saying of the Baron de Rosny, 
the father of the celebrated Duke of Sully, is reported, “If the prince of 
Bearn’s marriage is to be in Paris, the wedding favours will be crimson.” 

On the 18th of August, 1572, this ill-omened marriage took place. 
Four days were spent in public rejoicing. On the fourth day, Coligny 
returning from the Louvre, was fired at from the house of Villemur, the 
Duke of Guise’s tutor, in the Rue des Fosses, St. Germain. He was 
wounded in both arms. Paris was instantly in confusion, and the 
princes of Navarre and Condé demanded an audience of the king for ven- 
geance on the assassin Maurevel and his employers. To lull suspicion 
to the last, the court visited Coligny in his bed. Councils were now held 
in rapid succession, to decide upon the means of striking the final blow. 
One of the points discussed was-the death of the young king of Navarre, 
and the prince of Condé. The arrangements were at length made. The 
Duke of Guise was to murder Coligny on hearing the palace bell ring. 
Tavannes, a celebrated officer, was to muster the armed citizens at mid- 
night, at the Hotel de Ville ; when on the signal of the bell, they were to 
barricade the streets, and get ready for the massacre. To keep up the 
delusion, the king rode out with the chevalier d’Angouleme, his natural 
brother, in the afternoon, through the streets; and the queen had her 
court circle as usual. Secrecy was to be rigorously observed, and yet 
secrecy must have exposed some who were not ienneibid for the common 
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slaughter. The Duchess of Lorrain, who was in the secret, wished her 
sister, the young queen of Navarre, not to go to bed. But Catherine 
prevented her importunity from betraying the massacre, by saying, that 
if she were not suffered to go, it might produce suspicion. The king 
wished to save the Count de Rochefoucault, and bade him remain that 
night in the Louvre; but the Count would sleep at home. Charles let 
him go, saying, that “ it was clear that God intended him to perish.” 
But Ambrose Paré, the king’s surgeon, was not to be hazarded on any 
account, and Charles commanded his stay in the Louvre. 

As midnight approached, the armed companies were collecting before 
the Hotel de Ville. They required some strong excitement to bring 
them to a proper mind; and in order to animate and exasperate them, 
they were told that a horrible conspiracy was discovered which the 
Huguenots had made against the king, the queen mother, and the 
princes, without excepting the king of Navarre, for the destruction of 
the monarchy and religion ; that the king wishing to anticipate so exe- 
crable an attempt, commanded them to fall at once upon all those cursed 
heretics, (rebels against God and the king) without sparing one; and 
that afterwards their property should be given up to pliinder. This was 
sufficient inducement for a populace who naturally detested the Hugue- 
ngs. Every thing being thus arranged, they impatiently waited the 
dawn, and the signal which it was to bring with it. 

The wretched king of France had gone so far, that a retreat was im- 
possible ; but there is every reason to believe, that even at the last 
moment he would gladly have obeyed the dictates of nature, and have 
desisted from the cruel purpose. Among the inferior classes of mur- 
derers, whose condition is unable to protect them from the laws, we fre- 
quently find, that unless their lives have been of an abandoned descrip- 
tion, they have generally hesitated at the moment of committing the 
crime, and have required some excitement to urge them to the work. 
The hesitation, therefore, which Charles displayed, was natural ; although 
depraved in his mind, and vindictive in his disposition, his rank had pre- 
served him from conduct which would sear his feelings ; and we find that 
too late he sent orders to prevent the massacre from taking place. But 
the queen had perceived the inquietude which tormented him ; she saw 
that if the signal depended upon him, he would not have resolution to 
give it ; she considered that the hour should be hastened to prevent any 
rising remorse from destroying her work; she therefore made another 
effort to inflame her son, by telling him that the Protestants had dis- 
covered the plot ; and then sent some one to ring the bell of St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois, an hour earlier than had been agreed upon.* <A few 
moments after was heard the report of a pistol, which had such an effect 
on the king, that he sent orders to prevent the massacre, but it was then 
too late. t 

Guise, who had waited with impatience for the signal, went at once to 
Coligny’s house, accompanied by his brother Aumale, Angouleme, and 
a number of gentlemen. Cosscius, who commanded the guards posted 
there, broke open the doors in the king’s name, and murdered some 
Swiss who were placed at the bottom of the stairs. Besme, a Lorrain, 


* De Thou, liv. 52. vol. 6. p. 397.—The church bell was rung at two o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday the 24th of April. 
+ Villeroy, vol. 2, p. 88. 
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and: Pestrucci, an Italian, both in Guise’s: pay, them went up stairs to the 
Admiral, followed by some soldiers. He awoke by the:noise, and asked one 
of his attendants what it was; he replied, “ My lord, God calls us to 
himself” Coligny then said to his attendants, “Save yourselvesy my 
friends ; all is over with me. I have been long prepared for. death.” 
They all quitted him but one, and he betook himself to prayer, | awaiting 
his murderers. Every door was soon broke open, and Besme presented 
himself. “ Art thou Coligny ?” said he. * I amv he indeed; said the 
Admiral ; “ young man you ought to respect: my grey hairs; but do 
what you will, you can shorten my life only by a few days.” Besme re- 
plied only by plunging his sword into Coligny’s body ; his companions 
then gave him numerous stabs with their daggers. e then called 
out of the window to Guise, that it was done. “ Very well,” — he, 
“ but M. d’Angouleme will not believe it, unless he sees him at his feet.” 
The corpse was then thrown out into the court from the window; and 
the blood spirted out on the faces and clothes of the princes. ‘Guise 
wiped the murdered man’s face in order to recognize him, and them gave 
orders to cut off his head. * 

The ringing of the bell of St. Germain L’Auxerrois was answered ‘by 
the bells of all the churches, and the discharge of fire-arms in different 
parts. Paris resounded with cries and howlings, which brought -the 
defenceless people out of their dwellmgs, not only unarmed, but half 
naked. Some tried Coligny’s house in the hope of obtaining protection, 
but the companies of guards quickly dispatched them; the Louvre 
seemed to hold out a refuge, but they were driven away by men armed 
with and musquetry. Escape was almost impossible ; the nwme- 
rous lights placed in the windows deprived them of the shelter which 
the darkness would have afforded them; and patroles traversed the 
streets in all directions, killing every one they met. From the streets 
they proceeded to the houses ; they broke open the doors, and spared 
neither age, sex, nor condition. A white cross had been’ put in their 
hats to distinguish the catholics, and some priests holding a‘crucifix in 
one hand, and a sword in the other, preceded the murderers, anid encou- 
raged them in God’s name to spare neither relatives or friends. When 
the daylight appeared, Paris exhibited a most appalling spectacle ‘of 
slaughter: the headless bodies were falling from the windows, the gate- 
ways were blocked up with dead and dying, and the streets were ‘filled 
with carcases, which were drawn on the pavement to the river.+ 

Even the Louvre became the scene’ of great rom 4 ; the guards 
were drawn up in a double line, and the unfortunate Huguenots who 
were in that place were called one after another, and were killed with 
the soldiers’ halberts, most of them without complaining or even 
speaking ; others appealed to the public faith and the’ sacred’ promise of 
the King. “ Great God,” said they, “ be the defence of the oppressed. 
Just Judge, avenge this perfidy.” Some of the king's servants, who 
lived in the palace, were killed in bed. 

Tavannes, Guise, Montpensier, and Angouleme, rode through the 
streets, encouraging the murderers. Guise told’ them it was the king’s 
wish ; that it was necessary to kill’ the very last’ of the® hereties, and 











* De Thou, liv. 52. 
+ D’Aubigné Davila, Maimbourg, De Thou, Mathieu, &c. &c. Mem. de Tavames, 


p- 418. Davila, liv. v. p. 620. 
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crush the race of v Tavannes ferociously exclaimed, “ Bleed ! 
bleed! the doctors tell us that bleeding is as beneficial in August as in 
May.” 


These exhortations were not lost upon an enraged multitude, and the 
different companies emulated each other in atrocity. One Cruce, a 
goldsmith, boasted of having killed four hundred persons with his own 
hand. 


The massacre lasted during the whole week, but after the first day its 
fury considerably abated ; indeed, on the Tuesday a proclamation was 
issued for putting an end to it, but no measures were taken for enforcing the 
order; the people, however, were no longer urged on to the slaughter. 
What horrors were endured during that time, can be best described by 
those who were present or contemporaries. Sully gives the following 
account ef his suffering: “I went to bed overnight very early; I was 
awoke about three hours after midnight by the noise of all the bells, 
and by the confused cries of the populace. St. Julien, my governor, 
went out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the cause, and I 
have never since heard anything of those two men, who were without 
doubt sacrificed amongst the first to public fury. I remained alone 
dressing myself in my chamber, where a few minutes after I observed my 
host enter, pale, and in consternation. Ile was of the religion, and 
having heard what was the matter, he had decided on going to mass to 
save his life, and preserve his house from plunder. He came to per- 
suade me to do the same, and to take me with him. I did not think 
fit to follow him. I resolved on attempting to get to the college of 
Burgundy, where I studied, notwithstanding the distance of the house 
where I lived from that college, which made my attempt very dan- 
gerous. I put on my scholars’ gown, and taking a pair of large prayer- 
books under my arm, I went down stairs. I was seized with horror as 
I went into the street at seeing the furious men in every direction, 
breaking open the houses, and calling out—* Kill, massacre the Hugue- 
nots !” and the blood which I saw shed before my eyes redoubled my 
fright. I fell in with a body of soldiers, who stopped me; I was 
questioned—they began to ill-treat me, when the books which I carried 
were discovered, happily for me, and served me for a passport. Twice 
afterwards I fell into the same danger, from which I was delivered with 
the same good fortune. At length I arrived at the college of Burgundy ; 
a still greater danger awaited me there. The porter having twice 
refused me admittance, I remained in the middle of the street at the 
mercy of the ruffians, whose numbers kept increasing, and who eagerly 
sought for their prey, when I thought of asking for the principal of the 
college, named Lafaye, a worthy man, and who tenderly loved me. 
The porter, gained by some small pieces of money which I put into his 
hand, did not refuse to fetch him. The good man took me to his 
chamber, where two inhuman priests, whom I heard talk of the Sicilian 
Vespers, tried to snatch me from his hands, to tear me to pieces, saying, 
that the order was to kill even the infants at the breast. All that he 
could do was to conduct me to a remote closet, where he locked me in. 
I remained there three whole days, uncertain of my fate, and receiving 
no assistance but from a servant of this charitable man, who came from 
time to time, and brought me something to live upon.” 

The Queen of Navarre has also given an account of the dreadful 
night which preceded, or rather ushered in the massacre. She relates, 
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that in retiring to rest her husband’s bed was surrounded by thirty or 
forty Huguenots, who were talking all night of the accident which 
had befallen the admiral, and resolved the next morning to insist upon 
the king’s doing justice for them on the Guises. No sleep was to be 
had under such circumstances, and before day the King of Navarre rose 
with the intention of playing at tennis till the king (Charles) was up. 
When the King of Navarre and his gentleman had retired, the queen 
soon fell asleep. In less than an hour she was woke up by a man 
striking with his hands and feet against the door of her chamber, and 
calling out ‘ Navarre! Navarre!’ Margaret’s chambermaid opened the 
door, and immediately a man covered with blood, and pursued by four 
soldiers, ran in for allies “ He, wishing for protection,” says Margaret, 
“ threw himself on my bed. I, feeling a man lay hold of me, threw 
myself out at the bed-side, and him after me, still holding me round the 
body. I did not know the man, nor did I know if he came there to 
injure me, or whether the soldiers were after him or me; we both of 
us cried out, and were both equally frightened.” It was with difficulty 
the queen could obtain this person’s pardon ; the captain of the guards 
conducted her to the chamber of her sister, the Duchess of Lorrain ; 
and at the moment of entering that apartment, a gentleman was killed 
close to her. She almost fainted away, and could only be brought to 
by her sister’s care. 

On coming to herself, the Queen of Navarre inquired for her husband, 
who on quitting his room had been conducted to the king’s presence, 
along with the Prince of Condé. They were not allowed to take their 
swords, and on the way they saw. several of their friends murdered 
before them, particularly the brave Piles, who so valiantly defended 
St. Jean d’Angely. In order to frighten them into compliance with the 
king’s wishes, they were made to feel the full extent of their danger ; 
they passed through long lines of soldiers, who were prepared to 
massacre them. Charles received them in great anger, and commanded 
them with his usual oaths and blasphemies to renounce the religion 
which they had only taken as a pretext for their rebellion. As the 
princes, however, expressed the Kifficulty they felt in changing their 
creed, his rage became excessive, and he told them that he would no 
longer be thwarted in his wishes by his subjects ; that they ought to 
teach others by their example to revere him as the image of God, and 
be no longer the enemies of his mother’s images. The Prince of Conde 
boldly told him, that he was accountable to God alone for his religion ; 
that his possessions and his life were in his majesty’s power, and he 
might dispose of them as he pleased; but that no menaces, nor even 
death should make him renounce the truth. They were then remanded 
for three days, with the information, that if they did not become 
catholics they would be treated as guilty of high treason, both human 
and divine. The King of Navarre was in addition to send an order to 
his states, forbidding the exercise of every religion but the Romish. 

The Marshal de la Force was a child at the time of the massacre ; he 
has left some memoirs of his life, and has given the following narrative 
of what occurred to him. “ A horse-dealer, who had seen the Duke of 
Guise and_ his satellites go into the Admiral Coligny’s house, and who, 
gliding through the crowd, had witnessed the murder of that nobleman, 
ran immediately to give information to M. Cammont de La Force, to 
whom he had sold ten horses a week before.” 
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La Force and his two sons lodged in the Faubourg St. Germain, as 
well as many Calvinists. ‘There was not then any bridge which joined 
this Faubourg to the city. All the boats had been seized by 
order of the court to carry over the assassins. The horse-dealer plunged 
in, swam across, and informed M. de la Force of his danger. La Force 
was out of his house, and had time enough to save himself; but seeing 
his children did not follow him, he returned to fetch them. He had 
scarcely entered again when the assassins arrived. One Martin at their 
head entered his room, disarmed him and his two children, and told 
him, with dreadful oaths, that he must die. La Force offered him a 
ransom of two thousand crowns. The captain accepted it. La Force 
swore to pay it to him in two days, and pr ripe the assassins, after 
having stripped the house, told La Force and his children to put their 
handkerchiefs to their hats in the form of a cross, and made hein tuck 
up their right sleeves on their shoulder: that was the token for the 
murderers. In this state they made them pass the river, and conducted 
them into the city. The Marshal de la Force declares that he saw the 
river covered with dead bodies. His father, his brother, and he, landed 
before the Louvre. There they saw several of their friends murdered ; 
and among others the brave De Piles, father of him who killed in a duel 
the son of Malherbe. From thence Captain Martin took his prisoners to 
his house, Rue des Petits Champs, made La Force and his sons swear 
that they would not go out thence before they had paid the two thousand 
crowns, and went in search of other Calvinists to massacre in the city. 

One of the Swiss, touched with compassion, offered the prisoners to 
let them escape. La Force would do nothing of the kind. He answered, 
that he had pledged his word, and that he would rather die than forfeit 
it. An aunt of his had procured him the two thousand crowns, and they 
were going to be delivered to Captain Martin, when the Count de 
Coconas (the same who was afterwards beheaded) came to tell La Force 
that the Duke of Anjou wished to speak to him. Immediately he made 
the father and the children go down stairs, bareheaded and without their 
cloaks. La Force plainly saw that they were leading him to death ; he 
followed Coconas, praying him to spare his two innocent children. The 
younger (aged thirteen years, the writer of this, and who was called 
James Nompar) raised his voice, and reproached the murderers with 
their crimes, telling them they would be punished for them by God. In 
the meantime the two children were led with their father to the end of 
the Rue des Petits Champs. They first gave the elder several stabs. 
He cried out, “ Ah! my father! Oh! my God, I am dead.” At the 
same instant the father fell upon his son’s body covered with wounds. 
The younger, covered with their blood, but who, by an astonishing 
miracle, had received no stab, had the prudence to cry out also, “ I am 
dead.” He then threw himself down between his father and his brother, 
and received their last sighs. The murderers, believing them all dead, 
went away, saying, “ There they are all three.” Some wretches after- 
wards came to strip the bodies. The young La Force had one stocking 
left. A marker of Verdelet’s tennis-court wished to have it: in taking 
it off, he mused on the body of the young child. “ Alas!” said he, 
“ what a pity ! This is but a child: what can he have done?” These words 
of compassion obliged the little La Force to raise his head gently, and say 
in a low voice, “ I am not yet dead.” The poor man answered, “ Do not 
stir, child, have patience.” In the evening, he came to fetch him. “ Get 
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up,” said he, “ they are no longer here,” and put a shabby cloak upon 
his shoulders. As he conducted him, some of the executioners asked 
him, “‘ Who is that boy?” «It is my nephew,” said he, “ who has got 
drunk ;_ you see what a state he is in: I am going to give him a good 
whipping.” At last the poor marker took him ‘to’ his house, and asked 
thirty crowns for his reward. From thence the young La Force was 
taken, in the disguise of a beggar, to the arsenal, to his relative, Marshal 
Biron, grand master of the artillery. He was concealed some time in 
the ; irks chambers. At length, hearing that the court were hunting 
after him to destroy him, he made his escape in the dress of a page, 
under the name of Beaupug. 

Although bigotry and fanaticism were the chief motives with ‘the 
murderers, part of the crimes committed on the occasion were the effect 
of other bad passions, and many true Catholics were involved in the 
massacre. Those who were rich were sacrificed by their heirs, and 
many fell victims to private resentments. The Marshals Biron and 
Cossé were both devoted to destruction through the effect of personal 
dislike ; but Cossé found a powerful intercessor in the Duke of oe re 
mistress ; and Biron, who was commander of the Bastile, defended him- 
self by pointing cannon against the infuriated mob. This attempt against 
him ensured his assistance for those Huguenots who sought his help. 

In the meantime, Coligny’s body was the object of every kind of in- 
sult... His head was cut off and sent to Catherine. What became of jit 
afterwards is unknown. Some say it was sent to the Pope ; others, to 
to the King of Spain. His body was mangled, and drawn through the 
streets during two or three days. The populace threw it into the river, 
but afterwards drew it out again, and hung it up by the heels at the 
= of Montfaucon: a fire was placed underneath and disfigured it 

orribly. 

It md in this state when Charles went with his court to indulge in 
the sight of his murdered enemy, the same whom a few days before he 
had calied his father, assuring him that he should always consider him 
a faithful subject and a brave general. Some of the courtiers stopping 
their noses on account of the smell, the king remarked, “ I do not as you 
do, for the smell of a dead enemy is always good.” 

Marshal Montmorency employed seme persons to take down the 
miserable remains at night, and placed them in a secret place, being 
afraid to trust them in the chapel at Chantilly lest they should be taken 
away. They were afterwards interred at Montauban ; and, subsequently, 
when the decrees against Coligny’s memory were reversed, they were 
removed to the tomb of his ancestors at Chatillon sur Loire. 

The savage passion for blood was mingled with the horrid mirth of 
savages. The king and his companions enjoyed the popular sport, and 
even the ladies of the court made a promenade through the squares of 
the Louvre to amuse their curiosity by ‘walking among the bleeding 
bodies of the Protestant gentlemen who had been at their parties but a 
few hours before. All that fell on this dreadful occasion were not 
butchered at once. Among them were nearly eight hundred who had 
taken refuge in the prisons, expecting, of course, that this proof of ‘re- 
liance on the government would have saved them from its rage. The 
soldiery, thowever, ‘were sent after them ; they were brought out one 
by one, murdered, and then thrown into the Seine. 

The orders had rapidly spread to the provinces, and not ‘only the 
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great cities, but the villages, and even the chateaus, were deluged with 
slaughter. Sully computes the number of the slain at 70,000; De Thou 
at. 30,000... But Sully, from his rank, his personal connexion with the 
leading individuals of the French court in the reign of Henry IV., and 
his unimpeached honour, may be presumed the true authority. 

The. first object of the French. king, after glutting his thirst of 
slaughter, was to disguise his share in the conspiracy. But his words 
on the day itself, that, “now every one must turn Catholic!” were too 
well. remembered ; and it was undeniable that he was seen. firing. from 
the Louvre windows on the fugitives, and exclaiming, “ Kill! kill 
them !” 

A more specious contrivance was equally ineffectual, On the 26th, 
hewent to mass with his court to thank Heaven for having saved ‘him 
from the Protestants; and on his return to the palace he held a ‘dit de 
justice,” in which, changing the former ground, of the massacre having 
been an accidental tumult, he observed, that it was committed by his 
orders, but that it had become neces to prevent an attack on the 
royal person by the Protestants. In two days after, the king, by pro- 
clamation, declared himself the author of the massacre, and, at the same 
time prohibited the exercise of protestanism “ till provision were made 
for the public tranquillity.” This was followed by a wee | 
decree, declaring the memory of Coligny infamous; and the Frenc 
ambassadors were everywhere directed to put this colouring on the 
conduct of Charles. But they were everywhere received with either 
open horror or open incredulity. Elizabeth’s reception of the ambassa- 
dor Fenelon was characteristic. She and her whole court were in deep 
mourning. Nothing could be at once more dignified and more expres- 
sive. Two sovereigns, and but two, welcomed the tidings : those two were 
the King of Spain, and the Pope. The King of Spain, however, had one 
regret ; it was, that the work was not completed by the death of the 
young King of Navarre and the Prince of Condé. 

But at Rome the triumph was open and boundless. The messenger 
who brought the dispatch to the Cardinal of Lorrain, was rewarded like 
one who had brought the news of a great victory. The Cardinal Alex- 
ander exclaimed, exultingly, “ The King of France has kept his word !’” 
And the Pope, Gregory XIIL., ordered a grand procession, went to high 
mass, had “ Te Deum” sung, the cannon of St. Angelo fired, and a 
medal struck, in commemoration of this holy slaughter, bearing on one 
side his own head, and on the other the destroying angel smiting the 
Protestants; the motto, to make all clear, being, “ Huguenotorum 
Strages. 1572.” 

The natural reflection upon events like this—and the massacre is but 
one of many in the history of this tremendous power—is, whether there is 
discoverabie in the laws of popery any rational ground for conceiving 
that. with the new extent of its influence that must follow from its ad- 
mission into the Legislature, the old and undying antipathy of Rome to 
every shape of truth, whether civil or religious, may not be expected to 
start up,again? The Government of Charles I. among ourselves, by en- 
coufaging the papists in Ireland was the direct and immediate origin of 
the Irish massacre of 1641, which was computed to have destroyed up- 
wards of a hundred, thousand Protestants, almost at the instant, The 
tampering of the Government in our own time with the Irish 
papists produced the rebellion of 1798, in which a great number 
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of Protestant gentlemen and their families were murdered in cold 
blood, on the mere assumption of their being “ heretics.” There is now 
no doubt on the mind of any reasonable man, that the tampering of 
Charles H. with the papists in England and abroad, was on the very 
verge of producing a general popish insurrection, aided by a foreign 
army, and that the original depositions of Titus Oates were true, though 
he ‘subsequently disgraced their truth by the perjuries with which he 
strove to sustain himself as an object of public interest. 

We deprecate all those fearful consequences ; but it is the knowledge 
that those consequences have always followed hitherto, that makes us_so 
deeply deprecate the measure that has been forced upon the country. 
God grant that they may not follow ; that the national voice so strongiy 
raised against the measure, may have reached a higher tribunal than the 
throne of man, and have averted the punishment of tergiversation and 
apostacy at least from the people. None will be more rejoiced at the un- 
broken tranquillity of the empire than ourselves; but we must long 
tremble. 


THE WARRIORS. 


Long life to the men of the pistols and swords ! 
Long life to the men that can eat their own words! 
Long life to the flyers ! long life to the fighters ! 
Long life to the holy Lord Curtis’s writers ! 

Tol de rol. 


Long life to the warrior, so gay and gallant, 

That neither the duke nor the devil could daunt, 

Who swore by his whiskers he’d die on the spot, 

Or he’d make certain ministers know what was what! 
Tol de rol. 


Long life to the swearer ! long life to the throng, 

That shouted from shore as his yacht flew along! 

Long life to the tear that he dropt for his cows, 

For his daughters, and Wellesley’s sweet ci-devant spouse ! 
Tol de rol. 


And long life to the wisdom that tempered his vigour, 

And bade him put up in its case his hair trigger ; 

And whispered him, “‘ Asses have no brains to spare ; 

So go and beg pardon—Ground arms!—As you were !” 
Tol de rol. 


** And knowing henceforth that your head and your buff 
Are gifted by nature with lead quite enough, 
Go, make up your mind that your buff and your hea i 
Shall be safe from all lining, except their own lead.” 

Tol de rol. 


Now long life to all heroes, on horse or on foot ! 
Long life to the talkers! long life to the mute! 
Long life to the trickers ! long life to the tricked ! 
Long life to the kickers! long life to the kicked ! 
Tol de rol. 


Long life to the man that can swallow his spittle ! 
Long life to the great, and long life to the little! 
Long life to the slave that can simper and sprawl! ! 
And long life to the Marquis, the Marshal, and all ! 
Tol de rol. 
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THREE YEARS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Towanps theclose of the year 1819, I left R g school for Cambridge. 
There is a wild, buoyant feeling of independence, a strange mixture of 
sadness and enthusiasm, that alternately sways the mind at the idea of 
thus throwing off for ever the trammels of scholastic bigotry, and putting 
on instead the toga virilis of manhood, While we are at sch it is 
useless to mince the matter—we are, in every sense of the word, 
children, with whom ladies may yenture to be familiar before com- 
pany ; superannuated nurses to visit and salute by some old nur- 
sery abridgement, that adds any thing but grace or dignity to our 
patronymic ; and indescribable grandmothers—those venerable and gro- 
tesque abominations—to treat half-price, to the pantomime of some minor 
theatre. But when once we have bidden adieu to the school-room, the 
scene becomes altogether changed. In an instant we take our proper 
station in society. We rise to the moral altitude of manhood by virtue 
of our incipient whiskers and instinctive impudence; are no longer 
cyphers, but have a stake in the great affairs of life, and may even go 
the extreme length of sporting a political opinion. 

Some such blissful ideas flashed across my mind as, on a fine cool 
morning in October, I bade adieu to my school companions, and most 
condescendingly shook hands with one poor class-fellow in particular, 
who had been well flogged only ten minutes before—a circumstance that 
materially improved the pathos of our mutual farewells. As the coach 
passed the old Abbey, behind whose ruins I had so often skulked ; as it 
wound along the side of the river, in whose waters I had so often, with 
scientific discrimination, hooked a bullrush for a barbel, and where I 
was once nearly, if not quite, drowned ; the most riotous fancies came 
over me. I felt that I was now independent—oh, in this one word 
Independence, what a volume of pleasurable emotions is comprised !— 
that I was going to exchange the sky-blue and swipes of school for the 
more dignified compotations of college ; ring-taw and rounders for hunt- 
ing and tandem-driving ; and my ribbed corduroys blurred with ink, 
and bleached with perpetual ablutions, for clothes such as Petersham 
might be proud to wear, and Stultz to manufacture. Under the influence 
of these feelings I reached Cambridge—that hallowed, mysterious spot, 
which, with whatever sang roid we may approach it in after-life, can 
most assuredly never be visited for the first time in embryo manhood, 
without sentiments of the most elevated character. 

My first night was passed at that excellent inn, the Eagle and Child ; 
but, early on the following morning, I made my way to Mr. 
T——, tutor of the college at which I had previously entered my 
name. By this gentleman I was received with the customary stateliness, 
and recommended, till rooms could be procured for me in the college, to 
lodgings at a bookbinder’s in the Pease Market. “ Of T n,” to adopt 
the language of Dr. Johnson, “thus presented to my mind, let me here 
indulge the remembrance.’". He was—I should say, is, for he yet lives 
—a finished specimen of those dry adust book-worms—a race, thank 
God! now nearly extinct—whose brains are filled with learned lumber, 
to the diligent exclusion of all that is realiy valuable in learning. In 
person he was long—thin—transparent ; of a grave and formal demeanor, 
holding a joke in the most respectful abhorrence, and so strait-laced in 
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morals, that he possessed the si and enviable recommendation of 
being the only yirgin in idge. His dress, like his intellect, was 
mee ge ig dig were infants dering the dynasty 
istian era, his stockings were dh nea 
of the Plantaganets, and, as for his hat, it was one of those obscure his- 
torical matters whose origin is lost in the remoteness of antiquity: ‘To’ 
enhance the graces of his countenance, He wore huge black horn 
cles, which, whenever he wished to see remarkably well, he never fai 
to take off, and has even been known to hunt for them a full half-hour, 
when all the time they were quietly seated astride his nose.’ “It is but’ 
justice to this eminent individual to add, that he was seldom ‘seen abroad 
without a face thickly coated with dust, which gave his couritenandée’ a 
sort of mahogany tinge, and made it look so crisp and dry, that, when 
slapped, an experimentalist would be apt to fancy it would crackle like’ 
a piece of parchment. Report gave 'T——-n the credit of washing once a 
week; this, however, I feel bound in honour to declare is base, ‘false, 


and calumnious. “ 
On returning to my lodgings, after my first interview with this gent., 
in the course of which I was supplied with every possible variety of 
useless exhortation, I found my table thick spread with tradesmen’s cir- 
culars, stating in business-like terms their anxiety for the honour of 
custom. Here was temptation with a vengeance! Luckily I had the 
good sense to resist, and to content myself with a few absolute necessaries, 
for which I proffered immediate payment—a silly habit, and one, as T 
afterwards had reason to find, peculiarly unfashionable at Cambridge. 
On the third day of my arrival I made my first appearance at the Col- 
lege Lecture Rooms. The subjects of the lecture were the five first 
propositions of Euclid, and a few pages of Wood’s Algebra. This was 
bad enongh ; but, unfortunately, T n’s mode of tuition rendered the 
business worse. Instead of simplicity, his explanations possessed-the 
most perplexing abstruseness. He made, besides, no allowance for dis- 
relish or inexperience, but, judging of others by his own practised 
habits, imagined that every student must necessarily burst forth at‘onee, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a full-grown, full-fledged 
mathematician. The consequence of this was obvious. © I ye speedily 
to entertain a dislike to science—to fancy that I was one of those born 
with what Horace calls a “ crassa Minerva,” and that all the prognostics 
which my friends had been pleased to entertain respecting my success ‘at 
Cambridge, would, from the single circumstance of the University 
honours being restricted, if not exclusively, at least in most cases, to 
mathematics, be at once and for ever blighted. ‘This for a time threw'an 
intolerable damp on my spirits. I could not but feel that, asa mathe- 
matician, I was the most promising blockhead in my college ; that 
I was eyed with pity by some, and with contempt by ‘others 
Strongly acted on by these possibly over-sensitive opinions, I began 
gradually to withdraw more and more into myself, and, in my intervals 
of study, to confine myself exclusively to the classics. In state of 
mind I was found by an old schoolfellow, named P——t, a friend, whose 
inti had been for years my chief delight at Reading —A word here 
upon those very agreeable delusions, school friendships. . Though 
apparently med on durable foundations, they are the mere creatures 
of impulse, hollow and illusory, short-lived and fantastic, glow-worm 
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alos fade and become extinct as reason dawns on the mind. 
ormed mat of conden they expire with the cause that 
one nome sensibility of the young-heart. Self 
them. in after years too much with Number 
One, to phe reap yp umber Two, our attention is solely oceu- 
pied in bustling the crowd that every where retards our pro- 
gress. we see him whom we once sesiP ammed. 
and finally trodden beneath our feet, we indifference at the 
sight. Perhaps, at that moment, a thought of past times dériketa or: 
brow. We cast a cautious glance about us—the crowd thickens—the 
hazard increases—we sigh out « Poor rh ” and then pass —~ leav- 
ingthe object of our early love to sh or , as 

us is it with human 2 924 The Hfections of the heart, ‘like streams 
flowing on towards the sea, roll awhile in different channels, but are ‘all 
at last engulphed i in the one wide grasping ocean of self. 

At this particular juncture, however, I had yet to feel the full truth of 
the foregoing remarks. P——+t was still the same frank, though some- 
what fanciful fellow, I had known at Reading; I was equally disposed 
to admire him ; and, to cement our union, each had sufficient fands to 
enable him to be independent of the other. If you wish to preserve 
your friend, whether at school, college, or in the world, avoid borrow- 
ing money of him. Friendship, that can stand the test of almost every 
thing, that can bear with pr ha and be patient under vituperation, 
shrinks from that superhuman ordeal—the loan of money. Depend on 
it, Pylades never owed Orestes a single farthing ; had e done 80, he 
would most probably have died in some Grecian Newgate, and the world 
eo lost as pretty a bit of sentiment as school-boy or school-girl could 

e. 
It was on my road home from the Lecture-Rooms that I first lighted on 
P———t.. After the usual greetings, he proposed that I should accompany 
him to Sapsford's (the Merman of the Cam), and take an hour’s boating 
on the river. No sooner said than done: oF caps and gowns, those 
“outward and visible signs of an inward an ritual” intellect, were 
instantly thrown off, the boat unmoored, the “sale unfurled, and away 
we went, with a fair wind, at the uncommonly mercurial pace of two 
miles anda halfan hour. Ina short time we reached Chesterton, where 
we:landed, went into the billiard-room, and amused ourselves with 
watching the bad play of two consequential fellow-commoners—that 
ps pope compromise between the glitteri ring rank of the nobleman 


the staid gentility of the ioner. all the sports to which 
I know of none so utterly without 





our~ British youth are addi 
dliards. Sailing I can fancy, and even exult in, for there 


“pology as bi 
is ‘something ennobling to the mind in being able to render a new 


element subservient to one’s purpose, in enslaving the free winds, and 
moulding its very caprices to one’s wants ; in driving, Jor) 


ng 
is felt, and dexterity called into action ; in skaiting, the elegance of os 
human form is put forth in all its attractions ; the pulse beats h 
ener a gj Pe and the whole man becomes ¢ 
ualized (if I may venture to use an expression which 
pita alone. flh-comge but in billiards, the whole gist of 
which po meer wage in knocking two balls, like two thick heads, against 
agar them into a yellow worsted bag, at the same 
Soe stretching out the 


egs and arms to an extent provocative of dislo- 
cation—in this amusement, I am yet to learn where lies the extraor- 
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dinary fascination. The ‘two fellow-commoners seemed pretty much of 
my way of thinking, for shortly after our entrance they both left off 
their game, and after a few indifferent remarks, proposed that we should 
all adjourn to a neighbouring fish-pond at (I forget the man’s name), 
and there troll for a few pike. Having nothing better to do, we unhesi- 
tatingly closed with this proposition, and set off for one of those well- 
known reservoirs of mud in which the starvling pike of Cam are pre- 
served. And here it may not be amiss to sketch, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, the delights of Cambridge trolling. In the first place, you get 
as close as possible to the muddy margin of an oozy oblong pond, agree- 
ably chequered with bullrushes and chickweed (both usually in high 
condition) ; secondly, you flourish over-head an uncouth rod, with a 
wheel as large as Ixion’s, and equally impracticable ; thirdly, having 
finished such aérial evolution, you let your bait drop into the water, and 
there keep it till you find your wrist nearly jerked off your arm ; 
fourthly, being convinced, from this satisfactory symptom, that you have 
hooked a fish, you proceed to pull him out, or rather he proceeds to pull 
you in ; and, fifthly, the sport is wound up by your throwing a summer- 
sault, head-foremost, into the water, in an abortive attempt to bend 
gracefully forward for the purpose of securing your prey. After a half- 
hour’s amusement of this sort, in the course of which I had caught 
nothing but the calf of P t’s left leg, I bade adieu te Chesterton, and 
took the shortest road back to Cambridge. By this time the second bell 
had rung for dinner; so, without a moment’s delay, I proceeded to 
Hall, where I was just in time to secure the last cut of a cold leg of 
mutton, near the knuckle. This being with difficulty discussed, and 
washed down with a proportionate modicum of brisk swipes, I hurried 
back to my rooms, where I soon forgot all my dietetic mortifications 
in a glass of Mr. Triston’s best wine, and a volume of the Scotch ° 
novels. In the evening, I attended chapel—for I had not yet learned 
to set college laws at defiance—where I received a strong stimu- 
lus to my devotion by hearing the long mellow snore of the Master keep 
time to the deeper and more practised tones of the Bursar’s nose. This 
brought me to the social hour of tea, which being also concluded, I 
strolled for an hour into Deighton’s, to read the last number of the 
Monthly Magazine, and finished the night with P. t, and one or two 
other friends, over a bowl] of that immaculate milk-punch, which, what- 
ever be the envy of his contemporaries, will assuredly hand down the 
name of Newby to posterity. 

Thus with a few slight variations, such as fits of hard study and occa- 
sional breakings forth into strenuous dissipation, passed my first year at 
Cambridge. My second brought an addition to my income by the death 
of my father—I was his only child, and my mother had been long since 
dead — which event took place for the sole purpose, as it should seem, of 
luring me on to destruction. I now began to enlarge the sphere of my 
amusements: among other follies, I became ambitious of the honor of 
being a whip, procured a tandem from Jordan, cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of that immortal coachman, Hell-fire Dick, and was often seen 
bending beneath the weight of a box coat with countless capes. My 
ae crony at this period was the above mentioned driver of the 

elegraph. True, he was not exactly a gentleman, but he was better; 
he was a genius of the first water. His eloquence was bold, vigorous, 
and discursive ; his habits social and bibulous ; his opinions quaint and 
anti-matrimonial. He was attached to church and state, hated the French, 
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eschewed the Catholics, and had a good opinion of George III. His 
person was as peculiar as his mind, and would have been eminently 
handsome had it not been for a red pimpled nose, on whose volcanic sur- 
face every succeeding week’s tippling threw up a fresh eruption; a 
mouth from ear to ear; a slight squint, and two legs formed on the prin- 
ciple of mill-posts, with the exception that the thickest part was down- 
wards. Such was Richard Vaughan, who, after a life spent in the service 
of the University, broke his neck at Puckeridge, by a fall from a 
one-horse chaise. He died, as he had lived, drunk : and it is gratify- 
ing to reflect that his last moments were those of an orthodox Christian, 
being spent in the discussion of a glass of brandy and water, cold and 
without sugar. The day of his decease was rendered memorable by my 
first excursion to Newmarket. It was a fine cool morning in October, and 
as my horses’ hoofs went clattering along the hard flinty road, ‘at the 
rate at least of twelve miles an hour, I thought I had never till then expe- 
rienced true enjoyment. By the time that I reached the heath the racers 
had just started for the Riddlesworth. Gay cavalcades of carriages filled 
with elegantly attired females—groups of Cantabs galloping in every direc- 
tion across the heath in all the pride of youth and heaith—hundretle of 
pedestrians cheering on their favourite horses—black legs assembled round 
the betting-post, hushed as death in the stillness of intense excitement— 
and, to crown all, a cloudless meridian sun shedding down its mellow 
October radiance on horseman and pedestrian, tandem, chariot, and 
racer—all these combined enchantments lent a grace—a novelty—a fresh- 
ness to the scene, which I, for one, shall never forget. But when the 
horses reached the brow of the hill the interest became inexpressibly 
heightened. A roar like the sound of many waters, or the descent of an 
Alpine avalanche, came up from the assembled multitude; oaths, 
shouts, screams of fear, and peals of laughter, rang aloud in all directions, 
while the high mettled racers, as if inspired by the sound, strained their 
every nerve to gain the goal. By this time they had advanced to within 
a yard of where the umpires had taken their stand. On—on they came, 
bounding forward like a wave, and for a moment all was hushed, as Fanny, 
the favourite of the day, made her last triumphant spring. With foam- 
ing mouth, glaring eye balls, and muscles stretched to the extreme point 
of tension, the generous creature sprung to some distance beyond the 
goal, staggered for an instant, made one strong convulsive movement, 
and then dropped dead on the course. 

It is surprising how soon, when the chief heats are over, the heath 
becomes deserted. ‘The Newmarket races, unlike those of Epsom or 
Ascot, are matters rather of business than fashion, and when once the 
great sweepstakes are decided, off start the company, some to Cambridge 
and some to Bury, but the majority back into the town, where they ar- 
range their bets, drink success to the turf, and not unfrequently contrive 
to acquaint themselves before morning with the sub-tabular proportions 
of the dining room. I was one of those who, immediately the Riddles- 
worth was over, hurried back to the University in order to make due pre- 
parations for the first grand ovation I had yet ventured to give. 

A Cambridge dinner party! Who that has once witnessed it, can 
forget that Euthanasia of tipple, that Apotheosis of hiccup and huzza? 
Before dinner, the company—more especially the juniors—are much ad- 
dicted to stiffness and dignity; and, unless properly introduced, will sit 
beside each other a whole hour without speaking. Moreover they inva- 
riably come full-dressed, and, after the cloth is removed, afford, (the 
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majority at least) with their red faces and white waistcoats, the most 
picturesque and edifying contrasts. But to return more immediately to 
my subject... After ‘the bottle had made a few rapid circuits round the 
table, the mauvaise honte of my guests disappeared, toasts were given— 
one-of which, however acceptable to Sir J. Scarlett, would have given 
sore offence to’ the Rev. Mr. Cunningham —songs--were sung ; stories 
prosed over ; and olives voted nem. con. an invention worthy of divi- 
nity. But literature ‘was on all hands ibed. One deprecated 
the introduction of such a topic, on the plea that it gave him the head- 
ache’; ‘another, fresh from school, yet felt the tingling of the birch on 
that particular part of his outer man to which schoolmasters never fail 
to apply for information on all doubtful points, and was therefore 
soré upon ‘the subject ; while a third left all such stupid matters to: the 
Sizars, ‘Conversation meantime flowed on, when, suddenly, a pause en+ 
sued owing to the defection of one of the party. Here was a flagrant 
act of mutiny! Luckily for the ends of justice the deserter was detected, 
brought back with all the honors of war, and condemned to drink a 
bumper of salt and water, which had such an immediate effect, that from 
sheer charity we were obliged to trundle him home im a wheel-barrow. 
» The talk, which had hitherto rolled on quietly enough, now burst forth 
with a roar like that of Niagara: the hon. Gent. who was above the'table 
begged leave to toast the hon. Gent. who was below it ; till, at last, when 
nothing more remained to drink, the whole , with the exception of 
those who clung to the legs of the table, sallied forth in the direction of 
the Pease market. Here, as ill luck would have it, we encountered a 
half-dozen brace of snobs. To meet with such a gang and drub them 
ig, at Cambridge, one and the same thing, and, accordingly we set-to 
witha heartiness that soon brought six of our party in abrupt collision 
with the earth. But the cry of “ gown, gown,” procured us a speedy re- 
inforcement ; detachments of two, three, and four, all belligerent, and 
one or two rather sober than otherwise, rushed forward to the scene 
of action ; the counter ‘cry of “ town, town,” gave the snobs a nearly 
equal accession of strength, and both parties kept up the engagement 
with Homeric spirit and dexterity. Just at this crisis, however, we were 
surprised by appearance of the night proctor and his bull-dogs. 
Away red “town” and “ gown,” each in ‘an Ss direction ; 
some tumbled headlong into the sheep-pens.; others, after fathoming the 
exact depth of every gutter in their road, finished the night on one of 
those mud-heaps in which the purlieus of “ Jesus” abound ; and the 
majority were captured by the constables, but not till every alarm bell 
had been set in action, every bed-room window garnished with a night- 
cap, and the town seized with a universal paralysis from Parker’s Piece 
to Castle end. 

The ‘next day I rose with an ‘intense head-eche. My hand shook, 
my limbs quivered; my pulse fluttered, I was altogether a disjointed 
jamble of penitence, hypochondriasm, and sophistication. ‘To make 
matters worse; a chivalrous testimonial of my prowess on the pre- 
ceding night, began to make its appearance on either optic /in ‘the 
shape of ‘a black eye: Pray, have any of my readers ever been fortunate 
enough to experience such an ornamental appendage to their outer man? 
If so, ‘they ‘will'not fail to appreciate the: full force’ of ‘the satisfaction 
with which, on‘rising' from my bed, and applying for information to my 
glass, I -detected:a wide discoloured circle, made up in equal portions of 
black and yellow, deepening gradually round: each eye. © As if this rain- 
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bow: were not in itself sufficient, I had the additional consolation of dis- 
covering that my).eye-tooth on the left hand side was missing. . In the 
hurry of business during the preceding night, it had been loosened, dis- 
lodged, and bolted ! , , 
In this state-of mind and body I was found by Mr.,.G—, 
the horse-dealer, who abruptly. entered my room with a bill, .of 
ominous longitude in his hand. . His face was awfully ugly ; the features 
grim. and satamic—the expression—but what beauty can you expect from 
a ereditor? Venus herself would look a fright if she came to ask for 
money! Scarcely had I got rid of this unreasonable being, which I.did 
with the greatest difficulty, when P——t burst in upon my 
His demeanour, like his predecessor’s, was thoughtful, for not a bone in 
his skin--and, he abounded in that article—had been left unvisited by 
the mobility. His memory, too, was unusually vivid ; and as few, if 
any, of my numerous scrapes during the last year and a half had escaped 
him, he now indulged me with a copious catalogue of them, conelading 
his “reminiscences” with a florid description of my black eye, the justice 
of which was a strong provocative to suicide. So passed the first truly 
miserable day I had yet spent at Cambridge. 

It was about a month after this adventure, that I was invited to form one 
of a‘party who were on the eve of setting out on a journey to Whittelsea 
Mere. There is something so peculiar about the scenery of the Isle of Ely 
fens—so desolate, so uniform, so truly oppressing to the imagination, that 
Lmay probably be excused if I here attempt a description of them. We left 
Cambridge about four o’clock in the evening, and after a toileome, 1 may 
even add perilous, circumbendibus through cross-roads, rarely visited 
except by the enterprizing sportsman, arrived at a late hour at Ramsay. 
Here we halted for the night at 4 small public house, the best that the 
place afforded, and early on the following morning, after a breakfast 
that would have done honour to a beef-eater, prepared to continue our 
journey. What was our astonishment, on reaching the inn door, to find 
the streets nearly knee deep in water, and crowds of people paddling 
their way through it, some in boatg, some in coracles, and one or two on 
foot ! inquiring into the cause of this phenomenon, we were in- 
formed that, owing to the late rains, the neighbouring fenny lands had 
overflowed ; and, with a punctuality rather to be admired than imitated, 
had paid their usual periodical visit to Ramsay. Under these circum- 
stances we were obliged to hire a two-oared boat, in which we were 
rowed down toa barge which, according to previous orders, lay in 
waiting for us at the canal bridge. Our Palinurus was a dull amphibi- 
ous sort of biped, half bargeman, half coachman—who placed himself at 
the helm, and, by a peculiar movement of the cable, directed the motion 
of the horse who towed us slowly along. This mode of journeying, 
however efficient in countries like the Netherlands, where cong conve- 
nience is provided for the traveller’s accommodation, is any thing but 
satisfactory in England, where it is wholly out of character. For miles 
and miles the Cambridge and Lincolnshire fens ss not the slightest 
variety. There are no villages scattered along the borders of the canals 
+-no sylvan snatches of scenery—no detached cottages, where the busy 
spinning wheel may be seen to ply—no luxuriant meadows, where at the 
fitting season the hum of human industry may be heard, and the chirp 
of the grasshopper, and the quick shrill carol of the blackbird may give 
life and interest to the landscape—the whole is one deceitful desert flat, 
stretching on to an apparently interminable distance on all sides, 
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- As we threaded in succession Soham, Ramsay, Ugg, and Meres, a 
strange feeling of desertion came over us. Imperceptibly the blighting 
spirit of the scenery passed into our minds: we even forgot the object of 
our excursion, and became reserved and silent. Sir W. Scott, in one of 
his immortal fictions, has remarked upon this strange susceptibility of the 
human mind to the external influences of nature. He has described the 
impression made upon one of his heroes ; first, by the appearance of a 
black deeply-wooded stream ; secondly, by a sparkling salient summer 
brooklet. He has pourtrayed his young enthusiast as sauntering beside 
the first with a step of congenial gloom, but bounding along the daisied 
margin of the other with a synniness of mind and aspect exactly in 
accordance with its character. Precisely of this nature were our feelings 
as we passed lazily down the canal; nor did we resume our usuai tone 
of mind, till our steersman, pointing to something that glittered in 
distance, told us we were fast approaching the long-desired lake. Ina 
few minutes after this announcement, our horse was disengaged, fastened 
to a small shed or stable built for that purpose on the bank, the mast 
hoisted, and the sail set. In its approach to Whittelsea Mere the Ramsay 
canal widens considerably. So gradual, however, is this increase that 
the stranger is not at first aware of it until the fact is forced upon his 
attention by the augmented velocity of the current and the undulating 
motion of the vessel. As we approached the lake, our barge, which had 
been hitherto apparently immoveable, began to reel like a drunken man, 
under the influence of a stiff breeze: at the same moment a sudden lurch 
dislodged us all from our seats ; nor were we able to regain them until 
our heavy lumbering barge was fairly launched on the expansive bosom 
of the Fen. 

And here a landscape impressed itself on our minds such as is 
seldom seen in England An immense sheet of water, a sort of 
inland sea, heaving and agitating under the influence of a fresh wind, 
surrounded us in every direction, fringed on one side by acres of bull- 
rushes, the growth no doubt of ages, and which gave out a long melan- 
choly sigh as the uninterrupted breeze swept over them; and on the 
other by the distant spires of Peterborough Cathedral, to the right and 
left of which stretched out a vast extent of morass, dark, dull, and so 
cursed with sterility that no living thing could pick even a blade of 
grass from its surface. But what rendered the scene more peculiarly 
impressive was the awful character of its desolation. As far as eye 
could discern, not a symptom of life was visible; the spirit of an 
eternal solitude seemed to hover in cloudy grandeur over the landscape, 
whose silence was never invaded, except now and then when the sound- 
ing bittern soared upward from her sedgy nest, or some huge 
fish leaped up from the water to catch at the shadow thrown by 
the passing coer or wild duck. After a full half hour spent in 
the contemplation of this striking scene, we prepared our fishing- 
tackle, a large artificial fly made of the gaudiest colours, end used 
in the same way as the old fishermen use them in South Wales. 
For some time we met with not the slightest success, and were just 
about to give up the pursuit, when suddenly from amidst a group of 
floating rushes, forth sprang a mighty fish, which seized the bait, and 
made off with it to his retreat, with a splash that set the water in a foam 
around him. Forten minutes the monster remained immoveable, during 
which interval we waited in a state of the most anxious suspense ; when 
once again he darted forward, mad with pain and dragging many yards 
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of line behind him. Now and then we caught a glimpse of his broad 
black back as he rose to the surface to get breath, and the sight served 
wonderously to whet our expectations. At last, after a full hour’s 
exertion, we contrived to draw him into the boat, and were literally 
thunderstruck by his size. He was the largest pike, said our Pali- 
nurus, as he stuck him coolly through the skull, that had ever been 
caught in the Lincoln Fens; and may, to this hour, be seen stuffed in 
the front parlour of the George Inn, Ramsay, to whose quaint but 
social landlord we presented him on our return. By this time the sun 
had declined considerably from his meridian ; and as night on the Fens, 
more especially when the waves run high, is anything but satisfactory, 
we prepared for our return to Ramsay. As we reached the mouth of 
the canal, we paused an instant to catch a parting glimpse of the scene 
we were quitting. It was more than ever impressive, for the gathering 
shadows of evening had heightened its fearful gloom. No sun dyed in 
blood, set in deep purple splendour on the vast waters of the lake; 
the twilight was worthy of the landscape, and crept on, accompanied 
by a mass of leaden clouds that momently sank down upon the Fen, 
whose livid surface, as we quitted it, lay stretched out in indistinct and 
frightful blackness behind us. 

Ihave now brought down my farrative to the third (i.e. the last) 
year of my residence at the University. This is usually a very awkward 
and embarrassing epoch. For his two first years, the dashing Cantab is 
every where abroad—he is seen dancing at the Huntingdon Assemblies 
—boating at Chesterton—betting at Newmarket—fishing on the fens— 
sporting on the Gogs—but the last year he rene | retires from notice ; 
his instinctive bashfulness gets the better of him; he shrinks into him- 
self, and becomes invisible, first to his friends, and finally to his creditors. 
This, therefore, I call the year of retribution and invisibility. With me 
it passed slowly, and in extreme wretchedness, I was dunned all day, 
and had the nightmare all night. Wherever I went, there was I sure to 
meet a creditor. In fact, so numerous were these last, that, had I been 
patriotically addicted, I am convinced I could have raised a regiment from 
them, out of which a capital Light Company—or, rather, a Forlorn . 
Hope—amight have been formed from my tailors only. 

Asif this of itself were not sufficiently vexatious, I had farther the feli- 
city of finding myself confined to Gates, Hall, and Chapel, for a week, in 
consequence of having presumed, through the medium of an epigram, 
to do justice to the personal and mental attractions of my before-men- 
tioned tutor. Of course, such rigour on his part was not to be passed 
over with impunity ; and, accordingly, I meditated a plan of revenge, 
which I put into execution as follows. Attached to our college was a 
smart, lively young girl, the niece of one of our bed-makers, of whose 
charms T n—at least so said report—was far from entertaining a 
bad opinion. Acting on the probability of this rumour, and having 
heard it luckily confirmed by some sly compliments which my chaste 
instructor paid one evening to the fair Dulcinea as she passed the Com- 
bination-room, in which he happened to be seated alone at his wine, I 
wrote him a letter in her name, requesting that he would meet me the 
ensuing evening at Parker's Piece, disguised in a dark cloak, as I wished 
much to consult him on matters of moment. I added, that, in order to 
prevent mistakes, I should be plainly dressed in a full black hood, 
with a hat on. I then addressed another epistle to T n’s chief 
enemy, the Bursar of the college—whose penchant for the same nymph 
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was notorious—containing a similar request, and appointing eight 6’¢lock 
as the hour of assignation for both. "This done, T suminidtiet! P—t and 
a few others to my presence, to whom I imparted my scheme, and who 
delighted of course at the idea, promised to aid me in its on ona 
With this view, at the appointed hour, we all took our station ind 
a hedge, close to which was the scene of assignation, and there awaited 
in anxious suspense the arrival of the enamoured couple. It was’‘a 
cloudy night ; the moon was at the end of her first quarter, and there 
was just sufficient glimmer to enable us to see, without very accurately 
distinguishing objects. The Bursar—a thin, spare, irritable little being, 
was the first who arrived. He was succeeded almost instantly by T——n, 
when both Gentleman advanced stealthily and cautiously towards each 
other. At the distance of a few yards T—— halted, and after taking off 
his spectacles to scrutinize the dark stranger who stood near him, and 
finding that he still remained looking towards him, as if in expectation 
of his approach, felt convinced that this must be his Dulcinea, and, in a 
paroxysm of emotion, walked briskly up, casting at the same time a 
second furtive glance around him, clasped the figure in his arms, and 
imprinted a deep, fervent, sonorous kiss upon its cheek. In an instant 
he recoiled with horror; the supposed damsel’s face was as coarse as a 
gravel pit, and to complete his confusion, the moon suddenly peeping 
out from behind a dense mass of vapour, enabled him satisfactorily to 
ascertain that he had been kissing his greatest enemy. Paralyzed by 
such a blunder, he stood staring wildly at the Bursar, who, in turn, 
tm his lips with a look of equal astonishment, not unmixed with 
indignation. After a moment’s pause— 

* A very awkward mistake !” faltered forth T——n, in a voice meant 
to be facetious—* very awkward, indeed! He! he! he!” 

« Sir,” replied the Bursar, “ I must say, this is the most unexpected 
—the most insulting—the most unprecedented. . 

Before he could finish the sentence, the real damsel herself, to whom 
P—t had imparted the joke, with a request, strengthened by a bribe, 
that she would assist at the dénouement, made her appearance. At sight 
of this unwelcome apparition, the two Gents. were literally stupified, and 
stood bowing and scraping to each other, at the same time edging off the 
scene of action, with a grave solemnity of visage that would have split 
the sides of Heraclitus himself, had it been his good luck to have f. 
on such days of wickedness. This was the moment that P-———t had selected 
for the exposure. In an instant we had all leaped the , and ted 
ourselves; while the tears of laughter ran down our cheeks, full in front 
of the two unfortunates, who, struck no doubt with an awful conscious- 
ness of their meditated iniquity, stood upon no further punctilios, but 
scampered off the field, neck and neck, at a rate that would have done 
credit to a Newmarket race-horse. Unfortunately, on reaching the 
borders of Parker's Piece, they overlooked the slight obstacle thrown in 
their way by a ditch of singularly superb dimensions, into which they 
both plunged headlong, with a precipitancy proportioned to the weight 
and thickness of their ive skulls, "Just at this crisis we came up, 
and finding four legs sticking up, like tall bullrushes, above the water, 
concluded of course that the owners of such enviable property must be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood ; so; at once to search for 
them, and, in less than a second, had the satisfaction of bringing up two 
heads, which, weighed down by the laws of specific gravity, had anchored 
alongside each other in the mud. To have attempted to distinguish the 
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features ef these heads would have been presumptuous ; we, therefore 
contented ourselves with reac that they wete indeed portions, 
however singular, of humanity ; and this achieved, we set out for P——t’s 
3 at Trinity, where we supped, after which, at an hour infinitely later 
. usual, our whole party broke up, P——+t proceeding ‘on his road 
alone, in the direction of Barnwell, beneatli a cold wititry eky ; and 
the remainder of us, each taking our departure for our respective abodes. 
__Hsarly the next morning, while I was yet living ovér in dream the 
occurrences of the preceding day, I was roused from sleep by the abrupt 
earance of my servant. “ Oh, Sir,” he said, breathless with agitation, 
Shave ou heard the news? all Cambridge rings with it!” Scarcely had 
I time to reply, when three or four of my last night's companions rushed 
into the room. ‘ Get up, for God’s sake get up,” they’ oné ard ‘all éx- 
claimed, “* Poor P——t?’ 
_* What of him?” I cried, springing from my bed i terror. 
~ © He is dead.” 
~ ™ Dead! dead !” the word pierced me like a shot. In an‘instant!I 
was up, and dressed, and flying as fast as grief and surprise could: bear 
me towards my poor friend’s rooms at Neville’s Court. Alas! the news 
was tootrue. P t, the social andmerry-hearted P. t, he from whom 
I had parted but a few hours before, and the echoes of whose last words 
were still ringing in my ear, was indeed a corpse! On his road to 
Barnwell, the night air operating on a frame heated with wine, and ren- 
dered sensitive by the warmth of a crowded supper-room, had brought 
on a resistless lethargy, under the influence of which, my ill-fated friend 
had laid himself down and tranquilly slept to death. His body was 
found at day-break by some labourers who were going to their work, 
stretched full length in a ditch scarce six inches deep: in water, half 
naked, with his clothes and watch carefully placed beside him on the 
bank. He had actnally imagined himself going to bed ! 

Such were the tidings I heard as I stood absorbed in thought beside 
the corpse of my late social, frank, and thoughtless crony.’ A‘ ‘few 
short hours ago, and who so full of life; now, who so dull, :cold, and 

sionless. Tabi hushed was his sleep! how profound, how: eternal ! 

ofire shot from his eye—no mirth played round his lip—the fixed, 
ghastly spirit of death, hung out its dreary banner on his countenance, 
th whose dread syntbol of power my heart sickened and died away. 
That night, my few remaining debts discharged, I bade adieu to the 
University. ‘The porters had just closed the college gates, and the last 
chimes from Saint Mary were pealing out their solemn tones, as the 
Leeds coach arrived at the Eagle and Child. How different were the 
feelings with which'I had last entered into that same inn yard! Then. I 
Was just starting into life, full of hope and buoyancy ; now, my health was 
impaired ; my prospects blighted; and I myself was flying -by some 
resistless impulse, from the grave of my best and earliest friend! These 
refléctions rushed with inconceivable bitterness across my soul, as I 
turned, while the coach proceeded swiftly down Trumpington-street, 
totake one farewell glance of the scene i was quitting for ever. The 


tr 








‘Majestic spires of King’s College, shooting proudly up: into the sky, 
‘were still visible in the gathering gloom of the hour ; an instant, and 


hey were concealed from view; and, as the last glimpse of Cambridge 
fadett'on the horizon, mry heart sunk within me, for I was a wanderer 
on the face of the earth ! 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF WELLINGTONIA, A NEWLY-DISCOVERED 
EMPIRE AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Our readers are already acquainted with the emterpelning attempts 
of some active and daring individuals, to found establishments in the 
newly discovered islands of the great Southern Pacific. But the arrival 
of the Wellesley Whaler in the river, on the 16th instant, puts us in 
possession of intelligence of the most curious nature, relative to a new 
power which has started up in those seas, and which threatens soon to 
produce very formidable consequences to the neighbouring empires of 
China, New Holland, and Owhyhee. 

We shall probably in our next number be enabled to give some de- 
tails of the progress of this extraordinary government, which is alto- 
gether formed on the military principle. For the present we must 
restrict ourselves to giving the code, which, as well as the settlement, 
is named from our favorite field-marshal. 


General Orders. 

The following rules and regulations having been enacted by his high- 
ness the sovereign in his highness’s supreme council of general officers, 
are hereby declared to be law.—From the Grand Parade, April 1828. 

The great question which hath hitherto divided this realm, creating 
divers opinions on matters of exceeding weight, and thereby disturbing 
the government thereof, having been happily settled by the wisdom and 
decision of his highness ; it is commanded, thet henceforth there shall be 
. no divisions of opinion whatever. The offenders to be shot. 

The tranquillity of the state having been insured by this salutary 
regulation ; it is further ordered, that there shall be no Public Questions 
for the time to come. The offenders to be shot. 

It being well known to us that, by long speeches and specious argu- 
ments in the legislature, much time is wasted, and the business of go- 
vernment thereby much delayed ; it is ordered, that in future no speech 
shall exceed five minutes in duration, and that no argument whatever 
shall be-used. The offender to be shot. 

The term Loyalist having been long assumed as the designation of the 
friends of the former system, now happily abolished ; it is ordered, that 
there shall in future be no loyalists. The offenders to be shot. 

The term Liberal having been for some time understood to mean an 
enemy to the system for the time being, whatever that might be; it is 
ordered, that there shall be no more liberals. The offenders to be shot. 

The factious opposers of government being obviously criminals 
against the state; it is ordered, that all opposition shall henceforth be 
considered factious. The offenders to be shot. 

Riots and other movements tending to the injury of the public peace, 
being much promoted by late hours ; it is hereby ordered, that no indi- 
vidual, out of uniform, sha! appear in any street of the metropolis after 
the hours of seven in winter, and nine in summer. The offenders to be shot. 

Theatres and other places of public resort, being capable of affording 
to turbulent and disaffected individuals the means of venting opinions 
offensive to the government, it is ordered, that the audience shall pre- 
serve strict silence during the representation. That no passage in the 
performance shall be noticed with either applause or censure, and that 
God save the King shall not be called for on any pretext, it being a 
notorious rallying cry and signal of disaffection to government. e 
offenders to be shot. 
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Dramatic writers, and other persons employed in fabricating per- 
formances for the stage, are on no. pretence whatever to introduce poli- 
tical allusions, or observations tending to bring ridicule upon the great 
officers of government, or any other public persons. The offenders to 
be shot. 

Newspapers being, in all countries, the instruments of disaffection and 
misrepresentation, it is ordered that, from and after the date hereof, all 
newspapers shafl be abolished ; and, in their place, a Gazette shall be 
issued weekly from the grand parade, giving notice of all matters essen 
tial to the community, namely, promotions in the army, the changes of 
the ministerial staff, the cabinet dinners, and his highness’s levees. The 
offenders to be shot. 

The distribution of justice being retarded by the old forms of Europe, 
its acceleration, impartiality, and easiness of access, will be provided for 
by permanent courts-martial held in the metropolis; and by moveable 
columns of judge advocates, and fusileers making the circuit of the pro- 
vinces. The members to be sworn on the army list. With which regu- 
lations all men are hereby commanded to comply. Offenders to be shot. 

The new subordination of society being of the highest importance, and 
dress being one of the most valuable means of sustaining that subordina- 
tion, it is ordered, that every individual shall dress after a pattern pro- 
vided at the office of the grand parade. And the military costume being, 
in all instances, the most convenient, natural, and simple, it is further 
ordered, that all professions shall model their clothing thereon. That 
judges shall be distinguished by scarlet coats, with six stripes of gold 
lace, on the model of the heavy dragoons. That the clergy shall wear 
hussar jackets with fur, and foraging caps on the model of the commis- 
sariat. Physicians to wear the death’s-head shako. Lawyers the rifle 
uniform ; and county members of the legislature, the uniform of the 
waggon train. The nation in general to wear liveries, turned up with 
blue and yellow, according to the taste of the district general officers, 
with worsted lace epaulets and edging: in the colour of which the 
“wee are graciously permitted to choose for themselves. Offenders to 
be shot. 

The accumulation of plate and other articles of value, in individual 
hands, being a source of discontent to those who do not possess such 
property, and of danger to those who do; it is ordered, that no person, 
of whatever condition, shall possess more than one dozen of silver spoons ; 
silver forks, and other table furniture, and ornaments of the precious 
metals, are prohibited. Offenders to be shot. 

But the exigencies of the state being, in every instance, essential to be 
— for, it is ordered, that the money arising from the foregoing 

isuse of an idle and invidious luxury, shall be paid into the public trea- 
sury. Offenders to be shot. 

The defence of the state being of the very first importance, and the 
old system of levies being slow, expensive, and inefficient for hostilities 
on a grand scale ; it is ordered, that every male individual, from sixteen 
to sixty, without exception of rank or age, shall be at the disposal of the 
state ; and that daily drills of the whole population shall be held in every 
district ; and general reviews once a month, when those fit for foreign 
service, or to be drafted into the colonial regiments, shall be reported to 
his highness. Offenders to be shot. 

It being necessary that the high functionaries of the state shall sustain 
heir offices with becoming dignity ; it is ordered that, by and with the 
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consent of his ‘highness, they may augment, from time to time, their 
salaries and other appointments, as they may deem necessary, and that 
no inquiry be made into either the augmentation or the necessity. Offen- 
ders to be shot. 

_ Rewards for merit being suitable to the wisdom of the state and the 
encouragement of individual exertion, it is ordered that a pension list be 
constructed of unlimited dimensions. The allotment thereof being solely 
in the hands of his highness, and no inquiry to be made on the subject: 
the’ merits of individuals, whether public or private, being of ‘too deli- 
cate a nature to be judged of and ascertained by the hasty opinions of the 
people. Ladies to have a separate list, under the head of “ Home de- 
partment.” Each high functionary being empowered to charge allow- 
ances thereon for all the younger branches of his family and connections 
to the tenth degree removed: all public inquiry is strictly prohibited on 


the subject. Offenders to be shot. 
“The secret service money being issued for objects of the first necessity, 


it is ordered that no inquiry shall be set on foot as to the existence of 
the necessity, the extent of the issue, or the hands through which it 
passes. Offenders to be shot. 

_ The building of palaces for the high functionaries being one of the 
most appropriate employments of the national money, it is ordered, that 
such palaces shall be built, when and wherever it may suit the conveni- 
ence of the high functionaries. The buildings being called public offices, 
and all investigation on the subject being deemed vexatious and insubor- 
dinate. Offenders to be shot. 

_Great offence having been given from time to time to eminent indivi- 
duals, of tender consciences, by the application of names and other desig- 
nations, taken from the worst and most odious characters of history, or 
the vilest vermin, or the habits of the basest men, it is hereby most 
strictly ordered, that no public servant of his highness shall be stigma- 
tized with the name of Judas, or Iscariot, or both together ; nor by the 
name of Jefferies ; nor be called lily livered slave, nor sneaking apostate. 
pi word “ Rat” to be abolished from the language. Offenders to be 

ot. 

Improper use having been made by factious individuals of the occa- 
sional distresses of merchants, manufacturers, and others, it is ordered, 
that such topics shall not be adverted to in future ; that commerce and 
manufactures shall be always understood to be in the most flourishing 
state, the finances thriving, and every thing in the best possible condition. 
Offenders to be shot. 

Oratorial exaggerations, and other arts of public declaimers, being at- 
tended with manifest injury to the public peace, it is hereby ordered 
that all speeches shall be fairly written out and laid before his highness, 
for the space of at least one fortnight before they shall be spoken in the 
legislature. That all references to public pledges be strictly suppressed, 
and that the words “ Reform, (Economy, Public Principle, and National 
ba ek be deemed rebellious and reyolutionary. Offenders to be shot. 

' This code being the wisest, freest, and happiest that ever was offered 
to a nation, it is ordered that all men shall pay thereto “ cheerful obedi- 
ence.” Offenders to be shot. 

-Giyen under our hand and sword, this Sixteenth day of April, and 
First of our Reign. 7 a. oe f B. P. 


V. F. A true copy. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT OF FEVER. 


In: was:the eleventh day of my, fever., The medical attendants had 
again collected round my bed for a last struggle with the disease, that 
was drying up, my blood, and searing the very marrow of my bones. 
Unfortunately, in every sense of the word, for my present comfort, as for 
the chance of recovery, I had little faith in them, though, to judge from 
the result, my opinion had less of reason than of pRpUTice, But I could 
not help myself ; I was far away from those in whom I should have put 
trast, in the Isle of Jersey, which, for any useful purpose, as regarded 
distance, might as well been the Isle of Madeira. 

My. physicians had deemed it proper. to bring with them a third—an’ 
addition to their number that I felt at the time was ominous of nothing 
good. Still I had an instinctive dread of asking the one plain question, 
“Do you give me over?” This would have ended all suspense, but. 
then it. might have also ended all hope ; and who would willingly put 
hope fromhim? I endeavoured to gather from their looks the opinion, 
which, I feared to ask for ; but men of this description, have ther no 
feelings to conceal—long acquaintance with misery haying rendered them 
perfectly callous—or, as in the better and rarer case, the strong sense of 
duty has taught them to subdue every appearance of emotion. How 
eagerly, did I watch their passing glances as they stood about me! and 
how yet more anxiously did I listen to their half-whispered consultation 
on their retiring to the next room, to decide upon the awful question of 
life or death ; for to that I knew too well my case had come. I felt 
as the criminal must feel when the jury have left the box, carrying with 
them the power to save or destroy, and much more likely, from what has 
passed, to use that power fatally. Death, when it shall come, will never 
have half the bitterness of those few minutes of horrible suspense, when 
life, the dearest stake we can play for, is on the die, and hope is strug- 
gling, 'single-handed, against doubt, and fear, and reason. LI listened 
till I heard, or seemed to hear, the throbbings of my own heart ; but I 
could catch nothing beyond a few broken sentences, though the folding- 
doors that divided the two rooms were left ajar ; and the words heard 
thus imperfectly, only added to my apprehensions.—“ I think not,” 
said the new-comer.. What was it he did not think ?—that I should live, 
or that I should die?“ To-morrow,” said the same voice.—“ Ay, to-mor- 
row !” thoughtl, “ to-morrow I shall be cold and senseless ; she who now 
drops the tears of burning agony over my death-bed—who would give 
her own life, were that possible, to prolong mine but a few hours—even 
she will shrink in horror from me.” I could almost fancy it was written’ 
on yonder wall that it shall be thus. Fancy ?>—why, it is there, written 
by the.same hand that wrote the awful “ Mene, mene tekel upharsin,” 
on the walls of the banquet-room of Belshazzar. 

Wil it be believed? IL was yet in the full possession of my senses 
when this wild notion seized me ; or at least I had a perfect conscious- 
ness of. my own identity. The setting sun shone broadly and strongly 
through the red curtains that had been drawn to exclude the light, and 
fell, upon the walls opposite to me in crimson lines, that irresistibly 
recalled to my overheated brain the letters of fire that brought dismay 
and death to the heart of the Babylonian king. But, I repeat it, I was 
still in my perfect senses; I knew that I was at St. Heliers, in the Isle 
of Jersey; I could distiguish all around me ; I could count the rapid 
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beatings of my pulse ; I, knew,. too, that the rushing sound below my 
window was the bursting of the waves upon the beach ; and could even 
argue with myself on all I saw and felt. If that were not real, which 
my eyes presented as such, what was real? The moon, the sum itself; 
existed to me but as I saw them; and if sight be the evidence of reality 
in one case, why not in another? This, therefore, was no mote than the 
prologue to delirium ; the thing itself was yet to come. 

The physicians had long since gone. The evening declined rapidly, 
and in those few hours, which may be said to linger between light and 
darkness, I was in a state of comparative quiet. But when night came 
on—eyeless, voiceless, heavy night !—oh, how inexpressibly wretched 
then is the chamber of sickness! Darkness made visible by the dim, 
dull taper, that only serves to light our terrors ;—silence so deep, that 
the low ticking of the clock falls on the ear like rain-drops on stone, 
fretting and consuming ;—the array of phials, full and empty ;—the 
clothes long since disused, and now hanging on the frame, from which it 
is probable the same hand will never again remove them ;—the old, 
hard-featured nurse, whose presence cannot for a moment be separated 
from the idea of disease and suffering ;—the light, ominous click of the 
death-watch, a fable which health with reason laughs at, but which 
sickness believes, and trembles while it believes :—all these work upon 
the mind, and the mind again upon the body, till the brain is excited to 
delirium... And to that state I was fast tending; I felt it myself, and 
even tried by reasoning to keep down my rising fancies. But it was all 
to no purpose ; strange shapes began to float about me, while my hands 
and feet burnt like iron thrice heated in the furnace, and my own touch 
scorched my own flesh. Those fantastic shadows, too, flung from the 
various pieces of furniture upon the wall !—how they mocked me by’ 
their flitting forms, as the rushlight flickered to and fro under the air! 

« Will it never again be morning? Oh, if this long, dreary night 
would only ! If I could but again see the light of day !—Hark ! 
the. clock calaies another hour is gone !” 

I had spoken this aloud ; and the nurse, with that gratuitous spirit of 
information, which infects the old and heartless when the thing to be 
communicated give pain, lost no time in setting me right: it ‘was 
the passing bell I had heard. And what was that to me more than to 
any one beside? I was not the nearer death because another had just 
deceased. Had I been capable of reason, there was nothing in this for 
terror; but, in such cases, we do not reason—we feel. 

« Only the passing bell!” I said, repeating her words—“< only—the 
bell that calls the worm into a new feast! Oh, for morning—morning ! 
—when will it be morning ?—I say, what is the hour ?” 

“ Ten, Sir; it. has just struck. But you had better try to sleep.” 

“No more than ten! I thought it had been three at least.—Sleep, 
you say? Ay, but how can I, when that fellow grins at me so horribly, 
and the room goes round, and the lights flicker? But you are right; I 
will go to sleep—to sleep—to sleep !” 

I buried my head in the clothes, to shut out the images that ‘harassed! 
me, and for a time slept, or seemed to sleep. It was, however, orily 
for a short time—perhaps an hour—perhaps a few minutes—I know 
not; but time grows longer as we approach the grave, as the shadows 
increase in thedecline of day. 

The sound of trumpets startled me from my broken slumber. TI was 
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in, Rome, a Roman amongst Romans, with no other consciousness of 
individual being than what belonged ‘to that moment ; yet memory and 
fancy had strangely wrought together, confounding men and things, 
times and places. War had fixed his throne in the capital, and bound 
his brow with the crown of victory. Men neither thought nor spoke of 
any thing but battle and triumph ; they were the only measure of glory 
—the sole object for which we lived. The wealth of nations was con- 
stantly pouring through the streets, either as tribute or as plunder, to 
satisfy a spirit that was insatiable, and to swell a pride that was already 
towering to the clouds. What were kings, rich with barbaric gold and 
pearl, to the meanest of us, though our rags were an offence to earth and 
heaven,?—to us, the citizens of eternal Rome? Our eagles waved over 
them, to defend or to devour ; our senate gave them laws, either as 
slaves or allies. And who lent wings to those eagles, or gave voice to 
that senate, but ourselves—the children of eternal Rome? It was told 
us.by our tribunes ; it was repeated by our consuls; it was engraved 
upon our banners, that spoke neither of tribunes nor of consuls, but of 
the senate and the Roman people ; while the tremendous Cabule, the 
S, P.Q. R., spread terror amongst the remotest nations of the world, 
We might want for bread, but we never wanted for that food which 
pampers the spirit, and elevates poor mortality above the level of earth, 
Slaves in gold and purple might flatter kings, but our flatterers were the 
conquerors of kings ; they were heroes and demigods, the bravest, and 
the wisest, and the noblest of the earth, and yet were fain to put’ on the 
garments of humility, shewing their scars and counting their deserts to 
win our favour. Wherever our eyes turned, they were saluted with 
the monuments of our glory—the records of a conquered world. There 
was no pause, no stagnation of existence with us ; our tide of life rolled 
onward like a torrent, foaming, boiling, and sparkling, amidst the shouts 
of victory, the glitter of triumph, the pageantry of festivals, the elo- 
quence of the senate, the tumult of the forum, the crowning of one hero, 
the immolation of another ;—amidst crimes that, from their greatness and 
their motives, shone out like virtues—and virtues which wore the bloody 
hue ef crimes—but both crimes and virtues such as none but a Roman 
could have had the head to imagine, or the heart to execute. Such was 
our every-day life; but the present day was one of even more than usual 
interest. The formidable eagles were passing out at one gate with their. 
mailed legions to distant battle ; while, at another, Pompey, and Scipio, 
and Camillus, and Cesar, and the conqueror of Corioli, were returning 
victorious in the midst of rejoicing multitudes. The kings and warriors 
of many nations, from India to Britain, followed their triumphant wheels; 
and in the faces of those kings and warriors might be read defeat, and 
shame, and wrath, and captivity. The masses of human life grew yet 
denser; the clamour of triumph swelled louder and louder, peal aher 
peal, incessant, like the bursting of astormy sea upon the shore. I saw 
a king—he who a few days before had ruled a world, who had been the 
joy or the terror of more millions than Rome could count thousands—I 
saw, him, this mighty one, dash out his brains, in the impatience of 
despair, with his fetters ; and the many around shouted applauses on ‘the 
noble, deed, as if it had been a mimic death on the public stage ; but, in 
the next moment, the glorious suicide was forgotten, the pageant passed 
on, and the marching legions trampled with indifference on the corse, 
till it, became a portion of the highway. 
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In the midst of this swelling pa and while the temples were yet 
reeking with incense, I was sensible, th I knew not why, that I had 
become the object of general awe and Men scowled as they 
passed by me, and drew their garments more closely to them, to avoid 
the contamination of my nearness, as if I had carried p e and pesti- 
lence in my touch ; or else turned pale with terror, and ied on, as 

would have fled from the path of the aspic: Still I kept on my way 
without stop or question, the startling crowd dividing before me like 
water before the prow of a vessel when the gale is at the highest, till I 
found myself in the senate-house. A general murmur arose at m 

ance, and all simultaneously started up from the bench on whi 

Ie seated myself, and passed over to the opposite side, where Cato 
sate lowering hatred and defiance, and Cicero was watching me with his 
keen, eagle eyes, while his whole frame trembled with visible emotion. 
I knew that I was Catiline, with the will to be lord of the city, or to lay 
it in ruins—I recked not which—and the dread and loathing I inspired 
were sweeter to me than flattery. Rome, that feared nothing else, feared 
me. I rejoiced that it was so; I could have laughed, but for prudence, 
at the majestic horrors of Cato—the doubtful brow of Cesar, who loved 
the treason, though he shrank from its danger—and the spare face of the 
consul, bleached with his midnight terrors, and not yet seeming quite 
assured of his safety, even when bucklered round by his friends. But 
even then, while my heart was swelling with present and expected 
triumph, the orator arose and thundered in my ears the terrible “ Quo- 
usque tandem, Catilina ;” and a thousand voices re-echoed with deafening 
roar, “ Quousque tandem—quousque tandem!” It was like the unholy 

ll of some wizzard. The images of the gods, the marbles of the 
illustrious dead, in temple and in porch, in the forum and in the senate, 
all at that sound became instinct with life, and cried out with the pve 
orator, “ Quousque—quousque !” I endeavoured to reply, to defend 
myself, to hurl back defiance on the wretched peasant of Arpinum, who 
had dared to brand a Roman and a noble; but my voice was no more, 
amidst the tumult, than the voice of a child would be to the cataract or 
the ravings of the tempest. I was stunned, beaten to the earth, by the 
mighty congregation of sounds; my eyes dazzled ; my brain shook ; 
and down I toppled—down—down—a precipice as deep as from heaven 
-to earth, catching at every thing in the long descent to break my fall. 
But all was in vain: the stoutest oaks snapped under my grasp like the 
dried reeds of autumn ; the ponderous masses of jutting rock sank from 
my tread like hills of sand. The weight of some strange crime was upon 
me ; and, loaded as I was, nothing was so stout it could give my foot a 
resting-place. 

Unconsciousness, or sleep, its counterfeit, dropt a curtain between me 
and this stage of suffering, and again the shadows of my delirium took 
another form. I was in a spacious theatre, where the earlier events of 
the French revolution were being represented, till, by degrees, that 
which at first had been no more than cy ai became reality ; and I, who 
had only been a spectaror, was converted into an actor, and called upon 
to do and suffer. Sometimes I paraded the streets with the infuriated 
mob, shouting “ Ca ira” and the Marseillois Hymn; while, at others, 
I was the doomed object of popular hatred, and had a thousand hair- 
breadth escapes from the guillotine, which was going on incessantly by 
night and day, til] the kennels ran with gore, and Paris had the look and 
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smell of one huge slaughter-house. Still the cry was for blood— more 
blood !” » The sun itself refused to shine any longer on the polluted city. 
It:was the third morning, and still no other light ap in the sky 
but a broad, crimson moon, in which Paris, with its s of death, was 
reflected.as in a mirror suspended above our heads. This sign, however, 
prodigious as it was, had no effect except on a few weaker spirits; in 

the yells of blasphemy only became so much the louder and 
the fiercer ; for the people were drunk with sin and blood as with new 
wine, and reeled along the streets like Atys and the frantic crew of 
Cybele in olden times, when their limbs were wet with recent gore, the 
foul offerings to the unknown goddess. A pale priest, venerable from 
his grey locks and placid features—placid even in the midst of all this 
fearful tumult—pointed with his aged hands to the red sign above, and 
bade us remember the fate of Nineveh. He was instantly seized by the 
mob, and dragged towards the scaffold, where the executioner inces- 
santly plied his office, and as each head fell, shrieked, rather than called, 
tothe populace, “ Encore un! encore un!” He was the rabid ogre of 
the fairy tale, who scarcely devours one victim ere he clamours for 
another. © Imagination cannot picture a more loathsome or terrific mon- 
ster) His face, though still human, bore the same revolting resemblance 
to the wolf that man, in his worst form, is sometimes found to bear to 
the monkey ; his teeth, or rather fangs, for they were of enormous size, 
protruded from the bloated, purple lips, that were constantly drawn 
back and distorted with one eternal grin; his cheeks had the fixedness 
of marble, with that frightful ashy hue which is only to be found on the 
face of the dead, and can be compared to nothing living ; the colour of 
his eyes, small, fierce, and burning, could not be distinguished ; but 
they were deeply sunk under huge brows, which, like his head, were 
utterly bald of hair. In place of all other dress, he wore a winding- 
sheet, without belt or buckle, that at every movement spread and again 
closed upon his body, as if it had been a part of himself, and more like 
the wings of a bat in its action, than the mere waving of a shroud. 

The populace thrust forward the poor old priest with clubs and staves 
towards this monster, much as the keeper of some wild beast thrusts into 
its'den the living victim that is destined to gorge its appetite. In the 
twinkling of an eye, his head fell; when the man of blood shook his 
shroud till its swelling folds left his body naked ; and holding out to 
me his long arms, reiterated his incessant cry, “ Encore un!” Before 
the rabble, who were well enough inclined to gratify his wishes, could 
seize mé, I had burst my way through them, and leaving the noise far 
behind me, had found a refuge in my hotel. 

Here I fancied myself safe. I could still hear the shouting of the 
people, but it was at a distance ; and the very sound of danger, thus 
remote, added to the feeling of security. It was like the idle roaring of 
the sea, from which we have just escaped, to listen on the safe summit 
of a rock to its impotent growlings for the prey that has been snatched 
froth it. ‘But what was my dismay, when, on turning to the window, 
T again saw the shrouded monster’s face close to the glass, and heard 
again his terrific cry, “ Encore un!” With a speed such as only horror 
can give, I darted: out of the room, and fled to the topmost chamber of 
the building, where, if at all, I might reasonably hope to be beyond the 
reach of his fearful pursuit: But the lock !—the cursed lock that should 
have’shut out mine enemy !—the key was fixed in its rusty wards beyond 
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- power to move it, and, strive all I would, I could not shoot the 
bolt. 

In the midst of my desperate efforts, the key broke—shivered into a 
thousand pieces, as if it had been glass; and there I stood, hopeless, 
helpless, without the possibility of further flight. I had reached my 
utmost limit. 

But how could I be blind to those ponderous bolts and bars, that 
made any lock unnecessary, and were almost too weighty to be lifted ? 
Nothing short of the hand and hammer of a blacksmith, and those too 
plied for hours, could break down a door with such defences. To draw 
and fasten them was no more than the work of a single instant ; and no 
sooner was this effected than I felt myself as safe as in a castle of triple 
brass. In the triumph and excess of my confidence, I flung open the 
window to look for my baffled enemy, and tauntingly shouted his own 
cry, “ Encore un!” <A _ voice, close at my ear, returned the cry, 
“ Encore un!’ At that hateful and hated sound, I reeled round as if 
staggering from a pistol-shot, when—horror !—there was the monster, 
neither all man nor all wolf, but an inexplicable compound of both—a 
thing not to be defined by words ; there he was, hanging over me, closing 
me about with his shroud like a serpent with his folds, his face close to 
mine. I gave not a moment’s thought or look to the depth below, but 
flung myself from the window, and, without knowing how or why, found 
myself a prisoner in the Temple, amongst many others, destined like 
myself to the guillotine. 

Never were mirth and misery so intimately blended as amongst us, 
who could have no other expectation than that of death ; whether to-day 
or to-morrow, was uncertain ; but still death by the edge of the axe, and 
before the week was over. Some wept, and some laughed—some 
prayed, and some danced; and, every time the sun set, its beams fell 
upon diminished numbers, till myself and four others were all that 
remained of the hundreds that filled the prison on my entrance. 

It was the seventh day. Of our little band it was doubtful who, if 
any, would see the next morning ; and this very circumstance, this 
community of near danger, had linked our hearts more closely than years 
of friendship could have done, though cemented by rank and fortune. 
But this tie, close as it might be, was destined in a few hours only to 
be snapped asunder by the hand that, sooner or later, breaks all ties. 
The last rays of the sun were dimly melting into shadow, when my 
companions were summoned to attend their judges—a summons that was 
in itself equivalent to a sentence of death ; for with such judges, to try 
was to condemn. We all felt it to be so. Our farewells were accordingly 
warm and earnest, like those of men who were parting never to meet ; 
and in a few minutes I was left to the solitude of my dungeon. 

Night came on. I knew that I had not another day to live, and 
could count the hours between the present moment and the time when 
I should cease to be ; a knowledge which, whether it be a curse or a 
blessing, is granted to none save the criminal doomed to expiate on earth 
his offences against the children of earth. My fancy laboured with a 
thousand schemes of escape, none perhaps absolutely impracticable, but 
all improbable, and such only as a prisoner would conceive with the 
immediate fear of death before his eyes. 

In the midst of these imaginings, I was struck by a light, shining 
through a crevice, as it seemed, of the prison-door. Life and liberty 
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were in the pale glimmer. I started up to examine it, and found that 
the jailer, in his hurry, or in his intoxication—a state that always pre- 
vailed with him, more or less, towards the evening—had turned the ~s 
in the lock without first fairly closing the door, so that the bolt had been 
shot beside the staple. Here, then, was a chance of escape when I least 
expected it, if the occasion were only boldly, wisely, and seasonably 
employed. Boldly and in good time I resolved to_use it; whether 
wisely or not, the result would shew. Leaving my dungeon, I entered a 
long winding corridor, and after passing through an empty room of 
somewhat less dimensions than the one which I had just quitted, at length 
found it terminate in a sort of porch or hall, tnd by the great gate of 
the prison, the only obstacle that now remained between me and freedom. 
It was, however, guarded, and trebly guarded by locks, bolts, and bars, 
all of the most formidable calibre ; but the jailer, with the keys at his 
girdle, and his hat slouched over his face so as to conceal his features, 
sate in an arm-chair before a blazing wood fire, which roared up the 
chimney, and danced in broad light upon the walls. The cigar that he 
had been smoking hung loosely in his hand, half-burnt out ; and by his 
side was a rough deal table on three legs, scored and stained with the 
marks of former debauchery, and now set out with a horn jug and a 
flagon, that, by the smell, had contained brandy—thus proving the fixed- 
ness of his habits, while all round him was changing, not only from day 
to day, but from hour to hour, and, it might almost be said, from minute 
to minute. 

I listened, and was convinced that the man slept; but, besides that 
his slumber was far from sound, as was evident from his disturbed 
breathing and the occasional lifting of his arms, I could hardly hope, 
under any circumstances, to detach the keys from his belt, and undo the 
ponderous bolts and bars, without awaking him. There was but little 
time for choice or reflection. Such an opportunity was not likely to last 
long, and still less to occur a second time, so that what I did I must 
do quickly. To murder him was all that was left to me, and, seeing no 
cause to hesitate when the alternative was his life or mine, I drew from 
my bosom a knife, that, by some negligence on the part of the searchers, 
I had been fortunate enough to retain. In another instant he had been 
with the dead. I raised my arm to strike ; but just then he seemed to 
be awaking. I paused: there was a smothered laugh beneath the hat, 
and, strange to say, it thrilled through me. I trembled from head to 
foot ; but there was no time to be lost, and the weapon glittered in its 
descent—when the appalling cry, “‘ Encore un!” again burst upon my 
ear, striking me almost senseless. The cloak and hat dropped from the 
supposed sleeper ; and there again was the untiring monster, in all his 
hideousness! For an instant we gazed on each other, without words 
and without motion. I had no power either to stir or speak—to depre- 
cate his approach, or to fly from it. 

The spell slowly dissolved. I crept, or rather glided from him, my 
eyes still fixed upon his visage, till the wall prevented further flight. I 
was row like a stag at bay. He began to move in histurn. Witha 
long, measured stride, he put forth one foot, and it came again to the 
floor with the sound of an enormous hammer on the anvil. There, for 
the space of a minute, he paused, fixing me with his fierce red eyes, that 
seemed to burn with some unholy fire. He took a second step, slow and 
changing as the first—a third—a fourth!—and the fifth brought him 
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close to me—ay, 80 close, that I could look into those terrible eyes and 
see myself imaged there. AndI did so: I could not help it, in spite of 
the horror with which they inspired me. 

His shroud now folded round me—tighter—tighter—till the hair stood 
erect upon my head, and my breast laboured to bursting. I struggled 
and struggled, under the horrible sense of suffocation, while he folded 
me yet more closely, his voice sounding all the time, ‘“ Encore un !” 

The catastrophe of this fearful struggle was lost to me in a rapid suc- 
cession of visions, that came more or less distinct, and again melted away, 
like those fantastic forms which the clouds build up in a summer’s even- 
ing, when the winds are high, and the sun is sinking amidst a world of 
vapours. I skimmed the air with the birds; I dived into the waters 
with the sea-mew ; or floated on its surface with a fleet of gallant barks, 
that were sailing to some unknown land, which no one could name, but 
which all knew to be the land of the sun, where the spice grew like 
acorns, and the stones of the highway were emeralds and diamonds. As 
we neared it, the air grew softer, the skies brighter, the waters clearer : 
it was a world unlike the world we had left, not in degree, but in kind ; 
and the feelings it excited required a new language for their expression. 
But even then the scene faded. I was burning at the stake by the side 
of the Huguenots, surrounded by thousands, who in general did not, or 
dared not, pity us, though the faces of many were convulsed with eager 
horror ; a here and there the features of some young female, in despite 
of beads and rosary, expressed a sympathy with our fate. The flames 
from the new-lit fagots hissed like serpents. Anon, before the fires, 
that wrapt us as with a garment, were burnt out, I was tossing on the 
waters of the Polar Sea, amidst mountains of blue ice, whose tops were 
in the clouds. The surge dashed and broke upon these colossal masses 
as upon so many rocks of granite. On a sudden, a crash like thunder 
stilled the mutinous billows. The huge icebergs were rent and shivered, 
and their summits dissolved into floods, that came roaring and tum- 
bling down their rugged sides, till all around us was a world of cataracts, 
and in the pool below our little bark tossed and eddied like a dry leaf in 
the whirlwind. 

Again the scene changed. I was an Indian prince, hunting the tiger 
with my attendant rajahs, richer and prouder than the Persian satraps of 
old, when Xerxes led forth his millions to perish on the Grecian soil, and 
build up an everlasting record to the glory of the Athenian. The sun 
set,—and rose,—and again it set,—and still we were following our spot- 
ted prey over stock and stone, dashing through rivers and down pre- 
cipices so steep, the chamois must have broken his neck in the attempt 
to descend them, till I had at last far—far outstripped my companions. of 
the chase. The tiger was now within a few yards of me. I fired, and 
wounded him in the flank, as was evident from the gush of blood that 
followed. The animal turned suddenly round upon me, rearing himself 
on his hind-legs with a hideous grow] that i like a human laugh, 
and,——horror !—there again was the man of blood, with his cry of 
“Encore un!” Tongue cannot tell, nor brain imagine, the despair, the 
loathing, the shrinking of soul and body, that I experienced at again 
coming in contact with this eternal apparition! I called on the sands of 
the desert, to rise in clouds and bury me—on the mountains, to fall and 
crush me—on the distant ocean, to ascend in a second deluge and swallow 
me. And my wish seemed likely to be accomplished ; for, while I was 
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yet in the horrors of his presence, by some inexplicable shifting of the 
scene I was in Africa, and the past was as if it had never been. On 
every side, as far as the - could reach, was sand—nothing but sand— 
hot and burning sand—which scorched the weary soles of the feet, as 
though I had been walking on molten lava. Suddenly the wind began 
to howl, and at its voice the fiery mass rolled, and swelled, and surged, 
and was lifted up as the storm lifts up the sea; but its waves were more 
like mountains. Then again the unstable mass formed itself into moving 
columns, and these giants of the desert traversed, or rather swept, the 
waste with a speed that made flight — sen But I was not fated to 
perish by them. They rolled around me harmless, and, in less than what 
seemed an hour, all was again calm, and the sun sunk down upon 
silence—a silence that was lifeless! 

A raging thirst tormented me. But no stream was near in the moon- 
light expanse, and the night of the desert had no dews to moisten my 
parched lips. Had any benevolent genius stood before me, with an 
offered diadem in one hand, and a glass of fair water in the other, I had 
rejected empire, and snatched at the more humble boon with rapture. 
The pains of fire or of steel—and I had felt both within the last few 
hours—were nothing to the torments of this terrible thirst: it drank my 
very life-blood. 

In the midst of this unutterable agony, I heard, or thought I heard, 
the rushing of water. Strange that I had not seen it before! Within 
a hundred yards of me was an oasis, or island of the desert, covered with 
a grove of palms, and a remarkable sort of tree, for which I knew no 
name ; but it breathed a fragrance sweeter than all the spicy gales of 
Araby the Blessed: yet still sweeter to my fancy was the little crystal 
spring that bubbled from the turf beneath, sparkling, and leaping along 
over stone and pebble, as if rejoicing in the soft moonlight. If ever there 
was bliss on earth, it was mine for that brief moment when my eyes first 
fell upon the stream. But, like every joy beneath the sun, it proved a 
shadow, an insubstantial vapour, fading the very instant it was grappled 
with. When I would have drunk, all was mist and confusion ; and 
then, for awhile, my troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blank in my existence—for aught I know for hours. Had 
I been dead, the mind and body could not have been wrapt in a repose 
more deep or senseless. 

After a time, it seemed to me as if I awoke from a long, long slumber, 
all that had passed shewing to my memory rather as the dream of sl 
than of delirium. On this awaking, I had a distinct perception that 1 
was in my bed-room, dangerously ill, if not dying. Buta great change 
had taken place since ten o'clock. In the middle of the chamber was 
an unfinished coffin, supported by tressels, on which several funereal 
figures were busily at work, driving in the nails, that were yet deficient, 
with huge sledge-hammers. Their blows fell fast as hailstones, strikin 
forth a continued stream of fire, the only light they had to work by ; atid 
it lent a horrid hue to their faces, such as belongs to the dead rather than 
to the living. 

It was a ghastly sight for a sick man to see these creatures employed 
upon his own coffin ; for that it was intended for me, I knew too well 
—how, or whence, I cannot say—but the conviction was as strong upon 
me as if I had read my own name upon the lid. The hag of a nurse, 
too !—she who was paid to watch over my sickness—to guard me from 
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every danger—she, too, was busy amongst them, urging on the work, 
and giving her directions to those who were prompt enough of them- 
selves without her assistance. It was evidently a labour of love to all 
concerned in it. 

At length their task was finished ; not a nail, not a screw, was want- 
ing ; every thing was ready but the corse to put in it. 

At the striking of the last blow, the owl whooped thrice ; and there 
was a flapping of wings, and the beating of some hard, horny substance 
against the window. 

“ He is here !” said one of the men, drawing back the curtain. 

And there, indeed, was a monstrous owl, staring at me with his red 
eyes, and beating the glass impatiently with his wings. The cricket 
answered from the hearth with a shriller cry ; and the death-watch by 
the side of my bed was louder and faster in his ominous clicking. 

A deep silence followed. Nothing, for a few minutes, was heard in the 
chamber but my own breathing, which fear had rendered hard and 
hurried. The funereal figures stood with uplifted hammers, like men 
in anxious and momentary expectation ; and even the old hag, though 
her coarse features were distorted with the workings of impatience, yet 
Femained silent. 

Again the owl whooped, striking the window so furiously that it rat- 
tled in the frame; and again the cricket cried, and the death-watch 
answered as before. At these signs of increasing impatience, he who 
had drawn the curtain spoke again :— 

** Master! shall I toll the bell? The owl Has whooped,—the cricket 
cried,—and the death-watch called.” 

« Not yet,” was the answer. “It is not quite twelve; the clock 
must strike first.—Be still, Sir Urian,” he added, turning to the bird of 
night, who flapped his pinions yet more vehemently at the delay ;— 
“* your time is not yet come.” 

At this rebuke, the owl folded his wings upon his breast, and the 
cricket and the death-watch hushed their cry. 

But even this respite, short as it was, seemed too long for the hag. 
She could not wait for the fated hour, when, as it seemed, death would 
of himself visit me, but must needs anticipate his coming, though the 
hand of the time-piece on the table pointed to the last quarter before 
twelve. Filling a cup from one of the many phials, she came to my bed- 
side, and croaked out, “ It is time; drink, and die!” But I stoutly 
refused the draught so ominously presented. The hag persisted, uttering 
dreadful, half-intelligible menaces ; and, in the very desperation of ter- 
ror, I struggled as for life, and endeavoured to dash down the chalice. 
But I was a mere child in her hands. She forced me back upon my 
pillow with a strength that to my feebleness seemed gigantic, and poured 
the poison down my throat in spite of my utmost resistance. 

No sooner was it swallowed than it crept like ice through my veins, 
freezing up life as it stole on, drop by drop, and inch by inch, the 
numbness beginning at my feet, and mounting upward till it curdled 
at my heart. It must not, however, be supposed that I was silent during 
this deadly march of the poison ; on the contrary, my rage was, at least, 
equal to my terror ; and their united influence was powerful enough to 
loosen the bonds that had hitherto kept my tongue tied, when to have 
spoken would have been some relief to the overwhelming sense of agony. 
I poured forth the bitterness of my heart in curses that staggered the 
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old hag, and sounded tremendous even to my own hearing. At first she 
only stared, like one struck by sudden wonder ; then, as surprise gave 
way to fear, she covered her face with her hands, as if to shut out the 
sounds that were too horrible for bearing; and, finally, fled with the 
long-protracted how] of the wolf when driven from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I was dead. I had consciousness without 
life—sense only for suffering—and lay a fettered prisoner in my narrow 
prison-house. Still seur, that centre-point to which in life all pain and 
all pleasure are referred—that individual but invisible existence, which 
remains entire even when the limbs are lopped away from the trunk— 
which, mutilate the body as you will, retains in its wholeness the same 
capacity of suffering and enjoyment—this se.F still was. / lived, though 
my body had perished ; and the stings and bruisings of the insensible 
flesh were, by some mysterious agency, reflected on the spirit. 

But I was soon to be called to another sphere, and to loftier modes of 
suffering. While I was yet mouldering, a voice reached me, and. it 
sounded like a tempest—‘“ Let the dead arise!’ Death, which had 
closed my ears to all other sounds, could not make me deaf to this awful 
summons. I arose from the grave as from a bed, shaking off the mould- 
ering garment of the flesh, and was in eternity, myself a portion of ig 
however indefinite. There was neither sun, nor moon, nor star, nor 
earth, nor space, nor time: all was eternity—immeasurable, incompre- 
hensible eternity! And there I was alone with my own conscience, 
that, with a thousand tongues spoke out the sentence of anguish, and 
drove me onward through the boundless without rest, for in it was no 
resting-place. I called on Death ; but Death himself had passed away 
with the world. Not even an echo answered to my cry. I called on 
those who, like me, were to know anguish ; but either they were not, 
or else were lost in the void. 

On a sudden a whirlwind arose. I heard the mighty flapping of its 
wings as it rushed on towards me through the boundless, and again felt 
that there was hope. The darkness rolled away before it ; the sound of 
many instruments came up from the deep ; and I was hurried onward, 
till at last, by a transition as rapid as the passing of a sunbeam over the 
water, I found myself in a state, blissful indeed, but such as almost sets 
description at et I heard the voice of those I loved so dearly ; L 
saw their little fairy forms gliding dimly about me, as if in mist; but I 
could neither move, nor speak, nor in any way, as it seemed, make them 
sensible of my nearness. They were talking of me. I heard one say to 
the other, “ To-morrow is his birth-day!” And then they began to sing 
in low, plaintive tones, one of the wild strains of a wild drama that I 
had written many years before, and which was even too apt to my situa- 
tion. Strange to say, though till that moment I could as soon have 
repeated the whole of the Iliad as my own lines, yet, ever since, the 
address of the poor Adine to Faustus has remained indelibly written 
upon my memory. It ran thus :— 


Oh, Saul! oh, king! 
Wake from thy fearful dream! 
The chains, that bind 
Thy horror-haunted mind, 
Drop from thee, as the stream 
Of music gushes from the trembling string. 
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Softly, softly breathe, my lyre, 
Stilling every wild desire ! 
Let thy music fall as sweet 
On the anxious, listening ear, 
As the odours to the sense 
When the summer’s close is near. 
More soft! more slow! 
The measure flow! 
Softer, slower yet! 
Till the sweet sound beget 
A joy that melts like woe. 


I listened, and wept! Oh, the unutterable luxury of those tears! 
They worked upon my burning brain as the long-withheld dews fall 
upon the dry and rifted earth. The fever of my blood was stilled, and 
the air seemed to blow so coolly upon my parched cheeks! A sense of 
enjoyment stole over me, calm as the breath of a summer’s evening, but 
vivid beyond the power of words to paint it. 


| 


The sounds of that wild strain came fainter and fainter ; the fairy, 


forms waxed dim ; my eyes grew heavier ; I slept. 

The morning awakened me ; it was not till the sun had been up for 
many hours; but when it did break my long slumber, it found me far 
other than it had left me on the preceding day. Then I was dying; 
now the dangerous crisis was past. Then I had neither eyes, nor ears, 
nor indeed any other sense, for pleasure ; now the sight of the blue sky 
alone, seen through the window as I lay in bed, was a source of infinite 
delight. Even the poor old nurse, who, in the hours of the night, had 
been so hateful to me, was, in my altered mood, a kind, officious crea- 
ture, whose happy face had in it as little as could be well conceived of 
the night-hag. By-the-by, the good old creature, half-laughing, half- 
crying, reproached me with having beaten her in my delirium. This, 
if true—and I much fear it was—must have been when she brought me 
the medicine, and my overwrought fancy represented her as conspiring 
with the shadowy men of the hammer to poison me. Nor have I the least 
doubt, if it were worth while, that all my visions might in the same way 
be traced to some existing or foregone reality. 





THE SAINT. 


* Mihi sit propositum in taberna mori, 
** Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” 


Samt Dan was a saint, with as saintly a face 

As e’er played the sinner, or poached for a place ; 
"Twas Pa ak to hear him “ improve” upon hell! 
And at love-feasts, and so forth, he bore off the bell ; 
The ladies all vowed him an exquisite man : 

In short, of all saints, the prime saint was Saint Dan. 


Six days in the week he at banquets harangued, 

Six times on the “ Sabbath” old Satan was banged ; 
His tricks were out-tricked, his skin done to a toast, 
Till all the world knew that Saint Dan ruled the roast, 
And pronounced that Old Nick must soon alter his plan: 
In short never saint snubbed the devil like Saint Dan. 
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Now, Saint Dan thought it hard that the children of Ammon 
Should have to themselves all the good things of Mammon, 
So he sobbed and he sighed—for your sobs and your sighs 
Are the true way in chapels to raise the supplies ; 

Never glance was so holy, or visage so wan: 

In short, old Saint Dunstan must yield to Saint Dan. 


Dan went on his travels. Six angels to Dover 

From Paradise posted to ferry him over ; 

One kept on the road a sharp eye to the ditches, 

One knotted his neckcloth, one buttoned his breeches; 
in his rear one bivouacked, one kept wing in his van: 
In short, never saint was so watched as Saint Dan. 


On travelled Saint Dan, by miracle saved, 

By miracle lathered, by miracle shaved, 

By miracle helped his faint stomach to fill, 

By miracle helped to find ease in a pill, 

By miracle ’scaping from freckle and tan: 

In short, never saint washed his face like Saint Dan. 


He was thankful in turn, for he never took snuff, 

But he wrote down a prayer (none must call it a puff) ; 
He thanked Heaven that his toothpick was never mislaid, 
That his nose was his own, and his bed ready made ; 
With a hymn he decanted the Swiss chambertin : 

In short, never saint prayed so thick as Saint Dan. 


Aspiring at length with old Satan to grapple 

In something less low than his mob-smelling chapel, 

He summoned his angels, and, borne on their backs, 

(Loretto was never more lucky in hacks)— 

“* The first step to the bench ;” Heaven speed the good man !— 
In a church shone at last the pure face of Saint Dan. 


Saint Dan, as he dropped down his glance from the sky, 
Heard a voice in his ear, “‘ Dan, bid canting good by ; 
** There’s no reason on earth why a man with a call 

* Should not feather his nest with whatever may fall ; 
** You see that the maxim is, ‘ Catch all you can!’ ” 

So whispered the vision; so listened Saint Dan. 


Then rose by his elbow a sallow-faced slave, 

A soft-spoken scoundrel as e’er played the knave ; 

** Saint Dan,” said the miscreant, “ a Saint you may die, 
* A second-rate Wilberforce, tenth Sister Fry ; 

*“ Come, Dan, turn your doublet—I'll make you a man ; 
“ A stall’s not a bad thing.”—“‘ Go on!” said Saint Dan. 


Says the fiend, “‘ There are holy, and wealthy, and wise, 

“* Who deserve to be hanged every day that they rise ; 

** There are Statesmen and Lawyers all turning like wheels, 
“‘ There are Doctors and Deans, tumbling head over heels, 
« (Whom Satan selects for his special divan.”) 

“ Well, if ratting will do it, I'll rat!” says Saint Dan. 


Then up sprang the fiend with a laugh and a how}, 
And grasped ° - . ’ - 
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OUR COLONIES. 


TueEre is an old German proverb which says, “The very best shoe- 
ties in the world are those which you cut out of another man’s leather ;” 
and the English Government, in the conduct which it has of late thought 
fit to adopt towards the colonies, seems to have taken this venerable 
axiom as the ground-work of their policy. Nay, they are not only bent 
upon indulging their own caprices at the expense of those countries, but 
they permit every body else who wants shoe-ties to cut them out of 
the colonies’ leather—and, what is worse, to cut them of any fashion 
they like. Now, if the wealth, or the power, or the prosperity of this 
country were in no degree involved in the welfare of those distant: pos- 
sessions of the crown, the matter would be perhaps of little importance 
in a political point of view. The violating a series of pledges, some 
tacit, but confirmed by the unvarying practice of many years ; some 
ratified by all the solemnity of legal enactments, and all of them binding 
in conscience, and in honour—the interfering with private property— 
the reducing an orderly, and well-conducted, and virtuous community 
to beggary and degradation, would be reprehensible and disgusting to 
the véry last degree ; but as these are matters wholly beneath the con- 
templation of the professors of liberal notions—the new-light governors 
of England—they might pass: the victims would have to endure their 
undeserved sorrows and agonies, pitied by some, and neglected by the great 
majority of their countrymen ; but the liberal system would flourish, the 
theorists would triumph—and if the nation were not content with such 
glories, it must be hard indeed to please. The case, however, is not quite 
as we have supposed it—the colonies are a source of great pecuniary 
advantage to this country. It would seem hardly necessary to state a 
fact which ought to be so well known, so universally felt, but that the 
recent treatment they have experienced would induce the belief that it 
has been forgotten. They yield a royal revenue, they furnish annual 
employment for thousands of tons of British shipping, they spread the 
strength and power of this country to the most remote quarters of the 
globe. These are the advantages which concern immediately the nation ; 
and the nation may, if it will, dispense with them. There is, besides, a 
sum amounting to many millions of British capital, invested in those 
countries: this the nation must reimburse, if it can, to the owners; but 
until it does so, it ought to keep its hands from their property, and to 
forbear to deprive them of the fruits of their industry and enterprize. 

It is because these facts, and the principles of common honesty—to 
say nothing of political sagacity—have been lost sight of, that a state of 
things io ape with danger has been brought about. The position 
in which this country stands towards her colonies, is at this moment a 
matter of very deep and painful interest. The seeds of discontent—we 
hope not of disaffection—are sown in all of them ; in some the growth 
is more forward than in others; but in all, unless measures, in every 
respect different from those which have lately been pursued, shall be 
speedily resorted to, a bitter harvest of cost, and disappointment, and 
humiliation, must be reaped. Canada breathes discontent, and one 
feather more thrown into the scale of her wrongs will raise the expres- 
sion to an indignant remonstrance—while the elements within her lie 
ready to assist that apt disposition she cannot but have to relieve herself. 


The fiscal regulations of Grenada, of Trinidad, and of Honduras, have 
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exasperated the minds of their several inhabitants to the last point of 
endurance ;—and at the same time, the enterprising and ambitious 
United States of America stand well inclined—as who can doubt— 
and well able—as they have proved—to assist in curtailing and reducing 
England’s power and resources ; and this, too, even if they had not, as 
in this instance they have, the powerful inducement afforded by the expec- 
tation that they may gain some of those advantages which, in the event 
of a quarrel with our colonies, we must lose. 

Of all the colonies which have reason to complain of the misguided 
policy of this country’s government, Jamaica has suffered most. At 
once the most valuable, and the best disposed towards the mother- 
country, her importance has been derided, her intentions doubted ; her 
attempts even to comply with the requisitions of this country, unreason- 
able and harsh as they have sometimes been, have been thwarted, 
baffled, and mocked ; and not only the future destruction of the colony 
has been threatened, but steps have been taken—nay, may be, even now, 
in more rapid progress than at any former period, for her present ruin. 
Although each of the colonies we have alluded to would furnish ample 
topics for observation, the task shall at present be confined to Jamaica, 
whose case is the most striking, and to which the public attention at 
this moment ought most especially to be directed. 

The cause of quarrel—for to deny that deep, and serious quarrel exists 
would be absurd—between the government of this country and the 
legislature of Jamaica, is bottomed upon the existence of slavery there. 
The English government has resolved to adopt measures for the present 
amelioration with a view to the future emancipation of the slaves. The 
proprietors of the Island of Jamaica concur in the spirit of those resolu- 
tions: they differ, in some respects, from the government of England, as 
to the means by which they should be carried into effect; and for this 
offence, and for this alone, it is that they are threatened with destruction, 
and their enemies of all-kinds and descriptions, high and low, “ the lit- 
tle dogs and all,” are caressed and urged on to attack them ; and open 
and violent denunciation, and the small lie and back-wounding calumny, 
are echoed and encouraged with joyous and eager applause. It 
is not enough that the Colonists feel and evince an anxious desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their slaves — that their interest, as well as 
their duty and feelings, prompt them to that course—that their per- 
sonal characters, their moral conduct, their intelligence and respecta- 
bility, place them as high in the estimation of every man who thinks for 
himself, as that which is held by any of their accusers :—facts and evi- 
dence are alike disregarded:—it is enough they are found guilty of 
having relied upon the protection of this country’s laws, of having in- 
creased this country’s wealth; for these’ crimes their property is to be 
confiscated—their reputation crucified-—their very names delivered over 
to reproach and obloquy. 

The mere fact of the existence of slavery is so repugnant to the feel- 
ings of the British people, so odious to their very nature, that the con- 
templation of it, in whatever shape it is presented, excites disgust and 
reprobation ; and their minds are already prepared to censure its ex- 
istence, and to vote for its abolition. Of this predisposition the enemies 
_of the colonists have adroitly availed themselves, and have directed it as 
served their several purposes or favoured their interests. It has, how- 
ever, been left to these days of liberality to act in matters of national 
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policy upon mere prejudices, and no candid or honest mind but must 
shrink at the notion of having its better feelings wrought upon, for the 
purpose of working an injustice, by means of an honest impulse misled, 
or under colour of some sacred but prostituted name. And yet, with 
respect to Jamaica, the government and the people of this country have 
been induced to condemn and to sentence, unheard and untried, the con- 
duct of persons who participate with them—nay, who go beyond them, 
if that be possible, in their abhorrence of slavery, if by slavery is meant 
privation, and suffering, and injustice ; the denial of the rights of huma- 
nity, and the violation of all social privileges. If the people of Jamaica 
have been guilty of the crimes which have been laid to their charge, 
there can be but one feeling excited respecting them. If the system of 
slavery prevailing in that island be such as their enemies have described 
it to be, there can be no doubt, not only that it should be abolished, at 
whatever cost of pecuniary interest, at whatever sacrifice of political 
power ; and though the fate of the colonists should be beggary, the 
scorn of all good men, even anihilation itself,—the punishment will have 
been deserved by their offences, and they will be seen to endure it with- 
out exciting or deserving one particle of commiseration. 

All that they ask, and if they did not ask it, common justice and the 
interests of the country would demand it, is—that the foundation of 
their supposed crimes should be inquired into, and that their guilt should 
be ascertained before their punishment is visited upon them. 

With respect to slavery itself it must be remembered, that the institu- 
tion is neither of this day nor by those people who are now interested in 
its continuance ; whatever may be its evils, no man is now called upon to 
justify or to excuse them ; it was begun under the direct sanction of the 
British Government ; it has grown under the protection of British laws, 
and is as much a part of the legislative enactment of this country, as the 
poor laws, or any other provision which the interests or the exigencies of 
the state may have required. The colonial system, of which it has been, 
of which it zs, an inseparable part, has been nurtured by British capital, 
and British industry ; its fruits have been commercial prosperity—an 
influx of national wealth—an ample market for the sale and consumption 
of British manufactures, and the extension of that political power which 
has made this country prosperous at home and formidable abroad—rich 
in peace, and terrible in war—the source of opulence and security to its 
people, and an irresistible weapon of offence against its foes. Still, 
though these benefits were infinitely increased, we are not prepared to 
deny that they ougit all to be surrendered unhesitatingly, if they can be 
held by no other than unjust and unchristian means. A cursory exami- 
nation—and tiiough it be cursory, it will yet be more profound, as well 
as more candid than that which the enemies of the colonies have chosen 
to make into the subject—will prove that no such principle applies to the 
case of the colonies. Without adverting to the fact that the evidence of 
all history, sacred as well as profane, establishes the existence of slavery 
—without reminding the Englishmen of the nineteenth century, that the 
Villeins of the thirteenth were in name and in fact, slaves under a more 
galling yoke than those Africans who till the soil in Jamaica,—let us 
examine into the actual condition of the latter slaves,’ and see in what re- 
spects eas differ, excepting in the name, from that large class of human 
beings whose fate it is by the laws of nature, and the regulations of 
society, to earn the food they eat by the cultivation of the earth which 
produces that food. 
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In the first place let it be remembered, that, owing to the peculiarities 
of climate im the torrid zone, scarcely any but the natives of Africa can 
be found who are capable of enduring such heat as attends upon their 
toils; and that, therefore, the Europeans who, invited by the government 
of this country, and protected by its laws, have ventured their capital 
in cultivating the burning, but fertile soil, of Jamaica, are compelled to 
resort to these people, and to these alone, for the assistance which is 
necessary to the completion of their enterprise. That they are slaves is 
not the fault of the planters ; that being slaves, they are the property of 
those planters, is the fault—if fault in it there be—of this country’s 
government and laws. The conditions, upon which those laws, no less 
than the precepts of common humanity, permit “the colonists to avail 
themselves of the labour of the slaves, are, that they should provide for 
them in sickness as well as in health; that they should furnish them 
with food and raiment and dwellings, and that they should extend to 
them that protection which masters in all communities afford to their 
servants. ‘The mere pecuniary interest which the West-India proprie- 
tors have in the persons of their slaves, requires that they should do 
something more—and as the value of the slaves obviously depends in a 
great degree upon their being able to perform that work from which the 
gains of the planters are produced, the preservation of the health, the 
comfort, and the content of the negroes, each of which must influence 
to a very important extent their capabilities and disposition to labour, 
become matters of solicitude and anxiety to their masters, and thus 
the powerful stimulus of interest is added to every other inducement 
which the feelings of humanity and the principles of religion exercise 
over the minds of the West-India planters, in favour of their slaves. If 
this were mere reasoning upon principles which are universally recog- 
nised to act upon the minds of men, in all conditions of society, it would 
be hard to refute it; but the case of the West-India planters does 
not rest only on such grounds: the indisputable evidence of authenti- 
cated facts proves that the slaves of Jamaica are in the actual enjoyment 
of all the comforts and advantages which are the fair rewards of their 
labour. The hours during which they work are not more—we believe 
not so many—as those which are devoted to the same purpose by the 
agricultural labourers of Great Britain. The negroes toil under the 
burning sun of the torrid zone; but it is the climate to which they are 
born; nor are its effects more painful nor more injurious upon their 
constitutions, than the stormy and inclement weather which belongs to 
our “cold and cloudy clime.” They enjoy an ample sufficiency of 
nutritious food ; and, unless all that has been heard of agricultural dis- 
tress in England be a wanton fiction, a malicious invention of the enemy, 
can the same thing be said of the suffering peasants of England? of the 
potatoe-fed population of Ireland? of the healthless myriads who swarm 
in our manufacturing towns? or of the famishing silk-weavers of Spital- 
fields, whose cries of hunger still ring in our ears? But it may be 
objected that these advantages, even though they preponderated more 
than they do in favour of the negro slaves, would not weigh as a 
feather in the balance, with the inestimable advantages of liberty. 
The Englishman who should deny it would be a shame to his country, 
a reproach to the mother who bore him. But the answer to this objec- 
tion, and it is a sufficient one, is that which has been furnished by one 
of the ablest, the most eloquent, and the most candid, of the enemies 
of the colonies—and would to God that he were still alive, and that 
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they had all such enemies to deal with. Mr. Canning said the system 
of slavery “ is an evil which is the growth of centuries and of tens of 
centuries, which is almost coeval with the deluge, which has existed, 
under different modifications, since man was man.” Let us, however, 
pursue the comparison a few steps further—the labour of the negroes is 
compelled by the stern enforcement of their masters. To effect this the 
use of the whip has formerly been found necessary. ‘That it was ever 
so, excites on all occasions deep regret,—in many, censure not less pro- 
found. That baneful practice has, however, been almost if not wholly 
discontinued in Jamaica. But is there no enforcement to the toils of 
agricultural labourers in this country ? Are not the stings of hunger, “ the 
bare point of sharp necessity,” the horrid alternative of starvation, or of 
crime and its attendant penalties, compulsion as strong upon the minds 
of English peasants as the whip of the taskmaster upon the less 
exalted understandings of the negro slaves? Save as the punishment of 
crime, the use of the whip in the West Indies is discontinued ; and for 
the same purpose is it not in operation here? Are the vagrant laws—the 
laws against poaching—the penal parts of the poor laws—more mild in 
their effect, or more leniently administered, than the measures which the 
policy of the colony, the interests of the proprietors, the very existence 
of the slaves themselves, have rendered necessary in Jamaica? In sick- 
ness they are carefully tended ; and when old age deprives them of the 
capability of further exertion, the humane laws of the colony provide for 
them an asylum for the enjoyment of the repose which their declining 
years demand—not in the prison-like walls of a parish workhouse—not 
upon the condition that the miserable object of the reluctant and enforced 
benevolence of a thrifty overseer shall renounce the society of his family 
—the comforts, scanty and few as they must needs be, yet not on that 
account the less prized, of his humble home ; but in the same hut, upon 
the same land that witnessed his birth, and has been the scene of all his 
simple joys, in the bosom of his family, and surrounded by his com- 
panions and connexions. The contrast is painful, but justice requires 
it to be continued. What man’s knowledge or memory can furnish him 
with an instance of an English day-labourer, whose exertions were so 
rewarded, or whose industry was so repaid, that he was enabled to 
accumulate money and stock sufficient not only to dispense with the 
necessity of further exertions in his old age, but to transmit the property 
to his children? In the West-Indies, these occurrences are frequent 
enough to justify the pressing of this pomt much farther than it is here 
earried, and slaves could be specified, who have purchased their freedom, 
who have become the masters of slaves and the owners of property, and 
in sufficient numbers to lead to the conclusion that industry and sobriety, 
and those habits of order, that increased intelligence, which is the result 
of the measures willingly and even eagerly adopted by the West-India 
proprietors for the amelioration of their slaves, secure there the reward 
they are entitled to every where.* 

* We know the name of a gentleman, at present the proprietor of an estate in the 
parish of Westmoreland. He had been for many years overseer on an estate, and whilst 
in ‘that situation, he was about to purchase a small gang of negroes. The slaves om the 
property who were under his charge, felt towards him so much attachment, that one of 
them was deputed by several others to offer him a sum of money, exceeding £1,500, 
which they had saved from their earnings, if he required assistance in the purchase. He de- 
clined accepting their offer: he had sufficient gratification in the proof which was afforded 
him of their attachmert, which he had by his conduct towards them acquired, and of the 
prosperity and comfort which they had enjoyed, to enable them to make that offer. Will 
any body tell us of a similar instance in any of the colonies in which the members of the 
African Society are concerned ? 
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These are facts so-carefully kept out of sight by the declamatory ene- 
mies of the West-India proprietors, that they are probably seen for the 
first time by some of those persons who have, nevertheless, formed an 
opinion on the subject of slavery and the expediency of its abolition ; 
and yet every one of these facts is not only so true, but so capable of 
instant and indisputable proof, that the colonists would be content to 
stake their interests upon their being able to establish every one of them. 
If some of those good-natured, dreaming people, who take for granted 
all that they have been told on the other side, ask why we have left out 
of the picture, the tortures to which slaves are put at the mere caprice 
of their masters, the dismemberments, the chainings, the wanton fleg- 
gings, the separate selling of slaves who are united in families, the cruel 
severing of nature’s sweetest and holiest ties—the answer is, that if such 
atrocities ever existed, they have for many years past ceased to disgrace 
the colonies. That to assert they now exist, in any degree, is a foul, 
gross, malignant calumny,—the falsehood of which is notorious to every 
one who has taken the trouble to read and examine the evidence on the 
subject ; and more notorious to none than to the crafty forgers of these 
monstrous lies. 

Relying upon the public appetite for whatever partakes of the mar- 
vellous—upon the proneness of uncharitable natures to believe impu- 
tations of evil rather than to receive proofs of good deeds—and, more 
than all, upon the supineness and apathy of the West India proprietors, 
their enemies have exerted themselves indefatigably, and, to a certain 
extent, successfully, to create a public prejudice against the colonists, 
and to engage the co-operation of the Government to their ruin. These 
enemies are very numerous, and consist of persons of various opinions, 
pursuing various,interests. 

One class consists of those pious enthusiasts, who are so very humane,— 
whohave such a superabundance of charity, that they cannot sleep forthink- 
ing that there are in the West India colonies a set of persons who are not 
so white, nor so free, nor so poor, nor so hard worked, nor so miserable, 
in fifty other respects,—as the agricultural labourers of England. With 
these people it is extremely hard to deal—because it is impossible to tell 
which of them is sincere—as doubtless many of them are—and which 
crafty and dishonest, as some of them must be. God forbid that one 
word of disparagement should be uttered against such as are actuated by 
truly religious feelings. The colonists have no quarrel with them, al- 
though they have received deep wrongs at their hands, the greatest of 
which is, that they have lent a fair colour to the foul cause of their 
corrupt enemies. The test of their honest intentions is this—will they 
listen as attentively to the vindication of the colonists, as they have 
listened to the accusations of their foes? Will they receive the evidence 
of honest men, opposed to the false and wild assertions of nameless 
slanderers? Will they be as prompt in repairing wrong, as they have 
been eager in inflicting it? If they will, their sincerity cannot be 
doubted—if they will not, their piety is a pretence. 

This class of persons have earned for themselves the appellation of 
“ Saints,” which, for distinction’s sake, they may as well keep. Fore- 
most in their ranks is the gentle “ Master Stephen,” the old, indefatigable, 
virulent enemy of the colonies. Then those two yards—full measure— 
of lean philanthropy which compose the body corporate of that most 
benevolent brewer of porter, Fowell Buxton, Esq. Then, the African 
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Society, with its crowd of votaries, to many of whom, (as one of them was 
told by Dr. Dodson, in the Admiralty Court,) “ godliness is great gain’ 
—and most of whose consciences are so thin-skinned, that the exercise of 
the offices of charity in their own country does not furnish a plaister 
thick enough for'them. ‘Thén the old ladies, and old gentlemen with 
old lady-like minds—antiquated spinsters, and bachelers of slender wits, 
who vent their overflowing sensibilities upon the ill-used blacks—about 
whom they know just as much as they do of the man in the moon. The 
rear is brought up by a crowd of missionaries, who, having conceived a 
noble disgust of “ sewing nether stocks,” cobbling shoes, or seating 
breeches, prefer the more dignified and less laborious task of converting 
the slaves in the West Indies, many of whom are better informed, and 
most of whom are more honest, than those Mawworms who, under the 
impulse of a “ call,” devote themselves to “ rum and true religion.” 

Another set of the enemies of the West India colonies, are those who 
are interested in bringing into this country the produce of the East. If 
the burthens which England has imposed upon Jamaica were taken off, 
and she was left to trade freely, she would have nothing to fear from 
the competition of the Mauritius or any other place. Until that is done, 
she has a right to. look with no small degree of jealousy to the part 
which East India Directors and East India Proprietors take in the 
attack that is made upon her. 

Another division of the foes of the West India colonies are those 
old haters of the government of England, the Whigs. Their mouths 
are at this moment stopped; and since they hope more effectually 
to compass their objects, they prefer the insidious appearance of a 
truce, to the open hostility they have always before avowed, and 
which is so deeply implanted in them, that fire would not burn it out. 
They have bullied and cajoled, and at length succeeded in obtain- 
ing the surrender of a valuable portion of the British constitu- 
tion, and the recognition of Popery as a part of the law of this land. 
With such a triumph, we see no reason why they should despair of 
destroying the nation’s existence; and in that laudable design they 
have hitherto exerted themselves, with that eager zeal which they 
never display but in a bad cause, to obstruct those measures of the 
government which had for their view the tranquillizing differences, 
and to swell the cry against the colonists. There are minor shades 
of distinction, some of which are so minutely marked that they are 
not worth tracing, and others arise from certain individual enemies 
belonging to several of the classes. Some of the saints are in the East 
indian interest ; some of the whigs are saints, like Buxton and Dr. 
Lushington ; some have no religion at all, like Brougham ; some have the 
old revolutionary taint in them—their early fond recollections of the Amis 
des Noirs, of the Abbé Grégoire, and of Robespierre, still cling about 
their hearts.—“ Que nos colonies périssent !” ring in their ears ; and they 
would make Jamaica like Hayti, where, thanks to their judicious and 
humane dealings, want and desolation and misery reign over fields, where 
plenty and content once smiled ; where the whip has been laid aside, 
and the humane substitute of a large thick stick resorted to; and where 
every man is so free, that if he does not work willingly, he is imprisoned 
and enforced to it by stripes and starvation. : 

But all these several classes, whether saints or sinners;—whigs or jaco- 
bins—actuated by sordid interests or perplexed by a morbid sensibility— 
all of them combine and make use, as occasion serves, of one another to 
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in their several ends; all are equally eager to cut their shoe-ties out of 
Shs edlony’s leather, and, although the shapes might vary in each case, 
there is no doubt that the wearers would cut stuff enough. 

Now, because the colonists of the West Indies, notwithstanding the 
py, which they must needs feel for the pure and estimable motives 
of their enemies, nine-tenths of whom know nothing of the matter, and 
‘are directed by the remaining tenth in a scheme of mere plunder, be- 
cause they venture to defend their reputations and their property, and the 
colony itself, against the vain and dishonest purposes of their enemies, 
they find themselves involved in a serious quarrel with the English govern- 
ment, which stands thus :—In 1823, that most amiable and fair dealing 
porter brewer, Mr. Buxton, (whose beer, if it is no better than his 
speeches, is enough to make any reasonable stomach revolt,) proposed 
to the House of Commons a resolution to abolish slavery throughout 
the British colonies “ with as much expedition as may be found 
consistent with a due regard to the well-being of the parties concerned.” 
The dishonesty of this attempt is obvious’ in every line of Mr, Bux- 
ton’s speech ;—see him at every step mixing up the old horrors of the 
slave trade with his present proposition, and endeavouring to establish a 
connexion between the West India proprietors of this day, and those dis- 
graces to humanity, who trafficked in the blood and lives of African 
slaves. Look to the indignant rebuke which the brewer received from 
Mr. Canning, who reminded him that the two subjects had no natural 
reference to each other, and could never be joined but for a purpose dis- 
honest in itself, unfair to the house, to the country, and the colonies ;— 
that the house was under an engagement, “ not, on every subsequent 
discussion to look back to atrocities which have ceased,—not to revive 
animosities which have been extinguished—not to throw in the teeth of 
those whose interests are at hazard, cruelties with which they in fact had 
no concern.” The whole of Mr. Canning’s answer is an admirable run- 
ning stricture upon Mr. Buxton’s address, and is to that address what 
benevolence, guided by sound judgment, philantrophy, regulated by the 
doctrines of Christianity, and political sagacity, the result of ot coer 
study and deliberation, are to an ignorant zeal, an overweening vanity, 
and an hypocritical pretence, extraordinary virtue. Having sufficiently 
demolished that insidious proposition, Mr. Canning submitted certain 
resolutions which were afterwards adopted, the object of which was the 
institution of measures for ameliorating the condition of the slave popula- 
tion in the colonies, to be effected through the progressive improvement 
in the character of the slaves, and in such time as might be “ compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the 
colonies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of 
private property.” The sense which that statesman entertained of the 
duty of this country towards the colonies, and the conduct which in justice, 
and..in good policy, ought to be adopted towards them, may be gathered 
from the concluding sentence of his speech, in which he expresses the 
anxiety of the government “ on the one hand to redeem the character of 
the country, so far as it may have suffered by the state of slavery in the 
colonies, and their duty on the other, to guard and protect the just 
interests of those who by no fault of their own—by inheritance—by 
aceident—by the encouragement of repeated acts of the legislature—find 


their property vested in a concern exposed to innumerable hazards and 
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as, if they had their option (as their ancestors had) they would doubt- 
less, in most cases, have preferred. If they have stood these hazards— 
if they have encountered these difficulties, and have to stand and encoun, 
ter them still—we may not be able to secure them against the conse. 
quences of such a state of things, but at least we have no right to aggra- 
vate the hazard or the difficulties which we cannot relieve.” 

Although Jamaica was not expressly named, it was well known that 
she was aimed at in these resolutions. The legislative assembly of that 
colony, however, so far from receiving captiously, or gregh the 
measures which were then proposed, set about giving the fullest effect to 
them—having always regard to that which they did know, and which the 
English government did not know—the local interests and peculiarities 
of their island. While there had been a great deal of prating here about 
the amelioration of the slaves, the legislature of Jamaica had been ear- 
nestly, and actively, and successfully employed in efecting it; acting 
upon the principle which was known here, and laid down by some pers 
sons, (who only knew it, however, because the colonists of Jamaica had 
told them so) that it was necessary to prepare the slave, by enlightenin 
his mind with the diffusion of knowledge, and purifying his heart wit 
the principles of religion, before the gift of freedom could be any thing 
but a curse to him.* In 1816, the laws relating to slaves were consoli- 
dated, and the new act received the royal assent. The progress of im- 

rovement was rapidly continued, and so many other provisions, extend- 
ing the privileges and comforts of the slaves, were subsequently passed, 
that, in 1826, it was thought advisable to frame a general act which 
should combine the whole code of laws relating to the slave population of 
the island. At this time, a despatch from Lord Bathurst, then Secretary 
of State for the colonies, containing certain recommendations in pursu- 
ance of the resolutions respecting the slaves, had been received in 
Jamaica. The assembly, who thought that their knowledge was at least 
equal to that of the persons by whom these recommendations had been 
suggested, felt reasonably dissatisfied that measures had been dictated 
to them, without any previous investigation, at which they had been 
heard, either for the preservation of their interests, or for the vindication 
of their character. They contented themselves, however, with 
expressing this just and natural feeling, and set about carrying such of 
the recommendations of this government into effect as they thought 
practicable and judicious. A concise statement in their own words of the 
objects of the new law which they framed, will prove their earnestness 
to assist the work of improvement, and the injustice and falsehood of 
the imputations which have been made against them. Having stated 
that they had provided for the protection of the persons of females, in 
conformity with the spirit of the English laws, they proceeded thus: 
Sentence of death, by judicial authority, cannot be enforced without 
the sanction of the Governor. Manumissions have been encouraged and 





* “In dealing with the negro, Sir, we must remember that we are dealing with a being 
possessing the form and strength of a man ; but the intellect only of a child. To turn 
him loose in the manhood of his physical strength, in the maturity of his physical passions, 
but in the infancy of his uninstructed reason, would be to raise up a creature, resembling 
the splendid fiction of a recent romance, the hero of which constructs a human form with 
all the corporeal capabilities of a man, and with the thews and sinews of a giant; but 
being unable to impart to the work of his hands a perception of right and wrong, he finds, 
too late, that he has only created a more than mortal power of doing mischief, and himself 


recoils from the monster which he has made.”—Mr. Canning’s Specch in the House of 
Commons, March, 1824. 
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facilitated. The slave has been exempted from the effect of legal pro- 
cess on Saturday, that he may dispose of the produce of his boas on 
that day, and devote his Sunday to religious worship. Curates, 
throughout the several parishes of this island, have been appointed, for 
the special purpose of instructing the slave population in the tenets of 
the Christian faith. Fees on baptism and marriage have been abolished. 
The slave has also been made capable of receiving bequests of personal 
property toany amount. These enactments emanated spontaneously from 
the humane and benevolent disposition which has prompted us from time 
to time to revise our slave code ; and, in strict conformity with that spirit, 
we have, during the present session, steadily pursued the same course, and 
have expunged all those enactments which the policy of a remote period 
reeked imperative, but which, in the present day, are no longer called 
for, and appear harsh and unnecessary, and have afforded still greater 
protection to the slave, by imposing further restrictions on the mode of 
punishment, and by extending to him, in common with every British 
subject, the benefit of a grand jury, and thereby securing a twofold in- 
vestigation before guilt can be affixed to him. An advantage has also 
been conferred, which no British subject in the United Kingdom enjoys, 
of having counsel assigned, with liberty to address the jury, on behalf of 
the slave who may be put on his trial for any capital offence. The 
Sunday market has been abolished after the hour of eleven; marriage, 
among our slaves, has received legislative encouragement ; and the sepa- 
ration of families, under judicial or other process, has been abolished. 
The maintenance of infirm slaves has been enforced ; the acquisition of 
personal property. which had been permitted under the usage of the 
country, has been sanctioned and secured by law. Lastly, to obviate 
every possible objection that the enemies of our colonial system can urge, 
that ample protection is not afforded by law to our slaves, we have 
clared them competent to give evidence in criminal cases.” * 

When the act thus framed was submitted, by the Assembly, to the 
Governor of the island, that officer expressed his entire approbation of 
the beneficial alteration which it produced in the condition of the slaves 
in many particulars—more especially in those which regard the mode 
of trial, and the admission of their evidence in courts of justice. 
“ Adding, his belief that the measure would be highly satisfactory to 
his Majesty’s government.” ‘ 

Their conyictions of the utility and propriety of the law thus con- 
firmed by the unequivocal sanction of a high and able state officer, 
whose residence in the colony for many years had made him fully 
acquainted with the character, and habits, and wants of the slaves, and 
whose inclination, as well as his duty, must have been in favour of the 
views contemplated by this country’s government, the Assembly of 
Jamaica had good reason for believing not only that their bill would have 
been adopted without hesitation, but that they should have received the 
summliedetinn to which their evident and disinterested desire to amelio- 
rate the condition of the slaves, had fairly entitled them. A more mis- 
taken calculation never was made. At the end of the following year, 
a despatch arrived from the Colonial Office, which informed the Assem- 
bly that their bill was disallowed, and gave, at some length, the reasons 
on which the privy council had advised his Majesty to reject it. To 
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that. Mr. Huskisson’s: name was subscribed; and whatever'share 
he may have had in. its composition, the disgrace of) having baffled and 
defeated. the most rational and efficient measure that has ever yet) been 
devised to effect the object of the resolutions to: which the government 
stands pledged; sticks upen him. The colonists, whom years of) perse- 
cution. and insult have taught to know their enemies pretty well, could 
be at. no loss to see from what source these notable reasons proceeded, and 
by whose hand they were drawn up. It has long beemone of their sorest 
grievances (and is it not sufficient cause for disgust and irritation ?)) that the 
son. of ‘* Master Stephen,” their sworn foe—the companion and intimate 
associate of their banded enemies—has been employed as law adviser to the 
Colonial Office—that he is paid a salary of 1,500/. a year, to help, by: all 
the arts of his profession, the designs which have been constantly carried 
on against them. It was impossible for them not to detect, in the style, 
the spirit, the very expressions of these “ reasons,” the cry of the 
«* young Cockerell ;” while the ignorance, the absurdity, the implacable 
gletermination to harass and insult the colonists, which the document 
betrayed, pointed out, most distinctly, the quarter from which. it: came. 
The most intolerable wrong of all was, that the governor was directed to 
pass no bill on the subject of religion, without a clause suspending. its 
operation until the king’s pleasure should be known. ‘This injunction 
is framed so as'to cast wpon the Assembly, by implication, the reproach:of 
having attempted to impede the diffusion of religious truths; and is another 
device of their enemies to raise an unjust prejudice against them. «Ail 
that the proposed law did, was to prevent designing persons, under pre- 
tence of religion, from collecting money from negroes, (we have surely 
had enough of a “ Rent,”)* from holding nocturnal meetings—and: to 
restrain the mal-practices of “ ignorant, superstitious, and designing 
slaves.” The sole object of the law is, to enforce a simple regulation: of 
police, which the safety of the colony, and every other state requires ; 
and this they are told they shall not do. Not pass a law to prevent the 
dissemination of “ principles subversive of the peace and good order’ of 
society !”——why, just as well may a man be told that if in this country 
some crop-eared Tartuffe should venture into his house, there to dis- 
tract the minds of his family and servants from their duty, he might not 
kick him into the street. 
The course whieh the Assembly adopted, was dignified and tem- 
perate ; but at the same time as resolute as became men who felt that 
were struggling, not only for their individual rights, but for consti- 
tutional privileges. They appointed a committee, who:drew up a reply 
to Mr, Huskisson’s despatch, in which every article of his objections or 
rather the objections he has stultified himself by fathering, are clearly 
and satisfactorily answered. Our limits compel us unwillingly to refrain 
from going at length into this precious document and the reply to it. A 
future occasion may enable us to do so ; but in the mean time, we assert, 
in defiance of contradiction, that the “reasons” are in many respects ‘80 
puerile and foolish, as to be a disgrace to a public office in which the 
interests of the country are supposed to be managed—that they are for 
the most part composed in ignorance, real or affected, of the subject to 


+ The Assembly examined witnesses as to the sums which had been wrung from the 
slaves under the pretext of religion, and ascertained, from the persons who had 
received it, that it amounted to at least seven thousand pounds per annum. 
“ Bridge’s Jamaica,” Note LVII. 
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which they relate ;—that'in many respects the law has been mistaken— 
and in-all, an ungracious, unbecoming tone is adopted, whiclhris ill cons 
cealed by the faint praise extorted from the writer as to ‘such parts of the 
law as‘he does not venture to condemn. ‘The preparation of rpm 4 
was committed to Mr. Barrett, a gentleman whose talents and acquires 
ments are of the highest character, and. whose earnest desire to improve 
the condition of the slaves and coloured population, is so universally 
known'and appreciated, that even the most rabid of the colony’s enemies, 
ina work “ The Yellow Book,” of which we may at some’ future 
time havea word or two to say, congratulated his partisans on that gen 
tleman’s being returned as a member of the House of Assembly: ‘The 
manner: in which Mr. Barret executed his task, at once justified the 
expectations of his friends, and dismayed his enemies. ‘The reply is in 
every point of view a masterly performance ; the mistakes of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s despatch, are powerfully exposed— its ignorance justly rebuked— 
thetrue motives and policy of the Assembly vindicated—and their rights 
asserted ; and all this with a moderation and temper which forms an 
admirable contrast to the peevish conceit and insincerity of the “ rea- 
sons.” In the mean time, the advocates for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves, because they do not approve of some part of the 
measures which the Assembly proposed, have rejected the whole ; and 
have left the objects of their benevolence and charity, with no other pro- 
tection than that which the law of 1816—confessedly inadequate— 
afforded to them. 

The question between this government and the colonists, now, there- 
fore is, whether the Assembly of Jamaica have, or have not, the right to 
frame laws for the internal regulation of their country, without inserting 
in them a clause suspending the operation of those laws until the plea- 
sure of the king shall have been known? Of this question the Assembly 
asserts the affirmative. They do not claim a power of giving effect to 
any regulation which this country may disapprove of; they willingly 
acknowledge, and are ready cheerfully to obey, the orders of the king in 
council, for the suspension or disallowance of any law which they may 
have passed ; but they insist that until their proposition shall have been 
examined, and its expediency determined upon, it ought there to have 
the full effect of a legislative provision. They justify this claim by the 
exercise of the right for the whole period during which the government 
of Jamaica has existed. - If they relied upon a mere prescription, during 
a period of nearly two hisidtied, years, that would surely be enough, un- 
der the circumstances, to establish their right ; but when their history 
shows, as it does in the most indisputable manner, that attempts have at 
various times been made to infringe that right ; that those attempts have 
been invariably resisted, and always with success; that at personal risk, 
at the hazard of life and property, the people of Jamaica have vindicated 
their claim to the exercise of this important privilege, and the power, as 
an early commission expresses it, of “‘ making, with the consent of the 
governor and council, laws for the public peace, welfare, and good go- 
vernment of the island and the people and inhabitants thereof,” they may 
as safely defy the technical subtlety of their enemies; as they may reckon 
upon the sympathy and support of every one who can appreciate the 
value of a free constitution, and the virtuous resolution of men who 
se, getermningd not to surrender the privileges which are their birth. 
right. 
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- Our present observations have been confined chiefly to Jamaica, not 
because that is the only colony which has to complain of the mistaken 
and unjust policy of this country’s government ;\ but because the wrongs 
she has suffered present the most urgent claim for redress ; and because 
it is more than probable that she is about to be made still further the 
victim of misrepresentation and of a system of blind persecution. The 
other colonies of Great Britain also call for deep and prompt considera- 
tion. The intolerable oppressions in Canada and. elsewhere, have been 
carried so far that there is no alternative between their being redressed, 
and the fatal alternative of their being lost to Great Britain. Their ene- 
mies are abroad ; but by the help of our own exertions and a good cause, 
those enemies shall not have all the fight to themselves. The new re- 
gulations lately passed at Grenada, respecting the slave population, are 
lying before us, and shall shortly be noticed. In the mean time, what 
we ask for the colonies is all that Englishmen ever require— a fair 
field and no favour’—and we take upon ourselves to convince all such as 
will be convinced, that, in the ser improvement and amelioration, 
there are not, and there never have been, persons more warm, more 
honest, more earnest, or more successful, than the calumniated and mis- 
understood colonists themselves. 





IN LAUDEM BULLE AERO-NAUTIC.E. 


Tury may talk as they will 
Of their steam-engine skill, 
But, as sure as the sun shines at noon, 
Straps, boilers, and springs 
Are a waggon to wings, 
Compared with the air-balloon. 


If you’re troubled with taxes, 
You cross the Araxes, 

Or fly to the plains of Hairoun ; 
In the height of the summer, 
Cool as a cucumber, 

You sit in your air-balloon. 


The ladies, poor souls ! 
Once sent sighs to the poles ; 
We may now send the sighers as soon: 
Painted canvas and gas 
Whisk away with the lass, 
In the car of the air-balloon. 


Our girls of fifteen 
Will disdain Gretna Green, 

The old coupler must soon cobble shoon ; 
With a wink to the captain, 
The beauties are wrapt in 

The car of the air-balloon. 
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Old fathers and mothers, 
Grim uncles and brothers, 
May hunt them from Janu'ry to June ; 
They are off to the stars, 
And in Venus or Mars 
You may spy out their air-balloon. 


Your makers of rhyme 
May at last grow sublime, 
Inspired by a touch at the moon ; 
And lawyers may rise 
For once to the skies, 
In the car of the air-balloon. 


Your ministers, soaring, 
May shun all the boring 
Of country and city baboon ; 
Or, like ministers’ spouses, 
Look down on both Houses 
From the car of the air-balloon. 


The sweet six mouths’ widow 
Her weeds will abide, O, 

No longer, nor cry “ "Tis too soon !” 
But range the skies over, 
In search of a lover, 

In the car of the air-balloon. 


If you wish for a singe-a 
In Afric or India, 
Or long for an Esquimaux tune, 
Or wish to go snacks 
With the king of the blacks,— 
Why,—call for your air-balloon. 


If, on Teneriffe’s Peak, 
You'd wish for a steak, 
Or dip in Vesuvius your spoon, 
Or slip all the dog-days, 
The rain-days, and fog-days,— 
Go, call for your air-balloon. 


Your doctors of physic 
May banish the phthisic, 
Your cook give you ice-creams in June ; 
If a dun’s in the wind, 
You may leave him behind, 
And be off in your air-balloon. 


On the top of the Andes, 
Who’s tortured with dandies ? 
On Potosi, who meets a buffoon ? 
But, for fear I’d get prosy, 
I'll stop at Potosi,— 
So, huzza for the air-balloon ! 
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DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOTRS.* |. 


Tue memoirs which form the subject of ‘the present article beat ‘the 
stamp of authenticity. They treat of events which can scarcely yet ‘be 
said to come within the domain of history, and which, notwithstanding, 
are portrayed with atruth of character, and a correctness of outline, 
rarely to be found in the delineation of contemporary scenes. And this 
merit. is further enhanced, when we reflect how much .truth has: been 
awed into silence before the powerful ascendency of a man whose singu- 
lar fortunes subdued the mighty ones of earth, and whose light, like 
the meteor’s, has left behind it the mingled emotions of admiration—of 
abhorrence—of blind and enthusiastic idolatry. 

Future ages will pronounce judgment upon Napoleon, and to them 
has he appealed. at posterity, with a view to whose applause he in- 
variably regulated his actions, may be said to have, even now, com- 
menced for him. The tomb has for ever closed upon the mighty con- 
queror on whose individual acts the eyes of nations were fixed. The 
reign of adulation is past—that of impartial judgment has succeeded. 

The “ Memoirs of M. de Bourrienne” present some striking points of 
contrast with the historical narratives of his predecessors. Many of the 
tig ie pally of Napoleon have laboured to prove that his actions de- 
mea on each other, by a sort of indefinable sympathy. Those who 

ave formed their ideas of Napoleon from the dramas arranged by such 
authors, will be disabused on the perusal of M. de Bourrienne’s me- 
moirs. They will in vain seek indications of that innate spirit of impe- 
rialism, so ingeniously discovered in Napoleon, by writers whose imagi- 
nations enable them to divine the inmost thoughts of great men. They 
will be disappointed if they expect to find in M. de Bourrienne’s me- 
moirs a confirmation of those uninterrupted symptoms of greatness— 
those unceasing and super-human workings of lofty purpose which the 
flatterers of Napoleon have so fondly and so absurdly ascribed to his 
character. 

In the course of his memoirs, M, de Bourrienne often brings the do- 
cuments of which he is in possession into collision with the assertions of 
Napoleon. He raises doubts as to the sincerity of one whom he knew so 
well: nay more, he often disproves his ipse dixits by the stubborn testi- 
mony of facts. But if he plucks from Napoleon’ laurels a few artificial 
leaves, he restores, with the holy zeal of a devotee, those which the breath 
of envy would wither. 

The two volumes now presented to the public reetify many important 
errors. M. de Bourrienne has devoted himself to the arduous task of 
restoring to events their real colouring, of sifting their causes, and tracing 
them through the development of their effects. The companion of Bo- 
naparte’s youthful studies, the private secretary and intimate friend of 
the Conqueror of Italy, the sharer of his councils, and the right hand. of 
the measures which emanated from the imperial throne, M. de Bour- 
rienne describes events of which he was an eye-witness, and discloses 
the secret of intrigues in which he was himself personally involved, and 
the web of which Napoleon wove or unwove at pleasure. 

We present our readers with the following extracts, translated from 
M. de Bourrienne’s memoirs. 


ee 





® Mémoires de M. De Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat, sur Napolgon, le Directoire, le 
Consulat, l’Empire, et la Restauration. 
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“ In the month of April, 1792, 1 arrived at Paris, and renewed those habits 
of intimacy with Bonaparte which our boyish friendship and college studies 
had rendered dear to both of us. My circumstances were not at.that time 
particularly fortunate ; the hand of adversity weighed heavily upon him. too; 
fis resources were often totally exhausted. The reader may form to himself 
an idea how the time passed with two young men of 23 years of age, who were 
richer in leisure hours than in worldly wealth; and of the latter commodity 

had still less than myself. Each day gave birth to some new pro- 
ject, and found us busily engaged in endeavouring to seton foot some pro- 
fitable speculation. On one occasion, Bonaparte, in conjunction with myself, 
wished to hire some houses then being built in the Rue Montholon, for the pur- 
pose of sub-letting them. The demands of the proprietors we found most 
exorbitant ; we could therefore do nothing in that way. About the same time, 
he solicited a commission in the army, and I an appointment to a civil situa- 
tion in the foreign department. It will be seen, that for the moment I was 
more fortunate than he. It was before the 20th June that on the occasion of one 
of our ent excursions to the environs of Paris we went to St. Cyr to see 
Bona s sister, Marianne (Eliza) who was a boarder in the establishment. 
/! Whilst we rambled away our time in this manner, arrived the never to be 
forgotten 20th of June—the sombre herald of the still more memorable 10th of 
August. Previously to setting out on our daily peregrinations, we had mutu- 
ally agreed upon a rendezvous at the house of a restaurateur in the Rue St. 
Honoré, near the Palais-Royal. On quitting the restaurateur’s we saw a mob 
approaching, apparently collected from the different markets, and amounting, 
as Bonaparte supposed, to about five or six thousand men, in rags, armed in 
a manner absolutely burlesque, shouting, vomiting forth oaths and insults, and 
directing their march with hasty strides towards the palace of the T'uéilleries. 
A more brutal, or more ferocious rabble could not possibly have been collected 
from the vilest population of the vilest faubourg of Paris. ‘ Let us follow this 
canaille,’ said Bonaparte. We fortunately obtained the advance of them, and 
took our station on the terrace that borders the river. From that spot Bona- 
parte had a full view of the scandalous scenes that took place. It were dif- 
cult for me to portray the sentiments of surprise and indignation which they 
excited in his breast. He could scarcely recover from his astonishment, at 
so much patient, I had almost said, so much weak endurance and long suffer- 
ing. But when the king presented himself at one of the windows that look 
into the garden, with the red cap which one of the rabble, more audacious 
than the rest, had placed upon his majesty’s head, the indignation of Bonaparte 
mocked all restraint. ‘ Sacre Dieu!’ cried he, aloud, ‘ how came they to let in 
these ruffians ? It would have been much better to broom away four or five hun-~ 
dred of them with cannon, and the rest would at this moment be in full flight.’ 
* “ After the fatal 10th of August, Bonaparte departed for Corsica, whence 
he'did not return till 1793. Walter Scott says upon this occasion, that subse- 
quently to the above period, he never went back to Corsica. We shall have 
eecasion to notice this mistake more fully in speaking of Bonaparte’s return 
from Egypt.” 


‘The following extract relates to Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine, 
in giving his opinion on which, M. de Bourrienne follows the prevailing 
supposition that the union in question appeared desirable to Bonaparte 
from motives of ambition rather than of affection. 


“ At dinner one day, Napoleon directed my attention to a lady seated nearly 
Spposite to him, and asked me what I thought of her. My reply seemed 
to afford him pleasure. He then spoke much of her family—of her personal 
qualities, adding that he had serious thoughts of offering her his hand, from a 
conviction that a union with the young widow could not fail to ensure his hap- 
Piness. It was easy to gather from his conversation, that he thought the mar-~ 
riage principally desirable as a means of seconding his ambitious projects, 

is increasing intimacy with Madame Beauharnois, brought him into contact 
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with the most influential personages of the day, and opened 'a wide field to the 
exercise of his political views. He renin at Paris but twelve days after 
his marriage with her, which took place on the 9th of March, 1796. Through. 
out the whole of this union, the greatest cordiality ever prevailed, if we except 
some slight differences that will occasionally disturb the harmony of the best 
assorted matches. Bonaparte never to my knowledge afforded real cause for 
discontent to his wife. Madame Bonaparte possessed many charming and 
excellent qualities. None that enjoyed the advantage of knowing her, ever 
datajplained of her conduct towards them. As she never forgot any of her 
friends, arrived at the summit of power, she contrived to retain the affections 
of all. Her character might have been tainted with wee | of frivolity, but 
she was an obliging and a sincere friend. ‘The exercise of benevolence was 
with her a sort of moral necessity—a second nature: but as she generally 
obeyed the impulse of the moment, her protection was not unfrequently be- 
stowed on undeserving objects. She had a decided taste for luxury and extra- 
vagance. This propensity, nurtured by idleness, had grown into a confirmed 
habit, and was almost always exercised without discrimination, and without 
real necessity. What scenes have I not witnessed when the time came round 
for paying bills ! (of which, by the way, it was her custom to declare only the 
half’) ow many tears might not a little more frankness on such occasions 
have spared her ! 

“ When fortune placed the imperial diadem on her brow, Josephine told all 

who had the complaisance to listen to her, that this extraordinary event had 
been predicted. It is necessary here to observe, that she placed implicit faith 
in the rhapsodies of fortune-tellers. At this I often ventured to express my 
amazement. On such occasions she was always the first to laugh at her own 
credulity, without, however, abandoning it. The prediction was certainly in 
this instance realised ; but there is reason to suspect that the natural order of 
things was reversed, and that in this case, as in many others, the event gave 
birth to the prophecy.” 
_ We gratify the reader with the substance of one of M. de Bourrienne’s 
anecdotes relative to the directory, It affords us pleasure to be able ta 
give our fashionables an idea of the elegance of the manners and the eti- 
quette observed in those revolutionary days. M. Barras had, it would 
appear, a quarrel with M. Carnot. The latter found it convenient to 
league himself with the deputies who were at that time denominated 
Chchians, and M. Barras had now and then a tiff on this subject with 
his honorable coadjutor, M. Carnot. On the occasion of one of their al- 
tercations, it seems, (though M, de Bourrienne does not exactly say so,) 
that M. Carnot thought proper to reproach M. Barras with the mas- 
sacres that had taken place in the south. We give the other “ honorable 
gentleman’s” reply in the original, our pen being much too courteous, and 
withal too patriotic, to shock the reader’s eye with an English version. 
“Tais-toi, tu es un infame brigand ; il n’y a pas un pou de ton corps 
qui ne soit en droit de te cracher au visage.”—Our readers may imagine 
if poor M. Carnot had a word to answer to such a specimen of elegance; 
concision, and energy. Indeed it would have been utterly impossible 
for him to surpass such an exquisite morceau. 

We continue our extracts :— 

** During his sojourn at Montebello, Bonaparte made an excursion to the 
Lake of Como, and on his return occupied himself with a project for the orga- 
nization of the states of Venice, Genoa and the Milanese. One of his observa- 
tions on this occasion, I shall not readily forget; ‘Good God! how scarce 
men have -become! Italy contains eighteen millions of souls, and I can 
scarcely find two men.’ ” 

In the estimation of an observer of the world, the justice of Bona- 
parte’s reproach dwindles into a common-place remark. Speaking of 
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3country represented by its own historians, and the public ‘prints: as 
overflowing with superior talent, a woman* of no ciany mind has ob- 
served :+—‘« Since the elevation of my husband has afforded me the op- 


portunity of personal acquaintance with men appointed to the most 
rtant posts, nothing has occasioned me more surprise than the me- 


dioctity of talerit which universally prevails: it surpasses all that the 
imagination can conceive, and is observable in the meanest clerk—in the 
minister—in the general—in the ambassador. Were I not personally 
convinced of the fact, I could never have believed my species so poor 
and worthless.” 

Who does not recollect the memorable reply of Oxenstiern to his son, 
who wished to excuse himself, on account of his youth, from being pre- 
sent at the congress at Munster? <“‘ Go, my son, and see with your own 

és what a small share of wisdom governs mankind.” 

The following is M. de Bourrienne’s delineation of Berthier’s cha. 


racter :— 

“ Berthier was a man replete with sentiments of honour, courage, and 

obity, and with regard to business, possessed the qualities of method and regu- 
Errity. Bonaparte’s esteem for him was the result of habit rather than of inclina- 
tion. In conferring a favour Berthier was not affable, and his refusals were 
always harsh and blunt. His character, morose even to selfish rudeness, 
without increasing the number of his enemies, was not calculated to attach to 
him many friends. He was perfectly acquainted with the stations of regi- 
ments, the names of their officers, and their numerical force. He was always 
ready, night and day, and dictated with precision all orders depending on the 
general order. His devotion to Bonaparte was besides excessive. In short; 
to sum up the measure of his military merit, he was an excellent staff-officer. 
But there we must stop; even he himself aspired to no greater eulogy. He 
was not a man that could with advantage to himself be removed from the 
harrow circle of ideas rendered familiar to him by assiduous application and 
constant habit. So excessive was his admiration of Bonaparte, that he never 
suffered himself to give him advice, or even to reason internally on his plans. 
Berthier’s capacity was of a second-rate order, and could only be adapted to the 
occupations in which he was habitually employed. He was not a man of 
strong mind, and the reputation which he enjoyed was merely the result of 
the friendship with which Bonaparte regarded him, and was exaggerated by 
the frequent appearance of his name in bulletins and official despatches. 

*« For my part, I loved Berthier, and thought him an excellent man. Not- 
withstanding the intimate terms on which we were together, particularly in 
Egypt, I could never cure him of a habit which he had contracted of biting 
his nails in conversation—a habit which rendered his pronunciation extremely 
indistinct. 

* Bonaparte was in many respects the creature of habit, and liked to be sur- 
rounded by those with whom custom had familiarized him. He hated new 
faces. Berthier loved him, executed his orders with precision ; and those qua- 
lities covered a multitude of defects, and redeemed his mediocrity of talent.” 





“ A sort of analogy exists between great men and celebrated places. It was 
hot an indifferent spectacle to behold Bonaparte in contemplation of the spot 
where, in 1476, Charles of Burgundy, surnamed the Bold, witnessed the over- 
throw of his soldiers by the Swiss. Bonaparte had slept the evening before at 
Moudon, where the most marked honours had been paid him, as had been the 
case throughout all the places which he had visited. An accident having 
happened to his carriage in the morning, we continued our route on foot, 
accompanied only by a few officers and an escort of dragoons. Bonaparte, on 
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arriving at the spot where many of the slain where buried, demanded to be 
shewn the place where the battle of Morat had been fought. A plain opposite 
the chapel was pointed out to him. An officer who had served in France 
took pains to explain to him how the Swiss, rushing down from the neighbour 
ing hills, and protected by a thick wood, had succeeded in putting the army 
of Burgundy completely to the rout. ‘Of what strength was the army com- 
posed ?’ asked Bonaparte. ‘Of sixty thousand men.’ ‘ Sixty thousand men ? 
cried he, ‘ that force was sufficient to cover the whole of the mountains.’ 
“Frenchmen now-a-days fight better,’ said Lannes, who was one of the 
officers of his suite. ‘ In those days,’ interrupted Bonaparte, sharply, ‘ the 
men of Burgundy were not French.’ ” 





_ © Bonaparte lodged in a small house, No. 6, Rue de Chantereine, which, in 
virtue of a departmental decree soon afterwards received the name of Rue de la 
Victoire. ‘The cries of ‘Vive Bonaparte, and the incense of flattery heaped 
upon him effected no change in his position. Erst while conqueror and ruler 
of Italy, now the subject of a party for whom he could feel no respect, and 
who in turn looked upon him as a formidable rival, he one day observed to me, 
‘ the air of Paris is not favourable to the recollections of | gos woe If I re- 
main much longer inactive, I am undone. In this second Babylon one repu- 
tation succeeds another. Were I to go three times to the theatre, I should 
no longer be even looked at: for that reason I go as seldom as possible.’ 
When he did go thither, he invariably sat in a latticed box. On one occasion 
he commissioned me to request of the Director the representation of two pieces 
then much in vogue, and in which figured the most celebrated performers of 
the day. He however demanded the representation merely in the event of its 
being possible. The director returned me for answer, that ‘ nothing was impos 
sible when desired by the conqueror of Italy, who had long since erased the 
word from the French dictionary.’ Bonaparte could not avoid laughing 
heartily at this extravagant compliment. The administration of the opera 
wished to tify him with a representation arranged expressly for the occa- 
sion. This however he refused. When I observed to him that he could not 
but feel flattered at the sight of his fellow citizens, who pressed together in 
crowds to obtain a glimpse of his person. ‘ Bah!’ said he, ‘ the same people 
would throng as eagerly to witness my execution, were I this moment dragged 
to the scaffold.’ ” 





*‘ Bonaparte departed for the north on the 10th of February, 1798, but 
received no order to repair thither, as has been commonly asserted, to prepare 
operations that had for their object a descent upon oe His voyage to the 
coast was merely a ~ excursion, and was intended to throw a feeble light 
upon the ground-work of the question. His absence lasted only eight days, 
and not several weeks, as has been currently reported. We were four in num- 
ber, and travelled in his carriage, himself, Lannes, Sulkowsky, and I. Bona- 
parte was not a little surprised on reading in the Moniteur of the 10th Febru- 
“ry; an article that attached to his short excursion a degree of importance 
which, in reality, it by no means merited. My readers have on this point learned 
the exact truth. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Ambleteuse, Boulogne, Calais, 
Dunkerque, Furnes, Newport, Ostend, and the Isle of Walcheren. In these 
different ports he obtained the various information requisite, and displayed 
the patience, the presence of mind, the tact, and the perspicacity that he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. 

* We returned to Paris by way of Anvers, Brussels, Lille, and St. Quentin. 

“ T am at a loss to know where Sir W. Scott obtained his information that 
the preliminaries of invasion were proceeding with vigour, and that immense 
preparations were being made: when, in fact, everything was confined to 
some common-place official correspondence, and some still less important 
conversations. Whatever may have been asserted on this subject, never were 
any serious preparations for the invasion made by either Bonaparte or the 
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Directory. Sir Walter Scott does not flatter the national vanity of England 
in thus magnifying a mole-hill into a mountain, and admitting that the bare 
idea of invasion was a subject of so much alarm to the British government.” 





On his arrival at Toulon, to take the command of the army of the east, 
Yarmeée de l’Orient,) Bonaparte learned that the laws inflicting the pain of 
th upon emigrants continued in full force, and that not long previously, an 
old:man of more than eighty years of age had expiated the offence of emigra- 
tion by a military execution. Indignant at such horrible barbarity, Bona- 
dictated to me a letter, in the form of a general order, expressive of his 
detestation of such proceedings, and his determination to visit them in future 
with exemplary severity. This letter saved the life of an unfortunate man in 
the predicament above alluded to ; and, on that occasion at least, the influence 
of a powerful name was nobly exercised. A man named Simon, who had 
followed the fortunes of his masters by emigrating with them, and who now 
dreaded the severity of the laws, learned, by some accident, that I was in 
want of a servant. He addressed himself to me, and frankly avowed his 
position. He suited me, and I engaged him in my service. He afterwards 
expressed his apprehensions of being seized on going to the port to embark. 
Bonaparte, to whom I spoke of him, and who had just signalized his abhor- 
rence of an act of cruelty similar to that which gave rise to Simon’s alarm, 
replied to me in the kindest manner, ‘ Give him my portfolio to carry, and let 
him remain near you.’ The words ‘ Bonaparte, General-in-chief of the Army of 
the East,’ were inscribed in large letters of gold upon a handsome green mo- 
rocco leather portfolio. Whether it was the portfolio, or the circumstance of 
his being in my service, that saved him, I know not, but at all events he passed 
without molestation.” 





** One of the most remarkable amusements of Napoleon during the voyage 
to Egypt, consisted in appointing three or four persons, after dinner, to main- 
tain a given proposition, and as many to oppose it. These discussions were 
not without their object. They afforded him opportunities for studying the 
mental capabilities and resources of those with whom it was his interest to be 
thoroughly acquainted, in order that on after occasions each might fill the 
station for which the nature of his talents had best adapted him. Those who 
have lived in intimacy with Bonaparte were not surprised that after these 
‘keen encounters’ of wit, he uniformly paid a greater deference to those who 
had skilfully defended an absurd opinion, than to those who had espoused the 
cause of reason and common sense ; and it was not merely superiority of talent 
that influenced his judgment on this point ; for he really preferred the sophist 
who had argued plausibly in defence of absurdity, to the reasoner who, with 
equal power, had employed his eloquence in support of a tenable proposition. 

e himself always named the subject of discussion, and generally contrived 
to turn it upon questions of religion, of government, or of the art of war. On 
one occasion he proposed for the subject of argument, the question if the 

lanets are inhabited: on another, the age of the world. At another time he 
introduced the discussion of the probability of the destruction of the globe 
which we inhabit, by water or by fire—the truth or fallacy of presentiments— 
and the interpretation of dreams. 

“* During the course of a long voyage it was not to be expected that some 
casualty should not happen, that some person should not accidentally fall 
overboard. The latter circumstance frequently happened on board the 
Orient, and afforded proofs of the humanity of the man, who subsequently on 
the field of battle was so prodigal of the blood of his soldiers, and who was 
destined to shed that blood in torrents throughout the land to which we were 
then steering our course. From the moment that-any one fell overboard, the 
general enjoyed no repose till he was saved. He instantly gave orders for the 
vessel to lie to, evinced the keenest anxiety till the unfortunate man was taken 
up, and ordered me to recompense in the handsomest manner the efforts of 
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those who had exerted themselves for his preservation. Whenever amongst 
his deliverers was found a sailor who for some fault had incurred chastise. 
ment, Bonaparte insisted that he should be exempted from his punishment, 
and. that he should moreover receive a present of money. During the course 
of one very dark night a splashing noise was heard, apparently caused by the 
fall of some person overboard. Bonaparte instantly gave orders for the vessel 
to lie to, that the supposed victim might be snatched from a watery grave. 
The most active exertions were made on all sides, the most minute precau~ 
tions adopted ; and at length, after considerable difficulty, those employed on 
the occasion succeeded in rescuing—a magnificent quarter of beef, which had 
well nigh made its escape from the provision store to the bottom of ‘ the 
vasty deep.’ What was the conduct of Bonaparte? He ordered me to 
recompense with even more than usual generosity the sailors who had sigs 
nalised themselves on the occasion. ‘ It might have been a fellow-creature, 
observed he, ‘ and these brave fellows have not the less displayed real courage 
in their attempt to avert a supposed catastrophe.’ 

“ After a lapse of thirty years, these circumstances are as fresh upon my 
recollection as if they had occurred but yesterday. Such was the manner in 
which pruny uy: passed his time on board the Orient. It was about that 
period that dictated to me the famous proclamation, or general order, 
which I give unmutilated and unchanged. 


** * Bonaparte, Member of the National Institute, and General-in-chief on 
© board the Orient, 4th Messidor, year 6th of the Republic. 


*€ ¢ Soldiers:—You are about to attempt a conquest, the effects of which 
* upon civilization, and the commerce of the world, will be incalculable. You 
‘ are about to strike the most certain and the most fatal blow to England, till 
‘ the time come when you may be able to annihilate her power altogether. 

** © We shall have some tiresomie marches to endure—we shall have some 
‘ desperate battles to fight: we shall succeed in our enterprises—fate is 
‘for us. Ina few days after our landing, the Mameluck Beys shall cease to 
‘ exist—those beys who favour exclusively the commerce of the English—~ 
‘ who load cur merchants with oppressive imports, and lord it over the unfor- 
‘ tunate inhabitants of the Nile. 

“ « The people, whose land we are about to enter are Mahometans: their 
‘ first article of faith is this, ‘ There is no other God but God, and Mahomet 
‘ is his prophet.’ Do not contradict their religious belief. Act with regard to 
‘them as you have acted with the Jews—with the Italians: treat their 
‘ Muphtis and their Jmans with the same respect that you have heretofore 
‘ shewn to rabbins and bishops. Regard the mosques—the ceremonies pre- 
‘ scribed by the Koran, with the same toleration that you have shewn to the 
‘ convents—to the synagogues—to the religion of Moses, and of Jesus Christ. 

“ «The Roman legions of old afforded equal protection to all religions. 
* The habits of the country we are about to enter are different from those of 
‘ Europe ; you will do well to accustom yourselves to them. 

“ The ople with whom we are about to mix, treat women differently 
* from us ; but in every country a ravisher is justly considered a monster. 
~ © Pillage can enrich but a handful of individuals ;—it dishonours us at the 
* same time that it destroys our resources, and loads us with the enmity of the 
‘ people whose friendship it is our interest to conciliate. 

“ © The first city we shall enter was built by Alexander; each step we 
‘ tread will present to our imagination recollections of ancient times, the most 
‘ interesting, and worthy of exciting the emulation of Frenchmen. 

“< ¢ BonAPARTE. ” 


*€ Several authors have asserted, that curing I sojourn in Egypt, Bonaparte 
took part in the religious ceremonies of the Mahometans, in the exterior 
forms of their worship; but nothing can be more absurd than the assertion 
that. he celebrated the fétes observed on the occasion of the overflowing of the 
Nile, or of the anniversary of the birth of the prophet. At such fétes nothing 
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unusual took place; thé same customs were observed as om ordinary occa 
sions ; the Turks invited Bonaparte to be présent, and he from complaisance to 
them, took his place as a mere spectator. But the idea of ordering any pas. 
cular solemnity never entered into his imagination ; he contentéd himself with 
outwardly conforming to established customs. He never learned, repeated, or 
recited any of the prayers of the Koran, as some have ridiculously assertedi 
We know not on what grounds certain writers have represented him as dis« 
to admit doctrines so subversive of the interests of society, as those of 
atalism, polygamy, and the absurd tenets of the Koran. The Scottish novelist 
may have thought proper to adorn his tale with the episode of Napoleon on 
the point of embracing the religion of Islamism; but such embellishments 
should be rejected from the sober narrative of history. Bonaparte had more 
serious occupations than the discussion of the theological tenets of the sons of 
Ismael ;—his time was too precious to be wasted in their ridiculous and mani- 
fold ablutions. These ceremonies, at which policy alone required his presence, 
amused him and his companions in arms with the novelty of an oriental spec- 
ta¢le. The tact of Bonaparte enabled him to turn the stupidity of the Mus. 
sulmans to the advancement of his own purposes, but he never set foot within 
a mosque ; and whatever may be asserted to the contrary, he never, but on 
one single occasion, dressed himself in the Mahometan costume. The whole 
of the absurd imputations of apostacy that some poetical historians have 
laboured to establish against him, amounts to this simple fact—that he was 
present at the festivals to which the green turbans invited him. The religious 
toleration of Bonaparte was a natural consequence of his philosophic mind. 

* Without doubt Bonaparte shewed, and with reason, considerable defers 
ence to the religion of the country. Policy required that he should play the 
Mussulman rather than the rigid Catholic. An experienced conqueror should 
ever consolidate his triumphs by protecting, by upholding, and even by distin~ 
guishing with peculiar favour the religion of a conquered people. Bonaparte 

as often assured me, that he held it as a principle to consider all religions as 
established by man, but that he respected them all as powerful auxiliaries to 
the art of government. I am not, however, prepared to say, that he would not 
have changed his faith, had the conquest of the East been proposed to him as 
the price of his apostacy. When we were alone, he himself was the first to 
laugh at every thing he might previously have said before the grandees of the 
country, on the subject of Mahomet, Islamism, or the Koran; but he desired 
that:his religious rhapsodies might be repeated, and even translated into har- 
monious verse, or sounding Arabic prose, in order to conciliate the good will 
of the natives. The soldiers were highly amused with this farce; and if we 
recollect the religious complexion of the era at which the French troops 
entered Egypt, the slightest reflection will suffice to convince us that an ha- 
rangue on Christianity or on Islamism, pronounced by a Bishop or a Muphti, 
was to them a matter of equal indifference. 

“ If Bonaparte ever adopted the tone of the Mahometan religion, it should 
be recollected that he spoke as a military and political chieftain in a Mahome- 
tan country. The safety of his army, the success of his arms, and consequently 
his own personal glory, depended on his momentary adoption of such a lan~ 
guage. In any other country, he would have framed his proclamations, and 
modelled his harangues on the same principle. In India, Ali would have 
been his deity ;—in Thibet, Dalai-Lama would have been his idol ;—in China, 
Confucius would have been his prophet. 

“With respect to the charge of his having adopted the Mahometan cos- 
tume—it is true that Bonaparte for amusement ordered a Turkish dress to be 
made for him. He desired me one day to breakfast without waiting for him, 
intending, as he said, to rise a little later than usual. In about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards he made his appearance dressed in his new costume. He had 
scarcely been recognised, when he was received with a universal shout of 
pa gan He took his seat with gravity and composure, but felt so awkward 

s0.ill at.ease in the turban and oriental garb, that he speedily retired to 
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undress himself, and was never afterwards tempted to favour us with a second 
representation of the masquerade.” 

M. de Bourrienne draws a lively picture of the ings of the French 
army in Egypt, and of the general discontent that prevailed amongst the 

, almost amounting to open rebellion against the authority of Bo. 
« Plague, ilence, and famine” had, it seems, wonderfully 
cooled the warlike ardour of the Republican heroes. Into what extremes 
will not over-excitement plunge the creatures who yet boast that reason 
has stamped them with the image of their Maker, and endowed them 
with the perfection of moral sr ! Those who had followed the des- 
tinies of Napoleon when the meridian brightness of his star was unsul- 
lied by a single cloud—those who had acquired name and opulence 
from the favor of one whose smile was fortune, and whose praise was 
fame—even these bade adieu to the enthusiastic feelings which mocked 
at suffering, while triumph was at hand—which had dared all while the 
perspective of famine and disease was yet in the distance—and which 
now were exchanged for the selfish desire of sacrificing to their hopes 
and their fortunes him to whom they owed hope, fortune, all !—All re- 
their momentary apostacy from the altar of self—all renewed 

ir homage to their hideous deity. 

“* T will here assert, because it is a truth to which the testimony of thou- 
sands bears incontestable evidence, that from the instant the French army set 
foot on the soil of Egypt, disgust, anxiety, and discontent took undivided 
session of all. From the moment of the arrival of the troops, the bright illu- 
sions of the expedition had faded,—the sad reality alone remained. What 
bitter lamentations have I not heard from Murat, from Lannes, from Berthier, 
from Bessiéres—from all! These incessant, immoderate, and ill-timed com- 
plaints often assumed the aspect of open rebellion against the authority of 

naparte, whom they deeply afflicted, and whom they occasionally betrayed 
into the expression of severe reproach, and the violence of intemperate sallies. 
Proud self-sufficiency of human nature! Stoical insensibility to human suffer- 
ing! Ardent and enthusiastic heroism, that would sacrifice friends, fortune, 
country, to the dreams of ambition, and the glory of the Republic! How low 
were you then fallen! How contemptible then appeared those sublime senti- 
ments that exist but in the fancy of the poet, glowing with the fervour of 
inspiration—or in the reveries of the patriot by his fire-side, encircled with the 
tranquil pleasures of existence, and a stranger to the privations which ona 
foreign and pestilential soil, await the exile from his country and his home ! 
Each now thought of France—of his affections—of his pleasures ;—some per- 
haps—(shall I speak out ?)—of the opera !—All found it impossible to recon- 
cile themselves to the idea of a separation from home which seemed destined 
to be eternal. 

** Bonaparte himself was overwhelmed on learning the terrible catastrophe 
at Aboukir—the burning of our fleet. Spite of the energy of his character, 
how could he have triumphed over the shock inflicted on him by so many dis 
asters. To the painful sensation caused by the ill-timed complaints and the 
moral discouragement of his companions in arms, was added the reality of a 
vast, positive, and irreparable evil. His perspicacity enabled him to calculate 
at a single glance its fatal consequences. communication with France 
was cut off. No other chance of return was left, than one from which the 
conqueror of Italy turned with horror—with despair ;—a disgraceful capitula« 
tion with an exasperated foe. No chance was left, (and this blow was to him 
the most terrible of all) no hope remained of preserving his conquest. At the 
very moment too when this disastrous blow was struck, he meditated the pro- 
ject of returning to France for the purpose of demanding reinforcements. Was 
it to be expected that these united considerations—the present replete with 
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future with uncertainty and dismay—should not produce om his 
mind a deep and painful impression? The panegyrist of Napoleon 
his idol, me he would incense his shrine by imputing to him at such a 
moment @ degree of apathy so unnatural. Such eulogy is satire.- To be truly 
great, must the feelings human nature be divorced ?” 


The following anecdote will serve to convey an idea of the character 
of the Egyptian Chiefs ;— | ii 

« General Kleber sent on board the Orient the cherif of Alexandria, Sidy- 
Mohamed el Coraim, arrested by order of Bonaparte, and charged with 


“ The following sentence was pronounced against him. 

«©The General-in-chief having obtained proofs of the treason of Sidy- 
* Mohamed el Coraim, whom he had loaded with favours and obligations, 
‘décrees as follows :— 

“ * Sidy-Mohamed e] Coraim is condemned to pay a contribution of 
*-$00;000 francs: in default of payment by him of the said contribution within 
‘five days from the publication of the present order, he is condemned to be 
‘ beheaded.’ 

“ Coraim was to repair from Aboukir to Cairo, having demanded and 
obtained permission to plead in justification against the charge. On his 
arrival at Cairo, he was again required to pay the 300,000 francs as a justifi- 
cation. This he positively refused. I one day signified to him through the 
medium of Venture, our interpreter, that, if he wished to save his life, he must 

the demand made upon him, in order that his defection might be over- 

d. I moreover assured him that the general was determined to make 
an example. Coraim was a remarkably fine-looking man, and his situation 
interested me. ‘ You are rich,’ said [ to him through Venture, ‘ therefore 
make this sacrifice.’ ‘If, said he, with a sneer, ‘ it be my fate to die now, 
nothing can save me, and my piastres would be sacrificed to ne purpose: if 
it be not my fate to die, why should I make any sacrifice ?? He was executed 
at Cairo, at twelve o'clock at noon, on the 6th of September, 1798: his head 
was exposed in the streets of the city, with this inscription— 

“ * Coraim, Cherif of Alexandria, condemned to death for having betrayed 
‘the oath of fidelity sworn by him to the French Republic, and for having 
“engaged in a treasonable correspondence with the Mamelucks whom he 
“served in the moter of spy. 

“¢ This is the punishment reserved for traitors and perjurers.’ 

“ Nothing of Coraim’s wealth was found after his execution: he had taken 
his precautions. The example, however, facilitated the collection of the 
subsidies, and intimidated the other Egyptian Creesus, who were not alto- 
gether such decided fatalists as Coraim. Three or four millions were speedily 
raised for the supply of the army.” 


The following may be taken as a specimen of some of the chit-chat of 
M. de Bourrienne’s memoirs :— 


“ Towards the middle of September in the same year, Bonaparte assembled 
in the house of Elfey-Bey half-a-dozen Asiatic women, of whom report spoke 

hly on the score of grace and beauty: their clumsy tournure, however, soon 
obtained their dismissal. A few days afterwards he became violently ena- 
moured of Madame Fourés, the wife of a lieutenant of infantry. She was 
extremely handsome, and her charms were still further enhanced by the great 
scarcity in Egypt of women formed or a model to please the European taste. 

arte furnished a house for her close to the palace of Elfy-Bey, which 

we inhabited. He frequently took it into his head, towards three o'clock, to 
order dinner at her house: on such occasions I went thither alone with him 
at seven o'clock, and retired at nine. 

“This intrigue soon became the standing topic of the quarter, and the 
subject of mage conversation. 
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* From motives of delicacy to M. Fourés, the general-in-chief entrusted 
him with.a mission to the Directory. That officer accordingly embarked at 
Alexandria. The vessel on board of which he sailed was taken by the 
English, who, informed of the cause of his mission, had the malice to send the 
envoy back to Egypt, instead of detaining him prisoner. 

“ Bonaparte ardently desired to render this lovely woman a mother. On 
this subject I frequently conversed with him, when we breakfasted together 
téte-a-téte. ‘ What would you have?’ asked he, ‘ la petite sotte n’en peut pas 
Suire.’ 

“ The lady on her part, when we represented to her the great advantage 
she might derive on presenting Bonaparte with a pledge of their mutual ten- 
derness, generally replied—‘ Ma foi, ce n'est pas ma faute !” 

** One of that*class of men, who in the east have for ages past claimed the 
privilege of predicting future events with assurance, if not with truth, was, on 
account of his wonderful skill, recommended to Bonaparte by the principal 
inhabitants of Cairo, who assured him that the personage in question could 
prartict his fate with certainty. Bonaparte ordered him to be admitted, and 

enture the interpreter was present at the interview. When this second 
Zoroaster prepared himself to commence his jugglery upon Bonaparte, the 
latter refused, and requested me to allow the magician to exercise his skill 
upon me, to which I without hesitation acceded. In order that the reader 
may better appreciate the merit of his prophecy, I should premise, that since 
~ arrival at Cairo, I had been reduced to a state of excessive weakness. 
The navigation of the Nile, and the badness of the food during twelve days, 
had enfeebled me extremely. 1 was frightfully thin and pale. 

** After having examined my hands, and felt my pulse and forehead, the 
conjuror assumed an air of composure and sympathy, shrugged his shoulders, 
and said to Venture that he did not feel at liberty to acquaint me with my 
destiny. I intimated to him that he might say whatever he pleased, as it was 
perfectly indifferent to me. After considerable difficulty on his part, and 
equal obstinacy on mine, he ended by informing me, that ‘ in two months the 
land of Egypt would receive me into its bosom. 

*‘ I thanked him for the information, and he was disypissed. When we 
were alone, Bonaparte said to me, ‘ Well, what think you of that?’ I 
replied, ‘ that the sage ran no great risk of compromising his reputation, by 
announcing my last moments. Considering the state under which I suffered, 
the probability was that I should die. However,’ said I, ‘ if Louis orly 
sends the wine I have applied for, I do not despair of coming round.’ ” 





“ The art of imposing upon mankind has from time immemorial formed a 
considerable part of the science of government, and in this admirable art 
Bonaparte was unquestionably a proficient of the first order. He neglected 
no opportunity of shewing off the superiority of France before the Egyptians. 
But it happened more than once, that their simple unaided tact disconcerted 
his manceuvres to this effect. 

“ Some days after the visit of the pretended magician of whom I have just 
made honourable mention, Bonaparte conceived the design of playing con- 
juror against conjuror, if I may use such an expression. For this purpose he 
invited the principal sheicks to be present at some chemical experiments which 
it was proposed that M. Berthollet should make. Bonaparte expected to 
enjoy their astonishment. However, the many wonderful transmutations of 
liquors, electric shocks, and galvanic experiments that took place, seemed to 
eause them not the slightest surprise: they witnessed the operations of the 
skilful chemist with the most mortifying and imperturbable sang froid. When 
Berthollet had finished, the sheick El-Bekry replied to him through the inter- 

reter, ‘ your experiments are superb, but can they effect that I shall be at 
aroc and here at the same instant?’ Berthollet answered with a shrug. 
* In that case,’ observed the sheick, < you are not altogether a conjuror.’ ” 
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“ Massacre of the Prisoners at Jaffia:— 

“ On the arrival of the doar ne Beauharnois and Croisier received the 
most severe reprimands. But the mischief was done, ard it now became 
nece to decide the fate of about four thousand men. The two ‘aides-de- 
camp alleged in their defence that they had been surrounded by a host of 
enemies, and that Bonaparte himself had recommended them to use their exer- 
tions to assuage the carnage. 

“ A council was held in the tent of the General-in-chief, to deliberate on the 
measures proper to be adopted in this emergency. The members remained 
long in consultation without agreeing upon any final decision. 

“The third day arrived, and no feasible measure, how ardently soever 
desired, could be suggested for the preservation of the unfortunate prisoners. 
Insubordination and mutiny were making rapid progress throughout the 
camp ;—the evil was hourly increasing—the remedy seemed impossible ;—the 
danger was imminent. The fatal sentence of death was pronourced and exe- 
cuted on the 10th of March. The assertion that the Egyptians were separated 
from the other prisoners is incorrect ; there were no other prisoners. 

“* Many of the wretched prisoners composing one of the columns that were 
marched for execution to the sea-side, succeeded in swimming to some rocks 
whose distance from the shore protected them from the musquetry of the 
troops. The soldiers grounded their arms upon the sand, and to induce their 
Victims. to return, employed the signals of peace and reconciliation in use 
among the Egyptians. The latter swam towards the shore, which they were 
destined never to reach with life. 

* I confine myself to these details of the dreadful sacrifice which necessity 
imperiously required, and of which I had the misfortune to be an eye witness. 
Other pens than mine have done more ample justice to the fearful narrative, 
and have spared me the anguish of portraying a scene, the recollection of 
which, vivid, as when I first beheld it, even at this distant period, paralyzes 
_ my faculties. Would to God that a total eblivion of that day of blood ren- 
dered me inadequate to trace even this faint sketch of its horrors! , All that 
the imagination can conceive of misery—of despair—and death—must fall 
ineffably short of the appalling reality. 

“ On this painful subject 1 have advanced the truth—the whole truth. I 
was present at all the discussions—at all the conferences—at all the delibera- 
tions. It is needless to state that I had no voice on the occasion. But I owe 
it to truth to declare, that the result of the debates—the position in which the 
army was placed—the scarcity of provisions—the exhausted state of our forces 
in the midst of a country where each individual was a desperate foe—these 
considerations would have extorted my consent to the general decision, had I 
Sv ewop a vote on the question. None but those who witnessed that dread- 
7 day, can form a just conception of the horrible necessity in which we were 
placed. 

** In the catalogue of the miseries of war, it ought not to be reckoned one 
of the least, that it gives birth to circumstances of too frequent occurrence, in 
which a law, that from age to age has existed amongst the nations of the 
earth, decides that private interests must be sacrificed to the general good, 
and that humanity itself must sometimes be forgotten. Whether such was 
the dreadful position in which Bonaparte was placed, posterity must judge. 
For myself, my opinion, or rather my firm conviction, on this point, has long 
been formed beyond the penny of change. Nor could the sanction of 
Napoleon be obtained till the committee on this question had pronounced their 
decision without a dissentient voice. It is, moreover, but justice to declare, 
that a reluctant consent was not wrung from Napoleon till matters were at 
the last extremity ; and that of the spectators who witnessed the massacre, 
none perhaps felt a pang that for bitterness could be compared with his. 

“ It was after the siege of Jaffa that the plague began to manifest itself 
with the most intense violence. In the country about Syria, we lost by the 
contagion from seven to eight hence men. Sir Walter Scott says that 
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divine vengeance, in the shape of the plague; pursued us for the massacre. 
Did it never oceur to the romantic historian that Providence might have found 
it much ‘more simple to the massacre than to revenge it? 1 must 
observe, besides, that Kleber’s division had imbibed at Damietta the poison of 
this frightful malady which developed itself and communicated its contagion 


on the march: it in fact accompanied us into Syria.” 





The death of General Caffarelli. 


* On the 9th April, General Caffarelli, so well known for his c e, and 
‘so much » Aascarbe | for his talents, was standing in the trench: his hand rested 
on his hip ; thus opposing a sort of counterpoise to the inconvenience which 
his wooden leg occasioned him. In this attitude his elbow happened to pass 
the trench. He was warned that the enemy’s fire, directed with fatal i- 
sion, missed scarcely the smallest object. To this suggestion he paid no 
attention ; and in a few seconds afterwards his elbow was fractured by a ball. 
Immediate amputation was judged necessary. The general survived but 
eighteen days. Bonaparte visited him in his tent regularly twice a-day. His 
orders, seconded by my own personal friendship for Caffarelli, induced me to 
remain with him almost constantly. A short time before he breathed his last, 
he said to me, ‘My dear Bourrienne, I beg of you to read me Voltaire’s 
Preface to the Spirit of Laws’ (l’Esprit des Loix). When I returned to 
Bonaparte’s tent, he asked me how Caffarelli was. ‘ His last hour approaches 
—he requested me to read him Voltaire’s Preface to the Spirit of Laws. He 
is now asleep.’ ‘ Bah! he wished to hear that preface! how odd!’ Bona- 
parte then visited him ; but he was still asleep. returned to his tent and 
received his last breath, which he gave up with the utmost tranquillity. His 
loss excited the most lively regret throughout the whole army, and was lon 
considered irreparable by men illustrious from their birth and station, and sti 
more distinguished by the unequivocal advantages of talent, courage, and 
exalted minds.” 





“We arrived at Tentoura on the 20th May. The heat that day was exces- 
sive, and produced universal discouragement. Our losses in sick and wounded, 
since we had quitted Acre, were already considerable. The perspective before 
us was most gloomy. Scarcely had we arrived at Tentoura, when Bonaparte 
ordered his tent to be got ready. He summoned me; and, with a degree of 
pre-occupation, the inevitable effect of our situation, he dictated to me an 
order, that every body should go on foot, and that the horses, mules, and 
camels should be given to the sick and wounded who still shewed signs of 
life. ‘ Take that to Berthier.” Scarcely had I returned to the tent when 
Vigogne, Bonaparte’s écuyer, advanced, and, with his hand to his hat— 
* General, what horse do you reserve for yourself?’ n the first movement of 
anger which this question excited, Bonaparte raised his whip, and struck the 
luckless ecuyer a violent blow in the face, adding in a voice of thunder, ‘ Let 
every body go on foot, {——e ; myself the first. Do you not know the order? 

gone. 

“We slept at Cesarea on the 22d May, and marched the whole of the 
following night. Towards day-break a fellow, concealed in a thicket on our 
left, (the sea was within a few yards of us, on our right, ) discharged his 
musket almost in the face of Bonaparte, who had fallen asleep on his horse. 
I was close to him. The wood was searched, the assassin seized without 
difficulty, and the order given to execute him on the spot. Four men pushed 
him towards the sea, which was close to us, and discharged their carbines at 
him. The four carbines all missed fire—a circumstance that must be 
attributed to the dampness of the night. The Syrian, profiting by this occur- 
rence, instantly plunged into the sea, and swam with amazing rapidity and 
agility to a rock sufficiently remote from his pursuers to prevent any of the 
troop (who all fired at him as they passed) from killing him. Bonaparte 
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pursued his march, and desired me to wait for Kleber, whose division formed 
the rear-guard, inform him of what had happened, and recommend him not to 
miss ‘ce drole. I presume he must eventually have paid the forfeit of his 
attempt with his life.” i 


We anticipate that the suite of these Memoirs will contain some curi- 
ous disclosures, and many novel interpretations of events, the origin of 
which is, to this day, a mystery. From the station which M. de Bourri- 
enne has occupied, we presume that materials at least will not be want- 
ing: his task will be to shape them into form. The historian who would 
render his labours useful to the world, must narrate events with truth, 
and be abundantly provided with matter of a nature to excite public 
curiosity. 


MY INTENDED ! 


Mariya! my fate is decided ; 
My marriage is fixed for next week ; 
1 fear that I’ve been at last guided 
Far less by affection than pique— 
For he who I once loved so dearly, 
Neglects me so shamefully now ; 
Indeed, it has shocked me severely, 
To bear his changed look and cold brow. 


And so I permitted another 
To echo the vows he had made ; 
I felt 1 should please my poor mother— 
Yet thus all my early hopes fade !— 
I meant but to speak of my wedding, 
I find I am ing of love ; 
rl dry up the lene! am shedding— 
I'll burn what I’ve written above. 


You must come and see my Intended, 
A very respectable man ; 
He longs for this week to be ended— 
I would it had never began ! 
They tell me he’s rolling in riches, 
Our neighbours all think him a gem ; 
This country is famed for deep ditches— 
I wish he were rolling in them. 


You'll scold me, Matilda, for joking— 
You can’t think I mean what I say ; 
Yet is it not sadly provoking, 
One never can have one’s own way ? 
I wonder if he will live single !— 
Pshaw ! his name again from my pen ! 
He flirts with that odious Miss Pringle— 
Detestable wretches, these men! 
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My Intended. 


The gentleman I am to marry, 
~ Good — has an excellent heart ; 
ut still tis fatiguing to parry 
His iheunemen abbas e Cupid’s dart.” 
How careless !—I find, in my hurry, 
I have not once mentioned his name ; 
It is, love, Sir Marmaduke Curry ; 
He’s rather—mind, not very—lame. 


He says he must live in Barbadoes, 
He only came here for a wife ; 
So when I am married, away goes 
Your schoolfellow, dearest, for life ! 
This match is, however, so ree 
To every one of my friends, 
That, though I at first found it teasing, 
Their happiness makes me amends. 


Besides, not a soul has a penn 
Of fortune amongst us, you = ; 
We're now all grown up—and so many !— 
I think I do wisely to go. 
Sir M. C. has promised to settle . 
Upon me twelve hundred a year ; 
I’m sure I don’t care for “ base metal” — 
Why can he not stay and live here? 


You cannot imagine the bustle 
The talk of this marriage has made ; 
Sir Marmaduke moves not a muscle— 
It strikes me, he’s rather afraid. 
I wish you could see all the malice 
Betrayed by the Misses who call ; 
Some guess I shall “ live in a palage’’- 
Some think that “ Sir M. is too gal. 


** Barbadoes is bad for the liver ;”— : 
They “ wonder I can cross the sea ;’— 
They find that “ it quite makes them shiver, 
To think of such hardships” for me ;— 

And one of them ventured to whisper 
His name, as “ an old flame” of mine: 

Alas! dear, I needed not this spur— 
Yet think not, Matilda, I pine. 


I am, I assure you, too busy 
To dwell on or care for the past: 
What can make my head feel so dizzy ? 
Perhaps I am writing too fast ! 
I really detest all the flurry 
Of choosing such lots of new clothes ; 
And dress-makers send (what a worry !) 
Such cargoes of “ white satin bows!” 


A beautiful veil of rich Mechlin, 
Sir Marmaduke bought me to-day, 

** To save my complexion from freckling,’ 
His gallantry led him to say. 


, 
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For him, this was quite an exertion— 
He seldom attempts a fine speech ; 

*T would be but a sorry diversion— 
Heroics are out of his reach. 


Will you, dearest girl, when I’m married, 
Continue to write to your friend ? 
I shall not much like being carried 
To Bridgetown—'tis quite the world’s end ;— 
At least ‘tis to me, for my travels 
Have yet been but short country tours ; 
I'll go, though—to save future cavils— 
But still shall be faithfully your’s,— 


THEATRICAL MATTERS. 


Easter is a sort of renewal of theatrical youth. The Christmas 
impulse has by this time perished. The pantomimes have, like the 
Lord High Admiral, done their duty, and retired from public life. The 
débuts of all those extraordinary young persons who, at the commence- 
ment of every season, promise to supply the past glories of the Kembles 
and Siddonses, have all had their display, and faded into the tenth rank 
of ranters and farceurs, and the ten new comedies, reduced to a pair of 
French farces, have been found wanting. , 

At this moment of theatrical exhaustion, when the manager is gasp- 
ing for something new, like a mouse in an air pump,—when Mr. none 
demands another month, and Mr. Morton, adroit as he is, would peris 
on the spot rather than send his last scene to the green-room—then 
comes Easter, kindly to interpose and save. Stanfield’s brush produces 
some charming creation—Roberts works his corresponding wonder— 
the shrinking audiences rush back to be delighted with genii, wizards, 
tyrants, and imprisoned damsels—the whole glory of melo-drame is sum- 
moned from the “ vasty deep”—and all the world are happy. 

At Drury-lane Miss Phillips achieved a new triumph in Belvidera. 
For the first time, since Shakspeare, the gods were hushed on Easter 
Monday! Silence was the muiliied of this clever actress, and we again 
a se the theatrical annals to say when was this phenomenon known 

ore ? 

Young’s Pierre was able, like every thing that he does. Cooper was 
the lover, and he actually gave some interest to one of the feeblest cha- 
racters on the stage. 

Covent-garden has not surrendered its ancient melo-dramatic honour. 
It has, on the contrary, actually made a stride to popularity by one of 
the richest, wildest, and most amusing diableries that has appeared for 
some years. The chief subject is to be found in a mad romance, by a 
mad German lawyer, who died about twenty. years ago in Berlin, leaving 


‘it uncertain whether he died of prussic-acid, opium, or the workings of 
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a metaphysical brain. - This book, the “ Devil’s Elixir,” would be evi- 
dence of his insanity in any court in Christendom. 

But like the yom age ‘of a feverish body; thefé aie paroxysms of a 
mad brain which show power ; and in the midst of the most,extraya- 
gant rambling, Hoffman struck, now and then, bold ideas, like the spark 
of a runaway horse’s side from thé flint. ‘The afranger, on the preserit 
occasion, has combined the little story of Petet ‘mil, the man with- 
out a shadow, with the Elixir; and, by an unusual piecé of good luck, 
the two tissues of phrenzy join into one clever ce. 

The music is by that very promising mp aay t Rodwell, and in the 
hands of Miss Hughes and Wood—though the lady wis sometimes too 
boisterous, and the gentleman too tame—it was done justice to. 

The French plays at the Lyceum are still popular. Perlet, in L’Avare, 
is extremely clever ; and the little entremets, the vaudevilles, are the best 
specimens of light acting possible. 

Elliston, the indefatigable Elliston, fights his battle at the 8 
theatre with great intrepidity. “ John Overy, the Miser of Southw 
Ferry,” is the grand piece. The story is one of those old monstrosities 
that are used to keep children out of their beds in wonder, and to send 
old fools to their beds in fear. Overy, about a thousand years ago, 
rented the Southwark Ferry, and got rich; but he thought that his 
family ate too much, and to give them at least one banyan-day, he pre- 
fended to be dead. The news, instead of sending his household to fast, 
threw them all into the greatest penvetee ancing, drinking, and 
gormandizing, were the order of the day. Overy, horrified at this waste; 
started up from his coffin, when a “ London prentice bold,” sons, 
A epee that it was the devil, gave him a knock on thé head, 
whic nted his starvitig himself or others any more: The 
goes, that the Miser’s daughter, however glad at first, was afterwe 
reluctant at this mode of summary inheritance—became a nun, and 
founded the church of St. Mary Overy. The scenery, story, and son 
— with high sia, the galleries being’ infinitely 

‘Hogarthi’s “Industrious and Idle Apprentices” was next performed. It 
is not new to this theatre ; and it abounds in such low ‘and unrelieved 
scenes of wretchedness and villainy, that no one can be the better for it. 
The manager should extinguish it. ; pe SEED ALND 
‘> Astley’s exhibits “The Siege of Seringapatam,” in’ which Hs ral 
conquered every night most triumphantly. Why does not Mr. ov 

ive the world “ The Siege of Saragossa,” which has made F¥anconi’s 
e? : 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIPS IN GENERAL. 


Bons Mors or tue Susitre.—From the principle, vigour, and wit of 
our innumerable ts we propose to delight the public for a 
century to come. We have materials unequalled in the history of pub- 
ligation ; the stores of the wise, the recollections of the diners-out, the 
inventions of the aspiring, and the secrets of the reserved, are all pouring 
in upon us day after day, until we absolutely sink, like another Atlas, 
under the oppression of this world of pleasantry, and cry out for another 
Hercules to sustain our burthen even for a day. But “ commencer par le 
commencement” is the dictate of Aristotle, who knew how to make a maxim, 
and make a fortune, with any man of antiquity ——and his advice we 
shall follow. 

Some of the ablest things of the day have been said by one of the 
most distinguished persons in other points ; an individual at present re- 
tired from public life, and living in the dignified ease of a great public 
servant, handsomely provided for, and willing to let the bustling people 
of Downing-street wear themselves into spasms and spectres for the 
glory of being leveed by hypocrites and beggars. In his leisure he 
amuses himself with fishing, the gout, a few friends, and reading the Red 
Book ; but his pleasantries are piquant and perpetual ; his definitions 
of public characters, living and Som are struck off with the vigour of a 
Swift, and are worth, for living likenesses, all the chisels of all our 
stone-cutters. 

Character of a Whig Leader.—That long fellow’s abuse of party, al- 
yr reminds me of a flying pick-pocket, who, to escape, cries “ Stop 

ie od 

Character of an Ex-chancellor. — For forty years he was a pet fox, 
who, whenever he was hunted, contrived to double till he got earthed 
under the throne. But when they stopped up his earth, he showed his 
teeth, whisked his brush in their faces, and died fighting. 

A tall Cabinet Minister.— 1 should have taken this beast for an Ou« 
ran-ou-tang, but that he looked so like a fool. 

A Bust of a Scotch Lord. — The likeness is perfect; but I did not 
think that stone could be made to look so stupid. 

A Colonial Lord. — He looks perfectly like one of his office pens, and 
fit only to be an instrument, and alike in all hands; feather at top, gall 
at bottom. 

A Trade Lord. — 1 remember to have heard of his father as a very 
accomplished jester: the son emulates him in the wish without the 
power. He has risen higher than the father ; but he is as the potatoe- 
apple to the potatoe. 

Promotion—Why did I make that man a dignitary? The fact is, the 
public were beginning to abuse me, and it was necessary to provide them 
with a substitute. 

Lord Vassal.— Do you think I could have suffered this blundering 
fellow and his set to approach me, through any liking for their nonsense ? 
The reason was — we were at that time all a little touched with the 
Scotch metaphysics, and it amused me to study what I conceived a 
living evidence that the soul was of the same matter as one’s stomach or 
one’s shoe. 
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Our manufacturers are crying out in all directions. Meetings are held 
in which the masters tell the men, and doubtless tell-them truly, that if 
things go on in this way, they must consider whether the human stomach 
¢-~_.iot adapt itself to the food of the ox and the ays and whether 
they should not be led by their reason to do what King Nebuchadnezzar 
was led to do by his madness, and eat grass. The silk weavers are 
starving by twenty thousand at a time, in this very ay of London, in 
the very centre of the opulence of the earth. The glovers are in the 
same condition. The whole tribes of manufacturing commerce are say- 
ing or shouting the same thing from end to end of the land ; and what 
is to be the remedy? It will be found, we conceive, a much more puz- 
zling thing to his Majesty’s Cabinet, than any purchase of live stock that 
they have lately made, whether in the shape of noble individuals or ig- 
noble, or both in one. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald’s argument has, we con- 
éeive, no chance of producing any other kind of conviction than that he 
is at an immeasurable distance from discovering the remedy, wherever 
it may lie. His answer to the complaint, that a hundred thousand men, 
willing to work, and perhaps the best workmen in the world, were with- 
out food, was the old official answer of the Huskisson school, from 
which and whose pupils may Heaven soon relieve our persons and 

urses. “ There is more raw silk imported this year than there was 
ast year.” Undoubtedly, if the weaver could eat silk, or if it could be 
stewed, in Sir Humphry Davy’s newly-invented crucible, into any sub- 
stantial expulsion of the feeling of emptiness from the stomach, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade’s answer might have some meaning. But 
are we to take the desperate struggles of expiring trade, the mere 
fierce and gambiing throws of commerce, for its solid success? In the 
words of our intelligent contemporary, the Morning Journal—« The im- 
portations of silk have nothing to do with the question. On the same 
grounds might the President of the Board of Trade adduce, in proof of 
the prosperity and the high wages of the cotton weavers, the large and 
increased importations of cotton wool. The question at issue is, not 
whether more or less raw silk has been imported, but whether the manu- 
facturer is pursuing a profitable business, and the weaver earning ade- 
qjuate wages? It is true we may be weaving more yards of broad silks 
and calicoes ; but if we be giving ten pieces of silks and fifty pieces of 
calico, for one barrel of tallow, instead of the five pieces, and twenty-five 

ieces, which we were wont to give, does not this show that our labour 
is of less value than it was before, and that, under the new system, we 
are following a ruinous trade? If we now give fifteen hours’ labour for 
that foreign commodity which we were wont to purchase with ten 
hours’ labour, does not this show that our condition is worse, and the 
condition of the foreigner better? What does it signify how much silk 
and wool we import if the persons employed in the manufacturing of 
this-silk and wool be starving? It is not a question of quantity—mnot a 
question of yards—not a question to be settled by the ell-measure ; buta 
question whether the weaver be adequately remunerated, and the capital 
of the manufacturer profitably employed? Now, we say that, under the 
present system, both of these parties are reduced toa state of unexampled 
distress. The employer is nearly ruined, the workman is reduced to 
pauperism. This is the only fact worthy our consideration. The, Mi- 
nister of the Crown, if he be an honest Minister, must endeavour first to 
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relieve these persons before he can with any decency boast of our in- 
creased imports. We require exports, not imports, We require a 
high value for these exports, not an increased quantity of exports. We 
desire high wages and high profits, as well at home as abroad —not 
cheap goods, not rotten muslins, not goods burnt with acids, that, like 
‘tthe Jew’s razors, are made to sell, not to use. We care nothing for 
«Jarge quantities.” And all this true, fatally true. The spirit of, the 
modern economist is the most extraordinary contrast to that of the 
modern politician, The politician says, think nothing of your posterity, 
extinguish the rights of your children, that you may contrive to pur- 
chase a little quiet for a year or two for yourselves. The economist 
says, look to the glorious quantity of ribbons and silk stockings that 

our grand-children will make; and, in the mean time, break up your 
Liat and starve yourselves—Every man, but a member of the present 
philosophical school, might comprehend that it is much more manage- 
able to live in the hearing of an occasional brawl] in Ireland, than to live 
without eating. However, this is the decision; and the texture of a true 

hilosopher, in those matters, scorns to be ruffled by the cries of men call- 
Ing out for work in the land of whose wealth their labour formed so 
large a part, and might form a so much larger one. 





DIALOGUE OF A GREAT MAN WITH A SUPPLICANT FOR A SILK GOWN, 

“ Well, what the devil brings you here ?” 

“ IT come to beg your Grace’s—” 

“ Ay, ay, you come to beg; so does every one who comes here. 
But, upon my soul, I thought, with that face of yours, you came to steal 
Well, mendicant, what is it that you come to beg ?” 

“ The truth is, your Grace—” 

“ Pho, pho, fellow, come to the point at once ; I have no time for non- 
sense ; out with your lie and be done.” 

“‘ My story then, your Grace, is—that, having seven years ago, most 
inadvertently, and in the heat of virtuous enthusiasm, uttered language 
touching his most gracious Majesty-——” ' 

“Why, sirrah, do you think that I can sit here all day, listening to 
this long winded stuff? Get out of the room.” 

“ Why then, your Grace, I want a gown.” 

“ Pho! a petticoat, you mean.” 

“TI want a silk gown; for which I am ready to make any acknow- 
ledgement, or submit to any recantation whatever.” , 

“ Well, fellow; as it is my purpose to show that all your party, with 
all their boasting, are slaves in their souls; that I might have any and all 
of them for asking ; and that I might tie them neck and neck by the 
dozen, and drive them round the ring in Hyde Park any day I liked, 
yeu shall have the silk gown. Eh, kneeling? Do you take me for 

€ Pope already ?” 

“Oh, may eave shower down on your Grace’s head the blessings 
of a deceived demagogue, of a repentant radical, of a loyal liberal. Here, 
at your Grace’s feet, I forswear Tom Paine, Richard Carlisle, Henry 
Hunt, and William Cobbet ; and may I go to—” 

“ To Beelzebub, if you please ; but out of this room you go instantly. 
Here, Hill, call in the corporal’s guard, and out with him— But, 
no—stop ; my boots want cleaning. Here, fellow, polish them over 
carefully with your tongue: it beg seldom been so well employed.” 
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“Tt is done, your Grace.” 
“Yes, faith, soles and all. Ay, I see’every creature is’ good’ for 
something. Now begone, and never let me See that culprit face ‘of 
“yours again.” 





_ We have long held in supreme scorn academic reputations, no matter 
how they were built, whether on the waggon-wheel verse of a Seatonian 
prize, the adust puzzling of a compend of Aristotle, the plunder of a 
regiment of obsolete sermons to fabricate a Bampton lecture, the transla- 
tion of a French algebraist, or the accumulation of all the dull, dry, in- 
compatible meanings that ever overpowered a classic through ten genera- 
tions of the Heynés, Schweighausers, and other barbarians of the land of 
beer and Meershaums. On those we look with irresistible scorn. We hear 
the triumphant flapping of their academic plumage as we hear the wings 
of a flight of crows from a church-yard. They are the obscene plunderers 
of the dead ; the air refuses their weight, the day rejects them ; and their 
first flight from the towers and houses, where the “ moping owl doth to 
the moon complain,” is sure to drop them into the first mire that they 
could by possibility reach. It is nothing to the purpose to quote the 
great names that have issued from our halls and colleges. Where almost 
every man in the kingdom, who is not intended for a soldier or a shoe- 
maker, either goes himself, or sends his son, some must figure in the 
world, unless it be conceded that the University crushes the human 
mind into a conspicuous and irrecoverable stupidity: and this we will 
allow, is very closely borne out by the facts of the case. But still, in 
the mercy of nature or its scorn, bold spirits have come out from Uni- 
Versities from time to time, and Milton could not be extinguished by an 
University, though to the last hour of his life he hated it, wrote against 
‘it, and laboured to substitute a higher system for its sluggish formalities. 
Locke could not be extinguished by an University, though he could be 
expelled. Newton knew all he ever knew, before his University knew 
any thing. What did Pitt—father, or son—Fox, Grattan, Canning, 
Burke, the richest mind of them all, owe to an University? But, to 
come to the living hour. 

We have had passing under our eyes a most tremendous crisis, whieh 
stirred, as it ought to stir, the feeling of the country, from its uttermost 
depths: which has been declared to peril, still more with every hour, 
the whole fabric of those rights which alone make it better to live 
than to die, without which the proudest noble of the land is a slave, and 
may be a beggar at the will of his fellow ; for as sure as there is a heaven 
above us, the admission of popery into the legislature has not been for 
love to the papists. Yet what evidence of mind have our Universities 
given in this crisis? Where are the bold orators, the vigorous sages, the 
accomplished youth, the spirits of patriots rising from the study of 
ancient wisdom and courage, to lead the trembling and perplexed genera- 
tion up to the path of glory, from which art and corruption have 
estranged them? Not one, not one man has started from those strong 
holds of knowledge and religion. Ay, one man has, and he has come 
with his robe of office on his shoulders, to declare that “ idolators are 
not guilty of idolatry !” Where are the bright and shining lights that 
were to awake and guide the land? Like the Eastern echo, when the 
voice is uttered, “ Where are they ?” the answer is, ““ Where?” Of Cam- 
bridge, as a body, the trial is yet to be made. And we must hope that 
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the example of Oxford will stimulate its priesthood. But still the service 
that we had a right to expect from our seats of learning has miserably 
failed: ‘The curse of dulness.is upon the generation; and we shall see 
before long, the weapons which indolence would not, stupidity could 
not, and corruption dared not, wield, wrested ay, contemptuously and 
irretrievably wrested from their hands, The atheist college is now 
to. be. laughed at no longer. It is thriving and spreading, and it is 
absorbing the whole sap of the infidel community. It will not stop ; and 
the times are coming when it will show, in open day, what sudden mag- 
nitude may be given by the “ spirit of revenge, immortal hate,” to the 

that our folly despised. The toad will start up, like Milton’s evil 
principle—*“ A giant armed.” 





LA CABINETTE DE ARTHURE; Or, THE FRIENDES AND FINALE OF 
GREATNESSE. 


(From MSS. in the State-Paper Office.) | 


Crutched Friars, April 1, 1829. 
Sir :—As I, with equal sincerity and justice, scorn all contemporary 
literature, and have satisfied myself that since the period when I ceased 
to write verses—about sixty years ago, come Michaelmas—not a syllable 
worth reading has been written, I have occupied myself chiefly in 
looking over the invaluable labours of the past generations, collected 
as they are in the official dust under the care of my excellent friend 
Mr. Lemon. It must be unnecessary to state to a gentleman of your 
exquisite taste, universal knowledge, matchless learning, and remark- 
able courtesy (I scorn to flatter), the nature and extent of the discoveries 
te which Mr. Lemon’s very late awakened vigour has led the world of 
literature. To him we are indebted for that infinitely curious autograph 
of the original writer of Tom Thumb, which has furnished the last 
months’ readings to the learned Society of Antiquaries. In fact, the 
long disputed authorship of that truly original work, seems now to be 
finally settled, unless, which Heaven avert, some members of the sacred 
bench should take it in hand, and of course puzzle it into new per- 
plexity for three generations to come. To him are we indebted for the 
first copy of Mother Goose, which had been so long lost to the eyes of 
the intelligent, and which is the only book that his Royal Highness of 
Sussex declared ever completely suited his taste: and to him we owe 
the endless gratitude due to the man who recovered so fine a subject of 
controversy, as the Milton MSS., which will, I trust and hope, defy all 
certainty to the end of time, whether it was written by the great poet, 
or by the great poet’s valet de chambre ; whether it was meant as a 
defence of Christianity, or an attack ; whether it was republican and 
infidel, or royalist and religious. 
Emulating the extraordinary discoveries of this English Angelo Mai, 
I have laboured for twelve hours a day in erudite dust, enough to have 
choaked a coal-heaver, and dug up from the depth of miasmatic cellars 
and darkness undisturbed for a hundred years, MSS. of the most 
recious kind, which I shall probably submit to you in succession. 
e long lost Treatise, by Machiavelli, “ How to carry on a Govern~ 
ment by bribing one half the people, robbing the other, and cheating 
all,” is among my treasures. I have, also, a Treatise by Cardinal Pole, 
on the “ Art of Reconciling a Protestant Bishop to Idolatry,” with an 
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Appendix of the History. of Parker, Bishop of Oxford, who turned 
papist “ to oblige his Majesty King James II., of pious memory.”- A 
most curious velume, also, on the “ Newe Exercise of ‘the Sworde ; or, 
the Sixe Cuttes for a Troublesome Nation,” &c. But,as a specimen of 
my acquisitions, I send you a Ballad, in which, as a marginal note, by 
my little friend Ellis, of the Museum, informs me, the Anglo-Saxons 
took great delight for its historical truth. The date is undecided, but 
‘the style is of the remotest antiquity :— 

aes Wuenne Arthure firste at courte beganne 

To laughe in Treasurie sleeves, 


He entertainde nine servinge menne, 
The whole of whome were thieves. 


One-thirde of themme were sharp-sette knaves, 

One-thirde of themme were flattes ; ‘ 
One-thirde of themme were paltrye slaves, 

And all of themme were Rattes. 


The firste he was an Oxforde manne, 
The Beliale of the crewe— 

A hang-fire rogue, a flashe-in-panne, 
To give the devile his due. 


The nexte he was a Jacobinne, 
Thatte softende to a Whigge, 

Then like a weathercocke did spinne, 
To gette a Chancerie wigge. 


The nexte he was a pale bastarde, 
Gotte by one Huskissonne ; 

His tongue was softe, his hearte was harde, 
His head was thickeste bone. 


The nexte he was a hungrye Scotte, 
All Scotte from head to heel ; 

A shillinge woulde his soule have boughte, 
You had him for his meale. 


The nexte he was a cunning wighte, 
A sage amonge the ninnies, 

Most quick at drawinge billes at sighte, 
And turninge them to guineas. 


The nexte he was a talle jackasse, 
Complete in eares and braye ; 

None everre sawe his lordshippe passe, 
But wishede him oates oe Aa 


The nexte he was an office toole, 
A dry, dumb-founded drudge, 

Alike in vice and virtue coole, 
An icye Viscounte Fudge. 


The nexte he was a soldiere stoute, 
A Highlande “ fee-fawe-fumme ;” 

His gospelle—“ Eyes right, face aboute ;” 
His law, the tappe of drumme. 


The nexte he was a patterne-sainte, 
Whose godde was pelfe and place ; 

Ande whenne Olde Nicke shall learne to painte, 
He’lle studye Save-alle’s face. 
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Nowe, gentles, shoulde I not live longe, 
Yet maye I see ye die ; 
With prayerre fulle shorte, and rope fulle stronge, 
And plentye of companye. 





~ Tt is the duty of all who desire that the understandings of the supreme 
classes should es held in honour, to lose no opportunity of giving them 
that public fame to which they are so fully entitled. We have no doubt, 
such is the proverbial innocence, modesty, and reserve of high life, that 
many of those who shall yet figure in our pages, will be utterly as- 
tonished to find themselves forced into this involuntary distinction, for 
any thing wise or witty since their cradle; and the astonishment is not 
unlikely to be shared by a large circle of their acquaintances. However, 
we have a duty to do which shall be done, as the orators say, with an 
impartiality of the most conscientious kind, imperturbable by any thing 
that might move a less delicate integrity than that of a member of parlia- 
ment. But “ revenons a nos moutons,” or, in plain English, let us come 
to our Lords. ' 

Lord G— ’s account of his own susceptibility, as touching oaths, 
is admirable for its naiveté. “ I think that the oath against the practises 
of popery is a very hard oath. I must say J never took a more disagree- 
able one.” 

But another noble Lord, whose name we equally regret to suppress, 

was finer still. “In fact,” said this conscientious person, “ the oaths that 
a member is compelled to take, are so obnoxious, that I have always felt 
it my duty to forget them as soon as possible.” 
_ The Episcopal distinction between idolater and idolatrous is equal to 
any thing since the days of “ Drunken Barnaby’s Journey.”—“ The 
church of Rome is idolatrous.” This is the language of the church of 
England, to which the pledge is given. But idolatrovs means—only 
“having a tendency to idolatry”—for which see Johnson’s Dictionary ! 
ha, ha, . Bravo, my Lord, Peel-tutor, Regius Professor. Thus John 
Bull, which said of a Regius Professor that he was a voracious fellow, and 
not to be trusted at a city feast, meant not that he was a regular glutton, 
but that he had a tendency to overload his C2sophagus with eel-pie and 
champagne. Thus a ratting bishop has only a tendency to turn his 
cassock. Thus an adulterous Marchioness has only a tendency to add to 
the carneous thickness of her old Marquis’s forehead. Thus a sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite, eternally haranguing on the purity of his super-evange- 
lical soul, has only a tendency to cheat the world with his up-turned 
eyes, while his hand is picking their pockets. Thus a mendacious, and 
time-serving wretch, no matter in what kind of gown he thinks to laugh 
at the honest part of mankind, is not a liar and a slave, a solemn beast 
in whom the truth is not, but a delicate gentleman, with a tendency to 
mendacity. Thus every thing rascally is every thing right, and slaves 
may say black is white, and strangle the language at their pleasure. 








Mr. Burford has struck into a new line of Panorama, which does 
credit to his invention. He has given his compatriots a view of hell, 
not the real hell of Crockford’s, or his competitors in the trade of 
exchanging capital, but of the visionary hell of Milton. The moment 
chosen is when Pandemonium is in the condition of the Nash palace, 
excepting that the Pandemonium seems capable of being inhabited at 
Some time or other; which, from our souls we aver, we think its 
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Westminster rival is not. The picture would please an American, 
because all the demons have the genuine John Bull face, or a French. 
man, because the place and the pranks, the ormoulu snakes, and ‘the 
figures gnashing their teeth, would put him in perfect remembrance of 
the Palais Royal, of which the Frenchman boasts that there is but one 
in the world, and on which every honest man on the face of the globe 
exclaims, thank Heaven! In the fore-ground, Satan himself is address- 
ing his chiefs, on awaking from the trance, after his fall ; over his head 
is waving the standard, held by Azazel ; round him are gathered his coun- 
sellors and warriors, among ihn the most conspicuous is Beelzebub. In 
another part are seen Mammon and his brigade returning from the hill ; 
and Mulciber, the architect, is viewing with admiration, the production 
of the work. Gods of the ancient mythologies of India, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, are spread on the prominences rising out of the lake, filled 
“ with sulphur.” The picture closes with flames. Some of the colour- 
ing is beautiful, particularly the hill on the left of the grand bridge, 
from which the materials of the building have been obtained ; and the 
- general effect of the panorama is impressive. The idea of such a paint- 
ing is altogether original, and it is executed skilfully and faithfully. 
The figure which occupies the most forward place, is that of the great 
dragon—a strangely shaped, green monster, yawning prodigiously at his 
brother, who holds a similar post on the other side of the bridge. The 
figure of Satan is somewhat obscured by “ excess of light.” The Pan- 
demonium is ornamented with rows of serpents, supporting blazing 
cressets, fed with naptha and asphaltus. There are also figures of ele- 
phants and other animals worshipped in the east. The architecture 
partakes of the Egyptian character, which is, of all others, the best 
adapted to immense edifices. This panorama is, indeed, a splendid and 
terrific bold exhibition, and far surpasses in effect all that has yet been 
attempted in this way. We agree with the reasons for applying the 
panorama to works of imagination, in which we have no doubt it will 
prove powerfully interesting and successful. 





Steam.—Politicians as we are, and as we intend to live and die, and 
contemptuous as we are in our souls of the march of intellect men, from 
Brougham down to Burdett, yet we feel a strong interest in the march 
of steam, and are perfectly satisfied that it has not yet done the fiftieth 

of the clever things that it was intended to do, and that it will yet 
do. Why have we not our houses warmed by steam, our dinners drest 
by it, our gardens fertilized, our clothes washed, our houses built, 
our baths warmed, our carriages drawn, our diseases cured by steam? 
These things are all done by it partially, and completely too, enough to 
‘show that in steam we have the power. But why are they not done uni- 
versally? The present reason is, that experiments are expensive, and 
this is a good reason for individuals ; but no reason whatever for the 
nation. Why should not the Treasury be ordered to lay out a 100,000/. 
in experiments? The money would be repaid a 100,000 fold in the next 
ten years. Let the Gurneys and the Burstalls, and id genus omne be 
set to work by a Treasury order, and we shall see the thing done, and every 
thing done but flying, and perhaps even that too in time. We are glad 
to see that an idea of a public fund for this great purpose, has been put in 
practice in the East; and we shall pledge our credit on the work's 
coming to a prosperous issue in a few trips back and forward. We were 
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notidisappeinted by the:comparative failure of the attempt made ‘by the 
« Pipterprize” to.steam her way toIndia. Experience ss Whnting? ui 
thie failure was so far,an.actual success. The trial is about to be made 
again, and. in a better style ; and we shall look anxiously to this building 
a bridge over the great ocean, and bringing the ends of the earth together. 


<n board of the Enterprize, both ou the voyage out and during part of this 
arduous service at Arracan, was a most active and intelligent officer of the 
name of Waghorn, of the Bengal pilot service, who baving thus the best 
medns for ascertaining the various defects and capabilities of vessels of that 
class; availed himself of that experience to form various plans for the improve- 
ment.of their structure, so as to fit them more completely for a long and dif- 
ficulf navigation. As soon as Mr. Waghorn was set at liberty by the peace 
with the Burmese, he set about the means for prosecuting the design he had 
formed, in which he had no ordinary difficulties to surmount, and among them 
not ‘the least was a total want of the capital requisite for the purpose. He 
actordingly visited England in the spring of last year, and laid before the 
Directors of the East India Company, as the parties most deeply interested, 
certain, proposals for carrying his plan into effect, but met with no definite 
encouragement, either from that body, or from the postmaster-general, to 
whom he also applied. He therefore re-visited India, and directed his endea- 
vours to the obtaining a grant from that fund which had been raised in India, to 
réward the person who should first establish a successful steam communica- 
tin with England, a portion of which had been already voted, notwithstand- 
ing ‘his very imperfect success, to Captain Johnson, of the Enterprize. A 
meeting of the subscribers to that fund was consequently held at Calcutta in 
July last, who resolved, that should no speculation promising equal or greater 
suecess be entered into before the 14th of January, 1829, the unappropriated 
fund for the encouragement of steam navigation should, under proper secu- 
rity, be applied, for the purpose of enabling Mr. Waghorn to carry his plan 
into execution. Mr. Waghorn also obtained from the Governor-General an 
authority for charging, on the first voyage of the kind he should make to India, 
certain rates of postage, and freight for light and valuable goods, such as he 
conceived to be an adequate remuneration for the expences of the voyage. 
Having, by an application to the Marine Board at Calcutta, obtained farther 
leave of absence for two years, Mr. Waghorn next proceeded to Madras, 
where, on the 4th of October last, another public meeting was held, expressly 
in aid of his views ; a subscription commenced on the 10th ; and on the 12th of 
that month a large sun was collected, with the expectation of its being much 
more. .At- the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, which 
places were visited by Mr. Waghorn on his way back to England, he met with 
similar encouragement, and arrived in London in the end of last month, to 
settire that co-operation which he now felt himself entitled to claim from the 
government, the East India Company, the general body of merchants trading 
with India, and other persons to whom he conceived the success of his plan to 
be important. In this his progress has been so rapid and encouraging, that all 
obstacles to the attempt at least may be said to be removed. _Mr. Waghorn is 
quite confident in the opinion that he can perform the voyage to Calcutta, out 
and home in six months, including stoppages both ways, to deliver letters, &e. 
at Madeira, ‘St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, Trincomalee, and 
Mailras, at all which places depéts of coals will be formed. We understand 

the steam vessels on this service are not to be fitted up for the reception of 
passengers generally, though an exception will be made in favour of any indi- 
vidual of high military or ciyil rank, engaged on some public and important 
duty, but.that their use will be confined to the conveyance of despatches, 

ters, newspapers, and specie, or other Jight and valuable articles.” 

+ But important as this is, we are entirely of opinion that at last the true 

cation of steam will be made in the way of towing, and not of im- 
pelling. A curious paper an this subject has been ‘ately published, 
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stating two or three points, which, if true, are decisive. In the _ first 
place, it says that none of the steam vessels pay, except such as are 
merely used for passage boats, the room taken up by the machine 
being so great as to preclude any considerable freightage. This of itse 
would be decisive. And the only remedy, namely, the reduction of the 
size of the machinery, seems to be almost hopeless, if we are to judge from 
the failure of all attempts of the kind. Inthe next place, a steam power 
will, like the power of a horse, draw twice as much as it will carry, at 
least on the water ;—thus a steam vessel of half the power towing, will 
answer the purpose. Thirdly, there is a great loss of owes by having 
none but engines of one particular kind of force on board ; while the e¢ir- 
cumstances of wind and tide, currents, &c., vary the necessity for its use. 
The hundred horse power goes on pushing away alike in a wind and out 
of a wind, with tide or against tide. 

The application of steain engines, to vessels going the East Indian voy- 
age, has been shown to be unfit for ships of any considerable size, be- 
cause such vessels cannot be moved but by a great power, which takes 
up great room for its machinery and for its fuel. Next, the sailing vessel 
can take advantage of so many points of wind, from the use of which the 
steamer, even with sails, is precluded, that in a voyage of three months 
the sailing vessel will probably beat the steamer ; and, thirdly, for the 
line-of-battle ships no engine in common use could be stead with any 
reasonable security of its not being rendered useless by shot, when ofa | 
size to act on one of those enormous fabrics. The plan proposed is 
this :—That the man-of-war should have a launch fitted up with a small 
engine, which is to be employed to tow her in calms, or bring her out of 
action if disabled or under a battery. The same service would be ren- 
dered to the East India ship, she having twice to cross the line, and 
each time being delayed by the tropical calms. A launch, with a small 
engine, which would move her three miles an hour during those calms, 
would probably shorten the average voyage three weeks or a month, 
The same principle might be applied to all our coast trade, which might 
be towed from port to port with an extraordinary saving of expence in 
point of rigging, crews, &c. The memoir states also, that an immense 
waste of power occurs in the attempt to give great swiftness to the 
steamer, from tlie resistance of the water, which increases in a prodi- 
gious proportion above the velocity. The resistance to the velocity of 
four miles being to that of ten, something near the numbers ten and two 
hundred. 





A valuable suggestion has been made by Martin, the artist, for erect- 
ing beacons along the edges of the Yarmouth and other sands on the east 
coast, and which might be applied to the whole circuit of the island. He 
proposes, that on the edges of these shoals, a succession of metal boxes 
shall be sunk to form a foundation, in which three metal columns are to 
be fixed, meeting each other at the top; and from this centre of the 
triangle a metal basket is to be hung, large enough to contain a light 
and the two men who are to take charge of it. The project seems 4 
little fanciful, from the difficulty of securing the beacons on the sands, 
which themselves frequently shift in the violence of a furious sea. The 
situation of the watchers, too, would be by no means enviable ; but it would 
probably be filled by discharged sailors, or old fishermen. The advan- 
tages of having lights along the sands would, however, be incalculable, 
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for at present vessels are generally forced to come to anchor for fear of 
running on them in the dark: and thus, time is lost, the storm is waited 
for, and the vessel sent to the bottom. 

Little Lord Hardwicke, anxious to vindicate that church to which 
his little soul has thought it convenient to offer the very little 
aid of his very little name, writes a newspaper letter, declaring that the 
old opinions on Rome’s giving no toleration to Protestants are unfounded ; 
because “ he and his family were not hindered from saying their prayers” 
in ‘some obscure hovel of the city of the idolater. And this least of peers 
actually thinks that he has proved his point, when he gives a notice from 
a Cardinal Gonsalvi, saying, that he would know nothing formally about 
the meeting of the English Protestants. And this the little Lord actu- 
ally calls “ Toleration!” A pleasant legislator this, for Englishmen, or 
any men of sense on the face of the earth. This is connivance, 
and not a jot more. Cardinal Gonsalvi knew that there were houses in 
Rome where thieves as regularly congregated as cardinals in the con- 
clave. Atthose his majesty the pope connives, and travellers say that he 
does a little more. But there are in Rome tribes of individuals whose 
distinction is by no means an extraordinary degree of cruelty to their 
admirers, and those persons this Vicar of Heaven does not connive 
at, for those he dolerates. Those ladies have their quarter where they 
are authorized by the law to live, are publicly recognized in their sin- 
gular trade, pay a well-known tax for their privileges, like all other le- 
gitimate subjects for a legitimate commerce, and are among the ways 
and means of the state. Thisis toleration, meaning a recognition by the 
laws, rights in consequence, and an acknowledged position and protec- 
tion by the government. But has any Protestant congregation in Rome, 
or in the dominions of Spain, or the Italian kingdoms, or the Spanish colo- 
nies, any such toleration? And yet this little lord was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland ; into this little man’s hands were actually entrusted the in- 
terests of 2 great church, engaged in perpetual struggle with the idola- 
trous faith of the peasantry ; and with all his opportunities of discovering 
the difference between connivance and toleration, in the course of a time 
in which a rebellion of a half mad boy, with a pair of shamrock epau- 
lettes, and fifty of the rabble to carry pikes after him, was within a hair’s 
breadth of seizing upon the seat of government and setting the Irish 
metropolis in flames from one end to the other. Not that we sus 
his little lordship of any toleration on the subject of setting the castle of 
Dublin in a blaze, or connivance as to his own being roasted in the ge- 
neral auto da fé of the heretics. On the contrary, we give him credit 
for being very much astonished, as well as very much frightened ; for 
being as much surprised as ever man was, and for being as angry as 
a keen sense of personal hazard could have made any man. We re- 
member well the recriminatory correspondence of the Irish commander- 
in-chief, General Fox, with the little lord, and the discovery, like that 
of Peachum and Locket, that the less that was said on either side the 
better. “ Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.” As for Ge- 
neral Fox, he was a brother of the great Coalition Rat, and, of course, 
good for nothing. And yet at these years, with his experience, that 
experience which a lying proverb has told us, teaches the imbecile 
when nothing else can teach them, we have this little old lord advo- 
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cating Popism in his own small way, and telling us that Rome tolerates 
Christianity ! sift 





So—old Hesse Homburg is gone. Young ladies, ye who sigh with 
er'vy when ye see red coated footmen standing behind huge ‘yellow 
bodied coaches with the king’s arms on their pannels, learn the moral 
of this grandeur! Lilies of the valley! sigh no more. Think of the 
fate of the fair women dragged about in those same yellow bodied 
carriages. How would you like to live an eternal life at Windsor; 
your tours and travels divided between a drive to Frogmore and a 
drive to the Lodge, with an intermediate visit to some dilapidated 
maid of honour, as much alive as the waxwork of Queen Elizabeth 
in the abbey, and to the full'as amusing? You love flattery, gentle 
creatures, you to whom the visiting breath of the sweet south is too 
harsh, and whose souls pant for sylphs spreading their silken pinions 
in the regions of the vesper star. Daughters of love! how would you 
relish flattery from the wrinkled lips of old staff-majors, and generals 
that carried your grandmother’s lap-dog ; from old mummies, ill pre- 
served, and brains as dry as if they were stuffed for preservation in a 
museum? Then, angelic creatures ! you pine for husbands, lovely youths, 
light as zephyrs, perfumed like roses, ever eloquent, like the Marquis 
of Bute; desperately fond, like the Marquis of Worcester; and 
smiling for ever, like the Countess St. Antonio and her new set of patent 
teeth. Yet, lovely aspirants, look to the desperate reality—see one of 
those royal virgins, those tulips of the field of England’s beauty, those 
happy creations of kings and queens in their days of youth and glory— 
see A married to the Prince of Wirtemberg, the “ largest animal that 
walked the shaking earth,” as the divine Milton says; a lover, of whom 
the poets of England wrote these moral lines :— 


“ Tf flesh is grass, as parsons say, 
“ Old Wirtemberg would make a load of hay.” 


This large lover had been a husband before, and was reported not to be 
much better when he came wooing our eldest princess: the story, in his 
own capital, being, that he had‘a wife still living, but dungeoned some- 
where or other from his having taken a dislike toher. Old George, our 
late honest king, who never took an oath but with the intention to keep 
it, nor when he had taken it, suffered any man nor woman neither, to 
tamper with either him or it, made a serious business of this report, and 
the fat duke had no slight trouble in bringing evidence to his not having 
been guilty of bigamy. However, the match took place, the princess 
was tied to her prince, and the two were packed up and sent off to 
Germany. Thirty years passed before the exile returned for a day to 
her family, and then only to find the king and queen dead, every human 
being, whom she had known gay, handsome, and young, transformed 
into meagre and old cats and spaniels, or fatted to a degree indicative 
of nothing but the quantity of food that is served up in England for 
the noble. 

Then came the bride of grey Hesse Homburg. If Wirtemberg was 
the fattest of Sovereign Dukes, Homburg was the most ferocious 
looking of Christened beings. The wolf might have said to him, 
“Thou art my brother,” and the buffalo, “Thou art my cousin- 
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German.””. When this compound of tobacco and sourcrout first made 
his appearance in England, the national sagacity was puzzled. to dis- 
cover to which class of the creation he belonged. He fled from the 

al dinner to smoke his pipe, chew sausages, and sleep in his boots. 
The Princess Elizabeth was linked to this lover, and away they went 
to live and love together in a marsh. So much for the happiness of 


princesses ! 





THE FALL OF EMPIRE. 


Let England remember the hour of her pride, 
What the arms of her heroes made her, 
What fields with the blood of her martyrs were dyed, 
When the foes of her rights would invade her, 
When she tore the sceptre from slavery’s hand ; 
When her red-cross was proudly streaming ; 
When she trampled in ashes the fiery brand, 
That in Rome's fierce grasp was gleaming ;— 


When the world was in arms against her gates ; 
When against the world she thundered ; 

When her scale sustained earth’s final fates ; 
When earth was saved, and wondered ; 

When her people were fearless, and free, and one, 
And her church was a holy thing ; 

When her mighty throne was the Protestant throne, 
And her King was the Protestant King ;— 


Let England now think of the days to come, 
When the sun of her glory shall set ; 
When her priests shall be sycophant slaves of Rome ; 
When her soil shall with blood be wet ; 
When Rome shall defile her holy walls ; 
When the proud idolater 
With traitors shall sit in her council-halls,— 
Then, England, thy death is near ! 


When Rome’s old pageants shall haunt her streets, 
When a wafer shall be her god,— 

Then pestilence and famine shall waste her fleets, 
Then her armies into clay be trod. 

When her incense to Saint and to Virgin shall fume, 
When she gives to the dead her prayer, 

Like a garment in the flames shall her strength consume, 
Her treasures shall be dust and air. 


Down, down to the grave shall thy grandeur go— 
Down, down to the endless grave ! 
Though come on thy sleep no human foe, 
.No torch o’er thy palaces wave ; 
For thou shalt be roused at the dead of night, 
By the thunder and the trumpet’s roar ; 
No hope then for struggle, no hope for flight, 
HE that loved thee, has loved thee no more. 

As shooting is so much.the fashion that it is employed to settle 
consciences, establish political facts, and supersede the necessity of argu- 
ment, we feel some delicacy in saying a syllable that may seem to 
depreciate so salutary and summary a kind of conviction. Yet, ad- 
mitting its merits in dispatching political antagonists, who are to be 
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silenced in no other way, and in slaying men in | aenerel, we may be 


permitted to doubt whether any valuable national benefit is actually 
connected with the Red House exploits of the Osbaldiston and Ken. 
nedy generation. We allow the infinite merit of knocking out a 
pigeon’s eye at thirty yards, nineteen times out of twenty, or shooting 
a hundred and fifty of those little living marks before dinner ; and yet, 
if the cui bono were proposed to us, we should find ourselves much at 
a loss. But all the Red House exploits are thrown into shade by a 
Chester champion, who is willing to back himself for any sum above 
300/. to kill with ball from an air gun, 1300 rooks in twelve successive 
days (Sunday omitted), he to name the day of starting, which he will 
do the morning he commences; the gentleman will put the whole of 
the money down at one meeting, and will meet either at Birmingham or 
Shrewsbury to stake. 

This is incomparable; and will be the most exemplary piece of 
shooting on rea, since shooting the centre arch of London Bridge is 
so nearly about to be expunged from the glories of the British name. 
The only point that s.rikes us as objectionable is the omission of Sun- 
day ; why should the laudable execution of the rookery be stopped by 
any of the old-woman prejudices as to keeping Sunday sacred? We 
are sorry to think that the bold spirit of this original rook slaughterer, 
this mighty shooter, should be still bowed by vulgar opinions ; and that 
he did not persevere in knocking down his regular hundred and odd 
on Sunday as well as on Monday, and so forth. We trust that the 
Methodists have not been insidiously at work in the case, and in- 
fluenced this active exterminator to blow the powder out of his pan, and 
let his barrel cool for twenty-four hours together. To the Methodists 
alone such an imputation can by possibility attach ; for the estab- 
lished parsons are too many of them excellent shots themselves, and 
hard goers over the country, to make it possible that they should think 
of interfering. No, while we see advowsons in every newspaper, “ in 
a first-rate sporting neighbourhood, with a right of shooting over 
twenty miles of manor, and six capital packs of fox-hounds within an 
easy distance,” far be it from us to suppose that the same sporting 
characters, who, however grave may be the colour of their cloth, have 
the true sportsman within them on every day of the week, should 
object to throwing the Sunday into the bargain. 





If we were inclined to encourage the practice of gaming by our high 
example, we should wager no trivial sum, that before fifty years there 
will be more tongues busy in talking English than in talking any other 
language in the world. The hearts of all the abbés, belles, savants, 
and lovers of “ la gloire” in Paris will be broken by the fact. But, not- 
withstanding such a catastrophe, the consummation will arrive. At this 
hour English is the language of settlements under every circle of longi- 
tude and latitude, which is not the exclusive dwelling of whales or 
white bears. And all those settlements are but the origin, the seedlings 
of empires: in them men are not cramped by the sea shore at every 
half day’s journey. They cannot, as in England, leave one sea behind 
at breakfast time, reach the opposite side of the land, and take dinner on 
the shore of a second ocean. Nor, as in England, compass the breadth 
of the terra firma in twelve hours. They are mighty territories, 


opened to the research, the vigour, the ability, and the necessities of 
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Englishmen, and to whose expanse the present colonies are but as 
huts in a wilderness; and in all those English is the language. We 
have thus an empire of English swelling over Canada; an empire 
swelling over the South Sea; an empire swelling over the Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; an empire swelling over New Holland ; an empire swelling 
over the Southern Islands, with a crowd of minor stations, the sup- 

rte and outworks of those enormous dominions. Next we have 
British America, with all its provinces and colonies, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, English still in tongue. In Spanish America, from 
Mexico to the Straits of Magellan, the mercantile and civil intercourse 
is spreading our language. It is making progress in India. English 
colonies will be established in the Mediterranean. Even in West 
Africa our settlements are laying the foundation of new intercourse with 
England. In East Africa we have an empire already commenced, to 
which the whole line of the coast and its islands will, before long, 
become tributary. And where then will be the boasted superiority of 
the French? It will have the range of Europe, and of Europe alone, 
and that too divided with the vernacular dialect of the kingdoms, and 
with English, which through books and travel is becoming a regular 
part of education. England is at this moment the language best 
known in an extent of space three times the size of the Roman Empire. 
It is the grand medium of communication of the whole maritime 
world, 

Even on the continent, where native prejudices are stronger, from 
their antiquity, and from an absurd pride in the follies of the time 
gone by, English is beginning to be studied in palaces and colleges, 
though the mode may sometimes be curious enough. The writer of the 
“Hungarian Tales,” tells us that in the University of Pesth there is a 
professorial chair for the English language, with a liberal endowment. 
It is at present filled by an “ intelligent Frenchman,” a soldier of Napo- 
leon’s army, who has compiled in Latin, for the use of the students, an 
English grammar, dictionary, and other class-books, which have been 
honoured with the commendation of the critics of Gottingen. The 
works first placed in the hands of the scholars of Pesth, are The Vicar 
of Wakefield and Shakspeare’s comedies ! 

The Frenchman must make a fine professor of English. Of all men 
living, the French are the most tardy in learning a foreign tongue. 
This they, of course, set down as a merit in their configuration, and igno- 
rance has the honour to be pronounced the proof of exquisiteness of 
taste. In all probability, not one of the Frenchman’s pupils will ever 
speak a syllable of intelligible English. But he will receive his salary— 
the belles and beaux of Pesth will conceive that they have Chatham’s 
language on their lips—and all parties will be happy. We recollect a 
curious instance of this style of instruction. In a German city on the 
Rhine, the Anglomania fur ged every one eager to read and speak 
English. But there were no teachers. In this emergency it was recol- 
lected that there were some British prisoners in one of the French 
garrisons on the left bank. Application was made by a young lady of 
rank for one of those tutors of the fashionable language. The French 
general was too much a man of gallantry to refuse a fair lady’s request ; 
and the prisoners were mustered to ascertain their literary qualifications. 
As it was before the national schools were established, the greater num- 
ber of the gallant warriors could neither read nor write ; and they were 
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pronounced unfit for the mission. One, however, could do both, and he 
was sent. This language-master remained in the household of the noble 
family for some years. On the peace, he obtained leave to give up his 
task, and returned to his country. The intercourse with England was 
speedily opened, and the principal pupil of the soldier was employed to 
do the honours to the distinguished guests, not one of whom spoke Ger- 
man, French, nor any other language than their own. But the difficulty 
was by no means diminished on the new plan. The guests listened to 
the young interpreter ; not a word of her zealous communications 
could they comprehend. The interpreter was equally at a loss to de. 
cipher the language of the strangers. It turned out, that the English 
teacher had been a Highland serjeant, who had taught her Erse, the 
only language of which he was capable. 

The French revolution, by sending over a number of ecclesiastics, and 
persons of rank and education, partially propagated the language among 
us ; but the chief result was to break up the trade of the travelling 
teachers. Those had been, in general, valets, (who called themselves 
counts and barons,) hair-dressers, and disbanded dancing-masters. A 
commission in the French army was frequently the assumption of those 
brilliant personages, and the teacher of elegant phraseology was often a 
fellow who had graduated in the servant’s hall. 





THE PROPHECY. 


Ere Rome first trampled England’s crown, our soil was proud and free, 
Our Alfred boldly swept the land of foes from sea to sea ; 

Where trod the Dane, a bloody stain was all he Jeft behind ; 

His fierce heart’s blood was on the flood, his groan was on the wind. 


Then Popery with a vulture’s wing came rushing o’er the soil ; 

The Romish robbers crowding came, our ancient shrines to spoil ; 
Till, roused at length, the nation’s strength uprose and burst the chain, 
And Britain’s lion shook its links, like dewdrops, from its mane. 


Then great Elizabeth unfurled the red-cross banner true ; 

Then William came, and o’er the fields of France the banner flew : 
A hundred years of wealth and peace, a hundred years of power ; 
By Heaven the faithful land was blest, and freedom was her dower. 


Then George the Third—long live his name! to Britons proud and dear— 
Disdained, when traitors girt the throne, their councils base to hear : 

The deed is done, the woe begun, which after times shall weep, 

And curse the hour when treachery’s steps stole on the nation’s sleep. 


Old Persecution then shall rear her gory blade on high, 
The holy laws we now revere shall then be deemed a lie ; 
Apostacy shall then be praise, and villainy be fame, 

And honesty a standing joke, and patriotism a shame. 


And those that have their trust betrayed, shall rule the sinking land ; 
And those that have their creed unsaid, among the first shall stand ; 
And those who still maintain their faith, shall fall by fire and sword ; 
Aud Mammon be prime minister, and Satan sovereign lord ! 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and 
Cities, by the author of “ Highways and 
Byways, 3 vols. 12mo; 1829. — What 
could have prompted these curious titles ? 
“ Traits of Travel”’ convey no meaning 
whatever; and as to “ Tales of Men and 
Cities,” what tales are not of men and 
cities ? The very intelligent author professes 
himself to have been .puzzled to hit upon 
what might, he says, unpresumingly tell the 
nature of the book, and finally, in despair, 
left: the matter in the hands of his experi- 
enced publisher; he must have consulted 
his Cumzan oracle, and muddled the sibyl’s 
leaves. Tales, or Sketches, by H. Grattan, 
would have.told the reader at once what he 
was to expect—faithful records of foreign 
scenes and foreign manners—knowledge 
acquired not by posting over the highways, 
but by footing it in the by ones—mingling 
intimately with the people, and finding out 
all their ways. Mr. G. has travelled to 
good purpose, and is, perhaps, the most com- 
petent man of his day to communicate the 
spirit and peculiarity of continental feelings. 

The present series of tales is, however, not 
wholly characteristic of the author. Some 
of the smaller pieces, to the amount of half a 
volume, perhaps, are of another and a com- 
moner kind ; scribbled obviously for periodi- 
cals, more for effect than from goodwill ; 
more ftom a feeling of obligation to contri- 
bute so many pages, than any natural 
promptings ; and of course savouring, and 
pretty strongly, of extravagance: such as 
the Confessions of an English Glutton, and 
the Pleasures of the Table. A_ tale of 
revenge, called a Bone to Pick, though one 
of the best of the set, is of the same charac- 
ter, and contains none of Mr. G’s peculiari- 
ties. An Irish squire, of the last century, 
had a wife who was a bit of a termagant, 
whose railings and perverseness he met, not 
by retorting abuse, or even by whacking 
her, but by the most provoking contempt— 
leisurely taking out his snuff box, and 
tapping it, and opening it, and taking an 
ample pinch, and returning the box to his 
waistcoat pocket, he would utter some half- 
expressed sneer, some irritating equivocation, 
or sarcastic hint, and adding to it—“ and 
there now, my darling Nelly, is a bone to 
pick,” he would stalk out of the room, gently 
closing the door. The good lady, appa- 
rently, digested the matter very easily, and 
was at once pitied and admired by servants 
and neighbours as an ill-tsed and most for- 
siving creature. But she was treasuring up 
a delicious morsel of revenge; nor did a 
long illness, of a fatal character, divert her 
from her purpose. When all hope of her 
recovery was abandoned, she called the 
Squire to her bed side, and, after a tantaliz- 
ing prelude, when the last gasp was upon 
er, pointing to her two sons, she said, “One 
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of the boys is not your child, and there is a 
bone to pick for you /” This was touching 
the squire on the tenderest point; his 
passion was love for his children, and his 
prejudice, family pride. No explanation 
could be got, she died on the instant, with 
this post-mortem satisfaction for all the 
taunts she had endured. The uncertainty 
distracted the miserable man; suspicions 
were excited, and then dismissed to make 
way for new ones: now Jack was his, and 
now Tom; will after will was made and 
destroyed, till the life was harassed out of 
him ; the property was disputed by the sons, 
and finally fell into the pockets of the law- 
yers; some of whom, more conscientious 
than is usually believed of them, at every 
assizes, raised a small subscription for one of 
the survivors.—The Maison de Santé is a 
mad-house, in the south of France, into 
which the author strayed, and incurred some 
risk of being placed under the discipline of the 
establishment, and where he witnessed a scene 
of cruelty, sufficient to make one’s hair stand 
onend. The circumstances are represented as 
facts, and it is some satisfaction to be told, 
that, on proper representations being made 
to the government, the victims were rescued, 
and the establishment broken up.—A little 
tale, entitled Laura Pemegia, is beautifully 
told: the essential libertinage of which is 
exhibited with a delicacy and taste that 
unhappily veil the turpitude. Laura is the 
child of a Sicilian fisherman, whose beauty 
and extreme simplicity attracted the notice 
of the son of an Irish peer, who is himself 
every thing that is noble and generous, but, 
and that appears a trifle, prompted by his 
passions to purchase this little charmer, of 
her abandoned mother. She has no notion 
of any thing wrong, and advantage is taken 
of her simplicity. After touring about the 
continent, he takes her to his Irish estate, 
which he holds, independently of his father, 
where he lives with her, passionately and 
permanently enamoured, and has two 
children, till a discovery is made on the 
part of an aunt, and attempts are made to 
separate them. The young nobleman’s 
father is dying in London, and in his 
absence, Laura is seduced from her home, 
put on board ship, and taken to Sicily. But 
scarcely had she landed, and began to taste 
the bitterness of desolation, when she is hap- 
pily overtaken by the young lord with her 
two children; and being once free from 
family ties, he yields to his better feelings, 
and puts a legitimate sanction to their 
union, &c. 

One of the volumes is filled with Belgian 
scenes ; a country of which singularly little is 
known ; which is most unreasonably under- 
valued by travellers, and rarely ever recur- 
red to by writers of romance; we recollect 
nobody but Scott and Mrs. Bray. National 
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character is dependent upon great events. 
** Shew me,” says Mr. G., “the man who 
may not be warped by circumstances. Then 
how shall a nation escape ? Are the English 
what they were before the reformation ? 
The French the same as before the revolu- 
tion ?” The Belgians have been subject to 
repeated changes, have consequently been, 
in some proportion or other, more modified. 
They have no national character, say 
strangers. They have two or three, cry the 
native writers. Mr. G. thinks they have 
none peculiarly their own. Centuries of 
subjection to various European powers, all 
widely opposite to each other in manners and 
customs, have left among them evident 
traces of inconsistency, modified by time, 
and by one brief and brilliant era of liberty. 
The taint of each separate tyranny blends 
with the bright colouring of freedom, and 
their faults combine with courage, humanity, 
industry, and pride. Under a settled state, 
a constitutional government, a liberal king, 
and a gallant heir-apparent, they will take a 
place among the nations, and be themselves. 
At present the Belgian but scurvily com- 
pares with others. A Spaniard throws an air 
of chivalry into his fanaticism. The bigotry 
of a Belgian is as dull as it is gross. An 
Irishman ‘disguised’ amuses by his humour ; 
the bright spirit of his whisky evaporates in 
fun or fighting. The drunken Belgian is 
besotted as well as brutified; he is but a 
fermented beer-barrel. The avarice of a 
Dutchman is based in calculation ; that of a 
Belgian in cunning. The petty cheateries 
on the road, the impositions of the swarm of 
blood-suckers that fastens on the traveller, 
are the plodding realities of roguery. A 
picturesque highwayman, or sentimental 
pickpocket, never appears. Elsewhere one 
is cheated sometimes ; but in Belgium one 
never escapes. “I met,” says Mr. G., “ with 
more exactions ; I lost more articles of dress, 
in a few months rambling through Belgium, 
than in twice as many years of travelling 
and residence in France. Yet, after all, I 
maintain that there is much of individual 
and natural good to be found by those who 
will take the pains to seek it; and I (like 
my countrymen) think the ‘ trouble a 
pleasure.’ ”’ 

The Begging brother of La Trappe will 
illustrate these characteristics, but we have 
no space to sketch the interesting details. 


The Naval Officer, 3 vols., 12mo. ; 1829. 
— This is one of the effects of a long peace— 
to generate idleness and book-making. With 
no fighting, and an army of half-pay, naval 
and military, multitudes of them are rushing 
into the ranks of literature—within these 
few months we know not how many stories 
we have had of sea-scenes and adventures. 
This is one of the best we have seen—bear- 
ing with it an air of life and reality (as to 
the facts we mean, for as to the authors of 
these things nobody can doubt of their being 
professional—no landsman can be up to the 
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details) though not without manifest signs 
of a propensity to exaggerate and rhodomon- 
tade. But how any sober person, if any 
such person should read these tales, and 
especially the one before us, who has any 
regard for the moral welfare of a child, can 
expose him to the correptions and horrors of 
such a situation, must excite our wonder, if 
it were not for the commonness of the thing 
—and even common as it is, we must stil] 
wonder. It only shows how thoroughly 
hypocritical we are, when the chances of 
providing, as we call it, for a son in the ser- 
vice, can counterbalance the dread that must 
naturally spring from the consequences of 
such exposures. The motive is evidently 
an overwhelming one—otherwise the Ad. 
miralty had need look to it and suppress 
such disclosures—to secure the manning of 
the navy, or rather Loying, from families of 
any respectability. 

The hero tells his own rough tale, with a 


view chiefly to apologise, or at least to ac- 


count for the excesses he commits. He was 
early exposed to the perversions of bad ma- 
nagement, for, at school, he was taught 
lying and treachery, by the mistress of the 
establishment, systematically disbelieving 
“what boys said;” recklessness, was, of 
course, the natural effect, and this, by as easy 
a consequence, led to mischief, and a love 
for adventure—nothing was gained by in- 
tegrity and order. The sea was now his 
choice, and at thirteen he was plunged into 
the very hot-bed of iniquity, a vessel of war, 
at anchor in Plymouth harbour. There his 
first reception by the young fry of middies 
was a rude one, and by the boy petulantly 
resented, which led to hatreds and suspicions 
on their part, and prompted in him a desire 
of revenge, and a determination to indulge 
it. His activity, his energy, and the pride 
of his nature, spurred him to the attaining 
of an early and a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, and to some superiority over his 
associates. This could only be accomplish- 
ed by skill or strength, and he was not de- 
fective in either—but mainly fought up his 
way to the head of his mess. Quickly he 
became ringleader in all schemes, either for 
the glutting of revenge, or the maintenance 
of privilege, and in more than one instance, 
by dint of combining, effected a riddance of 
obnoxious officers—making the ship too hot 
to hold them. His popularity among the 
crew was unbounded, by indulgence—and 
affecting a generosity, and a promptitude in 
all perils personal or general, which he, in & 
spirit of mock humility, acknowledges to 
have had its spring in vanity. With the 
first years of puberty, he forms a /iaison 
with a young actress of the Plymouth boards, 
and quits his ship himself to play Romeo to 
her Juliet. The father suddenly presents 
himself, and contrives to get him on 
again, with the captain’s injunction to the 
lieutenant to take care of him. When 
permission, accordingly, to go ashore, he 
leaps into the water, like another Leander, 
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to swim to his Heroine, and effects his pur- 
through showers of musket-balls shot 
after him, on the supposition of his being 
a deserter. This connexion is finally 
proken up by the romance of the lady, who 
suddenly and mysteriously withdraws, and 
leaves him a power to draw upon her banker, 
without explaining, or telling him where she 
is gone. This gives him little concern —he 
had, in the meanwhile, laid siege to the 
heart of a daughter of his father’s friend, 
and won it—but marriage was not to be 
thought of till he got a pair of epaulettes. 

The career of the midshipman is com- 
pleted in different quarters—partly in the 
Mediterranean and the Spanish coast—and 
partly in America, during the war of 1813 
and 14; and the details consist of pranks 
and feats—of darings and escapes—conflicts 
with his comrades, battles with the foe, and 
encounters with whales, and still more peril- 
ous with sharks. Sundry tales of gallantry, 
on the Halifax station, fill up the intervalk— 
others of plunder and roguery—some few of 
mere fun—with a few of real humour, and 
all of the ludicrous, and some too coarse or too 
licentious to be thus exposed to the general 
eye of the young, who will be sure to gloat 
in them. But one remarkable thing strikes 
the reader, and that is a disposition to de- 
preciate—he has the worst luck man ever 
had in his captains—one is a good-officer, but 
too precipitate—another, with a smiling ex- 
terior, is a brute—a vile and vulgar plebeian 
—a third is a lord, who does not know the 
difference between the bow and the beam— 
but as brave a man as ever stepped between 
stem and stern, though how that was estab- 
lished is not very apparent, seeing he never 
encountered an enemy—and all these de- 
cisions from a boy. The same contempt is 
expressed for a// the examiners, when he 
passes for lieutenant—they are all ignorant, 
or brutal, or partial. 

His father’s influence at the Admiralty 
secures him the rank of commander at the 
earliest possible period, and he immediately 
flies homeward, from America, on the wings 
of love, to marry his Emily. Landing in 
his way at Bourdeaux, he suddenly en- 
counters at the theatre his old acquaintance 
of the Plymouth stage. She presents him 
with a beautiful boy, the “moral” of him- 
self, of four or five years old, but refuses, 
though he eagerly solicits, to renew their in- 
timacy. She had unexpectedly come into 
possession of property, and withdrew for her 
credit’s sake to Bourdeaux—but was now 
growing weary of it. She accompanies him 
to England, and is persuaded by him, im- 
pelled by his usual thoughtlessness, to go 
and reside in the very neighbourhood of 
Emily’s father. The natural consequence 
followed—that Emily, on the eve of their 
marriage, surprised him in company with 
the lady and the child, en famille. She was 
inexorable in breaking off the match, and 
he, in a rage, curses his unoffending mis- 
tress, and flies to the continent in dogged 


despair. Here he is roused to sensation by 
the charms and stimulus of a gaming house, 
and draws, without stint or measure, on both 
father, and mistress, but by one lucky stroke 
recovers his losses and more, and abandons 
the dice. Scarcely rescued from impending 
infamy, he shoots his dearest friend in a 
duel, in defence of his sister, through mere 
impatience—and is again on the point of 
distraction, when luckily his friend recovers. 
By and by he hears from his old mistress— 
she has lost her little boy by an accident, 
and is dying of grief. He flies to England 
—is too late to see her—rushes to the 
church-yard and indulges to extravagance 
his grief. Then suddenly seeing a bishop 
driving past, in state, he rushes to the 
palace, forces himself into the episcopal 
presence—just to see if he is as capable of 
administering spiritual comfort as a curate. 
Beyond his expectations, or desert, he is re- 
ceived with kindness and consideration—is 
soothed — pitied — instructed —converted ; 
and, by the final agency of the good bishop, 
reconciled to himself and to Emily. Not- 
withstanding this change of feeling—the 
effect of religious convictions, it seems — the 
tone of the whole is that, we had almost 
said, of a profligate, which is surely not re- 
deemed, by occasional expressions of regret, 
and confession of wrong—it is indeed the 
tone of one, who still delights to trace his 
feats of audacity, and the frolics of rakery, 
and only requires the same opportunities 
to repeat the same offences. 

As a matter of amusement, there is abun- 
dant materials to excite a smile, and occa- 
sionally a hearty laugh—the best thing 
is a dialogue between Sir Hurricane Hum- 
bug and the housekeeper, which, how. 
ever, for certain reasons, is not quotable. 
Instead of it, we must give the following. 
In a party of young Philadelphian ladies, 
speaking of some lady, he observed he had 
not heard of her since she was seen by some 
friend of his at Turin on the Po, 

The last syllable was no sooner out of my 
mouth than tea, coffee, and chocolate was out of 
theirs, all spirting different ways, just like so 
many young grampuses. They jumped up from 
the table and ran away to their rooms, convulsed 
with laughter, leaving me alone with their uncle. 
I was all amazement, and I own felt a little an- 
noyed. ‘“ Have I made any serious lapsus, or 
said any thing very ridiculous or indelicate? if I 
have, I shall never forgive myself.” 


The uncle’s reply is admirable. 


“Sir,” said Mr. MacFlinn, “I am very sure you 
meant nothing indelicate ; but the refined society 
of Philadelphia, in which these young ladies have 
been educated, attaches very different meanings 
to certain words, to what you do in the old coun- 
try. The back settlements, for instance, so call- 
ed by cur ancestors, we call the western settle- 
ments, and we apply the same term, by analogy, 
tothe human figure and dress. This is a mere 
little explanation, which you will take as it js 
meant. It cannot be expected that foreighers 
should understand the niceties of our language. 
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You used a word exclusively confined to bed- 
chambers.” 


The uncle’s illustration was farther illus- 
trated on a visit to the ship—when one of 
the young ladies getting too near some 
paint—another exclaimed, “La! Jemima, 
what have you done to the western side of 
your gown? It is all over green.” Of 
course the “ west’’ became a standing joke. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, by 
John Sheppard, Author of “ Thoughts on 
Private Devotion,” &c., 2 vols. ; 1829.— 
It is the assertion of a certain zealous class 
of Christians, that books on the evidences 
of religion are worse than useless, for in- 
stead of making believers, they unmake 
them. If this be true to any extent, it can 
be applicable only to the hot-headed, or the 
soft-headed—to impatience or imbecility. 
The faith, which suffers by any thing de- 
serving the name of sound evidence, must 
have been built without evidence, and the 
structure is of course liable to be overthrown 
by any wind that blows. The writer, like 
a man of sense, as he truly is, has disre- 
garded this idle or fanatic opinion, and 
yielding to his own convictions has produced 
a book, which must class, and that with 
honour, with Paley, and the best stock- 
books upon the subject—condensing and 
filling up what was before scattered or im- 
perfect. It is an attempt to do effectively, 
what has been often done partially—but 
never with so much disiinctness—never with 
an effort so concentrated, and in a manner 
80 entirely exhaustive—the establishing, we 
mean, of the probability, or rather the eer- 
tainty of the divine origin of Christianity, 
on evidence totally independent of the scrip- 
tures, or of any authorities, which might, by 
malignity or possibility, be styled suspicious 
or interested. The author is, we believe, a 
layman, and a dissenter, but perfectly free 
from the common accompaniments of sec- 
tarianism, of all acrimony especially, except 
perhaps a little towards Gibbon, in exposing 
whose misrepresentations, it must be difficult 
for the mildest, and the author is one of 


them, not to be provoked into severity. Of . 


himself, he remarks—and this to remove 
prejudice or suspicion—he has no stake in- 
volved, either of rank or profit; nor can 
even, consistently, take a direct interest in 
those political benefits, which many ascribe 
to the alliance of religion with the state. 

We can, with our limits, do no more than 
indicate the course and method of the writer, 
by which the reader will leam what he has 
to expect, and we add our assurance, if that 
is worth any thing, that the plan has been 
prosecuted with diligence, research, and 
fairness, and executed with conspicuous 
success. 

While some, in exhibiting the evidences, 
have searched for the internal—the se/f-evi- 
dence of the scriptures, and others have 
laboured to establish their genuineness, and 
their consequent historical truth, Mr. Shep- 
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pard’s specific aim has been to shew, “ that 
even if the New Testament had been un- 
happily destroyed, or its genuineness were 
not ascertainable—yet, provided the primi- 
tive spirit of the religion could be learnt 
from the writings of early believers, and 
those indirect proofs collected of its rise and 
progress, and their causes, which now exist, 
we ought not to reject it, but to judge that 
it came from God.’’ This design and its 
limitations he undertakes to execute by 
establishing two propositions—first, “ There 
may be enough known of Christianity (with- 
out investigating either its miraculous or 
prophetic proof, and without studying the 
written accounts of its progress, whether as 
given by friends or enemies) from a view of 
its distinctive character—of its actual effects 
—of its continued and prospective spirit and 
tendency—and of its acknowledged origin— 
to yield complex presumption that it is not 
of men, but of God ;” and secondly, “ There 
are statements concerning Christianity (and 
other coeval religions) in extant Jewish 
and Heathen writers—in citations from the 
lost works of its adversaries—in notices of 
current oral objections to it—in public ap- 
peals as to public facts by early Christian 
apologists—in details by Christian writers of 
events, the general truth of which is amply 
confirmed by their opponents—together 
with implications in the silence of some 
Jews and Heathens, and in the conduct of 
others; which concur to furnish very strong 
grounds for believing its supernatural ori- 
tin.” 

The first he accomplishes, by pointing 
out how far it differs from all religions 
that men have fabricated, and from any that 
we can suppose they would fabricate; and 
again, how far it differs from all other re- 
ligions in its ascertained effects, and in its 
continued and prospective spirit and ten- 
dency. The second, by collecting the ad- 
missions, tacit and verbal, of persons not 
professing Christianity, as to the moral cha- 
racter of Jesus, and that of the early Chris- 
tians—by discussing the oppositions Chris- 
tianity was likely to encounter, first from 
the Jews and next from the Heathens, de- 
duced from the diversified and long-con- 
tinued influence of belief and habit—the lax 
and optional morality of polytheism, and the 
peculiar disadvantages of the first Christian 
teachers—and next by exhibiting proofs and 
instances of actual oppositions, which Chris- 
tianity endured from both quarters. In 
connexion with the same subject, the second 
volume discusses the evidence for Christ’s 
resurrection, especially the firm belief and 
testimony of the fact—the absence of con- 
trary evidence— and the indispensableness of 
the fact, for the subsistence of the religion. 
This is followed by the tracing up of int 
direct evidence for the miracles of Chris- 
and his immediate disciples. 

The arrangements are calculated for two 
classes of readers—the general sentiments 
and conclusions of the writer are given in 
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what may be called the text, while the de- 


tails and authorities, classed with unusual 
felicity, are thrown into supplements, at the 
close of each chapter, and in a smaller type— 
the first will suit the idle, and the latter 
will satisfy the more active inquirer. 

Of the real usefulness of the book, to 
those who are capable of estimating it, we 
can entertain no doubt. The writer himself 
dissuades some classes of readers— 


As to those, says he (and such there appear to 
be), who have no difficulties or distrusts, I would 
give them advice which is not common either in 
preface or introduction—do not proceed to read 
the book. There is another class, he adds, ina 
note, whom I would frankly forewarn not to seek 
satisfaction from these pages. I mean those who 
feel less advantage in having premises carefully 
laid down, than conclusions strongly wrought up — 
who prefer the impression that is given or im- 
posed by inferences very amply and eloquently 
urged, to that which they must in part acqnire for 
themselves by an attentive view of facts presented, 
the use of which by the writer may not be always 
full or vigorous—who are disturbed, besides, at 
all concessions, and may be alarmed, at certain 
points, lest the cause should be betrayed. For 
euch readers I am not enough an advocate, 
When pleading for a religion, which, if true, 
makes truth a high and sacred duty, we ought 
not to colour falsely, or to make unfair reserva- 
tions. 1 am far from saying or thinking that I 
have been nowhere biassed in method, or misled 
in judgment, by the desire to convince; but I 
would hope not to have jesuitically departed in 
practise from the maxim, *‘ Basuage—le grand 
art dans la religion est de n’en avoir pas.” 


These admirable sentiments cannot but 
recommend this very able and amiable per- 
son’s production. 


Tales of a Voyager (Second Series ), 3 
vols. 12mo. ; 1829.—Whether the bent of 
the reader be to facts or fancy, he may be 
equally gratified by this production. The 
facts will take him over the scenes of the 
frozen ocean, and lay before him the pretty 
general career of a Greenland whaler faith- 
fully and vividly—the crew alternating 
between activity and listlessness. Their 
perils —labours—amusements—alarms of 
famine—are all graphically traced, and the 
details diversified by descriptions of the 
phenomena of the polar regions—the habits 
of arctic animals, marine and ice-ine, for 
land animals there can be none—nothing is 
passed over. With the experience of the 
traveller, the author has the faculty of de- 
scribing with effect, and might prove a 
valuable collaborateur of Captains Parry and 
Scoresby. The tales have no connexion 
whatever with the voyage, and might have 
been as well interwoven with any other sub- 
ject upon earth. They, however, exhibit 
no common talent in detailing strong feel- 
ings, and critical occasions—a talent which 
betrays him frequently into too great par- 
ticularity—he has not yet learned where 
to stop. The characters are mostly of the 
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rougher cast—not one gentlemen or edu- 
cated person among them, which is—some 
relief, we were going to say, but certainly 
some change. Smugglers—pirates—these 
are his favourites—and one hero is often 
very like another. The chief tales are Ber- 
nard Hyde, Letitia, and the T-~-Man—of 
which the first and second have several good 
points, but the last is full of a sort of coarse- 
ness—city vulgarity—the exposure of which 
has long ceased to have the power of exciting 
a smile. 

Bernard Hyde is the son of an officer in 
the customs at a northern sea-port, and one 
of a large family of low habits. For no ex- 
plicable reason, Bernard is detested by the 
mother—such things have occurred—and 
treated by her with great severity, and by 
the father with neglect. The boy is a fine 
vigorous fellow, and seeks a refuge naturally 
in any thing that will divert his feelings, and 
becomes, almost inevitably, reckless, daring, 
and mischievous. To get rid of him he is 
apprenticed to some low trade in London, 
from which he speedily takes wing, goes to 
sea, and eventually joins a gang of smug- 
glers. Of an active and adventurous turn, 
this employment suits him to a tittle, and 
he prosecutes his new profession with great 
success. Occasionally—money abounding 
and vanity prompting—he comes to town— 
dresses and dashes and plays the coxcomb. 
On one of these out-breaks, his attention is 
caught by a flirtation between a young lady, 
accompanied by an elderly one and a sister, 
and attended by a servant, on one side of 
the road, and a young gentleman in black 
on the other—a lap-dog, in particular, is 
despatched across with a glove. In the 
meanwhile, Hyde is shewing off his own at- 
tractions, and the young gentleman in black 
is alternately filled with rage and contempt 
at his impudence. Presently the little dog 
is set upon by some brutal butchers—the 
young lady screams—and the young gen- 
tleman flies to its rescue, but he is no match 
for the sinews and muscles of the butchers, 
and fails. Hyde—a strapping fellow, and 
accustomed to rough measures—to the voies 
de fait—kicks and cuffs about him, till he 
reaches the dog, and soon restores him to 
the lady. From this event springs not any 
intercourse with the lady, but an intimacy 
between him and the favoured youth, which 
continues till Hyde’s stock of money is ex- 
hausted—-still knowing nothing of the story 
of his companion, though evidently involving 
some mystery—and then returns to the 
coast. 

Some months after, while engaged in the 
traftic of his profession, he suddenly meets 
again with his new friend, who is skulking 
in the neighbourhood of his mistress’s dwel- 
ling to escape the eyes of the father. These 
eyes, however, are as wakeful as Argus’s, 
and the owner has something to stimulate 
him: for he has done the youth an injury, 
which gives him little repose. He is ac- 
tually in possession of an estate, to which he 
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has no title—which in reality belongs to this 
very youth, who, however, knows nothing 
yet about the matter. He is supposed to be 
the illegitimate son of one who died intes- 
tate, to whose property this person succeeded 
as heir-at-law. He had educated the youth, 
and finally, on discovering a growing pen- 
chant between him and his daughter, dis- 
missed him with a certain sum, and thus 
won the character of prodigious liberality 
from admiring friends. Hearing, through 
his agents, of the youth being in the neigh- 
bourhood, and of his associating with Hyde 
the smuggler, whom he well knew—and 
whom, as magistrate—such things we sup- 
pose do occur—he had protected—grew sud- 
denly alarmed—and issued a warrant for the 
apprehension of both parties, as dealing in 
smuggled goods. The constable was a 
ffiend of Hyde’s, and had often given hints 
all was not right with his employer; and 
the story of the youth still further roused his 
suspicions. He resolves to fathom the mys- 
tery, and not being troubled with scruples 
in the process, he makes the constable tipsy, 
and worms from him the secret. The con- 
stable had been one of the usurper’s agents, 
and had received £500 for his assistance, 
and a lawyer £2,000, which lawyer proves 
to be Hyde’s own father. Though checked 
a little in his ardour by this discovery, he 
soon recollects how little he is indebted to 
him, and boldly prosecutes his purpose. 
The father, though reduced to a state of 
sottishness and eternal remorse, stands out, 
till Hyde, who knew his man, offers another 
£2,000, which .clinches the business, and 
produces the marriage-certificate, which legi- 
timates his friend. Of course all obstacles 
disperse—the usurper resigns—the youth 
marries the daughter, and has no greater 
pleasure than sharing his fortunes with the 
impetuous and generous smuggler. We 
have hung too long over this. 

The longest tale, occupying a full volume, 
is entitled Letitia. She is a very beautiful 
girl, the daughter of a small farmer, and 
living as a sort of companion with the wife 
of a large one, whose only son falls in love 
with her. The mother of the youth is a 
very termagant—she violently expels the 
young woman, and rails at her son, till he is 
driven to flight, and the same night is found 
drowned in the neighbouring inundated 
marshes of Essex. Though with no de- 
finite grounds for the suspicion, the poor 
girl is impressed with the conviction of his 
having been murdered, and thinks herself 
preserved solely for the detection of the 
murderer. She pines and mopes, but 
neither actually loses her senses, nor her 
powers of exertion. Her father is seized 
with paralysis, and large demands are made 
upon the little property ; but the conscious- 
ness of coming want rouses her to many 
noble acts of energy. While thus exerting 
herself, a younger sister, as beautiful as she 
had been herself, going to a dance at a 
farmer’s in the village, attracts the admira- 
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tion of a stranger, who suddenly presented 
himself to the party. This person proves to 
be the run-away son of wealthy people in 
the neighbourhood — distinguished, before 
his flight, for profligacy—and now returned, 
from nobody knows where, nor from what 
employment, to claim his father’s property. 
He is a dashing sort of fellow—rude and 
rough in language—with a fierceness and 
air of command not easily accounted for— 
but very capable of softening in the pre- 
sence of women. Recovering his property, 
and apparently settling quietly in the neigh- 
bourhood as Capt. Glennon—though re- 
ported occasionally to be entertaining very 
strange companions—he presented himself 
to Letitia’s sister, and quickly won the sim- 
ple girl’s heart. Letitia is deeply distressed 
at this event, but knows not how to enforce 
her objections. It was true, he had as a 
saucy boy, before he left his home, offered 
her personal rudeness, and had his head 
split with a spade; but as to his being the 
murderer of her lover, though deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction, she had no 
means of supporting the charge. She, how- 
ever, resolutely rejects all his profters of 
assistance for herself and her father; but 
when finally they come to their last bit of 
bread, and Glennon still presses his suit, 
she at last reluctantly gives her consent to 
the sister’s marriage. The wedding-day 
arrives, and the ceremony begins, when sud- 
denly a face appears through the window, 
which startles Glennon, and he rushes out 
of the church ; but quickly returns to apolo- 
gize and complete the solemnities. The 
parties drive immediately towards his resi- 
dence, when half-a-dozen strange-looking 
fellows on horseback in foreign dresses meet 
him and accompany them home. To his 
great apparent vexation, he ,is obliged to 
absent himself with them, and does not re- 
turn to the wondering bride till ten at night, 
when they sit down to dinner, and in com- 
pany with these rough and odd-looking 
persons. In the meanwhile, near midnight, 
appears at Letitia’s cottage, a dying person, 
who, on being admitted, proclaims Glennon 
the murderer she felt he was—and the hus- 
band of another. To rescue her sister, she 
rushes to Glennon’s house, finds her in bed, 
and Glennon every instant expected. He 
comes, and Letitia challenges him as a mur- 
derer, and calls upon her sister to shrink 
from pollution. A passionate scene en- 
sues, in which Glennon confesses himself 
the guilty person, but still implores the fond 
bride to abide by him. Letitia’s importu- 
nity finally prevails with her, when Glennon 
summons his myrmidons—they were a gang 
of pirates, and Glennon their Captain—to 
carry the bride by force to the vessel, now in 
the river. A ruffian seizes her—Letitia 
clings—and Glennon maddening at the ob- 
struction, is on the point of plunging his 
sword into her bosom, when a tumult from 
without arrests the blow. This proceeded 
from a posse of the police with a warrant of 
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apprehension on the charge of murder. No- 
thing daunted, Glennon places the strongest 
of his fellows on horseback with the bride— 
mounts himself another, and determines to 
cut his way through all opposition. In the 
plunge he fires upon the officers, and the 
fire is instantly returned. In the melée 
Glennon is shot—the bride is shot—both 
die on the spot, and poor Letitia, torn and 
exhausted by the violence of her emotions, 
dies too. It is a most tragic conclusion, 
but the whole story is told with great force 
and feeling. 


Ecarté, or the Salons of Paris, 3 vols., 
12mo.; 1829.—The first attractions of a 
gaming-house, of the more recherché cast, 
in London, are the cuisines and the wines ; 
while the more conspicuous temptations of a 
Parisian one, are women and dancing. 
Drinking or gaming is stimulus enough for 
an Englishman. Women, at such a time, 
are misplaced; he cannot attend to two 
charms at once; when he is bent upon 
cards or dice, he cares not for women ; and 
when he has the company of women, he has 
no superfluous spirits for cards. Women 
are consequently never seen in English 
hells, and women of this class themselves 
have no turn for gaming. In Paris, both 
men and women, and as many of the latter 
as of the former, frequent places—the younger 
women decoying for the proprietors or fish- 
ing for themselves; the older, chaperoning, 
or searching for stimulus; and, mixing in 
the mélée, are as eager to make money by 
their skill, as the young ones by their 
charms. The salons of Paris are conducted 
with great art and effect. Women, some of 
them once of distinction, before their attrac- 
tions have utterly withered, appear as the 
heads of these establishments, and keep up 
some of the appearances of respectability by 
not throwing open their doors to all. In 
many of them there is no admittance ex- 
cept on special invitation; and they have 
their friends and associates, to point out dis- 
tinguished individuals, nativesand foreigners, 
to whom their invitations are liberally, but 
still with reserve, extended. Dress balls 
are given in some twice a-week, at which 
men of rank and fashion are to be found, 
and women of all ages and of all variety of 
seductions. The rooms are superbly fur- 
nished and brilliantly lighted—gilding and 
mirrors dazzle and distract—wines flow in 
profusion, and delicacies of all kinds abound, 
the expense of which is sustained by a cer- 
tain sum paid by the visitor on entrance, 
and a fee upon each game—collected by the 
mistress of the establishment or her confiden- 
tial agents. The consequences upon the 
young, especially, are generally /iaisons, in 
the first place ; and these are quickly follow- 
ed by embarrassments, duels, and suicides. 

The object of the writer is to lay open 
these scenes of iniquity, the agents and 
machinery, with which he has coupled a 
tale, and one, of course, as custom impe- 
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ratively demands, of love—to answer the 
double purpose of information and amuse- 
ment—at once to instruct and warn. The 
effect to be apprehended in matters of this 
kind is, that the representation of conse- 
quences, however fatal they may be, will 
not counterbalance that of the fascinations. 
A scene of voluptuousness, stript, in descrip- 
tion, of the coarseness which, in reality, {n- 
separably belongs to it, is itself scarcely 
resistible ; the describer, besides, is insen- 
sibly tempted to exaggerate, for his very 
object is to produce effect; and as to the 
perils, most men, and especially young men, 
have too much confidence in their own luck 
or prudence to care a fig about them, whilst 
their curiosity is sharpened by the very 
descriptions, and the resolution instantly 
fixed, at all events, to see them. This is all 
the proprietors are anxious about; enter 
the net, and the victim will not readily 
break through, or even wish to break 
through. The author professes a complete 
acquaintance with the scenes he describes— 
he is too warm occasionally, and clothes his 
cyprians with too many of the charms of 
virtue ; but we are by no means disposed to 
rave against the licentiousness attributed to 
the book generally, by the violent severity of 
some of our conscientious cotemporaries. If 
these scenes are real, we are not sorry to see 
them thus exhibited; and if they are in- 
deed fictitious, they must be the fruits of a 
prurient imagination, that riots in profli- 
gacy, and deserves, what the deceiver will 
be sure to gain—the contempt of his 
readers. : 

An old and gouty uncle visits Paris, in 
company with a nephew—a youth of high 
talents, considerable cultivation, and great 
personal attractions. At Paris they encoun- 
ter an old friend of the uncle’s, a Colonel 
Stanley, of the India service, and his daugh- 
ter, lovely as one of the daughters of the 
east, and as wise and susceptible as it be- 
comes heroine to be. The young persons 
had never before met, and, of course, forth- 
with fall in love. Before the youth, Del- 
maine, has time to get into mischief, he meets 
with a college friend, changed, in a short 
space, into a grave, thoughtful person, who 
tells him an eventful story—all how and 
about the ruin of his fortunes and his hopes 
by an unlucky acquaintance with the salons 
of Paris, and concludes, by warning his 
friend against their seductions. Scarcely 
had Delmaine been in Paris twenty-four 
hours, when he was insulted by a young 
French count, notorious as a duellist ; and 
a meeting took place, in which he had the 
good fortune to hit his skilful opponent, and 
escape himself. This event brought him 
at once into a sort of fashionable notice, and 
he became an object of admiration and jea- 
lousy to men and women. A Marquis de 
Forsac particularly seeks his acquaintance— 
a regular rowé—and who, upon learning the 
youth’s connexions, immediately gets up 
a plot against him, and prevails upon a 
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young lady, of distinguished attractions, 
whom accidentally, and knowing nothing 
of her character, Delmaine had a few days 
before rescued from some imminent peril. 
The scheme of the marquis was to detach 
Delmaine from Miss Stanley, by involving 
him in the seductions of the salons, and 
himself to lay siege to her, in the hope of 
carrying her and her fortune. 

The insidious marquis commences opera- 
tions by persuading Delmaine to break an 
engagement for the theatre with Miss Stan- 
ley, and go to Madame Costello’s, on the 
assurance that the beautiful being to whom 
he had been of such essential service, would 
be present, and was actually longing to 
make her personal acknowledgments to him. 
The lady, in fact, fascinates him—he spends 
the evening with her—dances—plays at 
Ecarté, and accompanies her to the door of 
her apartments, under an engagement to 
meet her next day. His morning’s reflec- 
tions annoy him, and expecting a cool 
reception from his friends, he stiffens—is 
stiffly received—withdraws in disgust, and 
rushes to the charmer of the previous even- 
ing. They dine together at an hotel, and 
go to the theatre; and at both these places, 
by the contrivance of the marquis, they are 
seen by Miss Stanley and her friends. This, 
with some expostulation on the part of his 
old college friend, completes his alienation, 
and he gives himself up to his new con- 
nexions. The liaison is of the most inti- 
mate and absorbing, but not of the common 
sordid kind; for the lady—she is very 
young—is deeply attached, and does all she 
can to detach him from play. But the arts 
of the marquis baffle her, and he pursues 
his career till his purse is exhausted, which 
he replenishes by borrowing 20,000 francs 
for six months, at fifty per cent. The money 
is obtained from a common usurer, through 
the agency of the marquis, who himself 
pockets at once one-half of the premium. 

This very accomplished scoundrel has 
now an infallible plan for breaking the 
Ecarté bank, and he urges Delmaine to join 
him in the execution of his scheme; but 
the significant glances of the lady check the 
rising inclination, and he consents only to 
go and watch the effect of the new plan, 
refusing, at the same time, to take any 
money with him. He is, hewever, soon 
convinced of the success of the plan, and 
now begins to wish that he had brought his 
purse withhim. The marquis contrives to 
engage him with a lady, and to get himself 
deputed to go to Delmaine’s apartments, 
and fetch it; and finding Delmaine’s lovely 
mistress alone, is tempted to avail himself 
of the opportunity, urges his passion, and 
finally is just resorting to force, when Del- 
maine, who had his suspicions of the mar- 
quis, rushes in—inflicts summary vengeance 
on the marquis, and in despite of assurances 
and protestations, renounces the lady. Ex- 
pecting the next day to receive a hostile 
message from the marquis, he is surprised 
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by an arrest on the part of the usurer, on the 
plea of Delmaine’s quitting the country. In 
prison he is visited by his unoffending mis- 
tress, with an offer of money, which she had 
raised by pawning her jewels; he repulses 
her roughly and sternly, till, in the agony 
of her distress, she falls and bursts a blood- 
vessel. Scarcely was the miserable girl re- 
moved, when his old friend arrives, com- 
missioned by Miss Stanley, who had acci- 
dentally learnt his imprisonment, and who 
had also pawned her diamonds, to release 
him. The debt is thus paid—Delmaine is 
released—his unhappy mistress dies, and is 
thus put out of the way. A reconciliation 
follows, with Miss Stanley and his friends— 
the salong are forsworn, Kc. 


Diversions of Holycott ; 1829.—This is 
one of the best conceived and best executed 
little books, we have seen, of the Edgeworth 
cast. Utility, improvement of intellect, and 
correction of feeling, are constantly in the 
writer’s eye, and her measures and methods 
are blended with as little nonsense—as little, 
we mean, beyond the reach of the age she 
writes for—as any thing can well be ima- 
gined. The family of Holycott consists of 
two boys and two girls, and an occasional 
cousin or two, of different ages, from seven 
or eight to fourteen or fifteen—the eldest 
girl has some lurking conceit and vanity— 
the youngest already a little Minerva; the 
eldest boy a sage lad, and quite a protector 
and example for the rest, and the youngest, 
a fine bold and generous little fellow, des- 
tined for the navy, and ready to fight for his 
friends, right or wrong—while the cousin is 
comparatively incorrigible — corrupted by 
the vices of a public school. The tares that 
spring up occasionally, are carefully weeded 
by the skilful husbandry of a model of 
mothers—cool, steady, and enlightened. 
To secure attention in reading, she con- 
trives little narratives, with omissions of 
words, which the reader must supply as he 
goes, to make an intelligible meaning—a 
scheme suggested originally, we believe, by 
Gilchrist, who, though a bit of an enthusiast, 
is a very shrewd and active person, and only 
wants ballast to make him a very useful 
one. The book is a valuable addition to 
the nursery library. 


Visits to the Religious World ; 1829.— 
There exist among us—every neighbour- 
hood discovering to its great annoyance—a 
set of persons styling themselves “‘ professing 
Christians,’ whose chief characteristic is a 
meddling, inquisitorial, intolerant spirit— 
the leaders of bible societies —schools—mis- 
sions—bazaar-works—a class of persons, 
who entertain no doubts at all of their own 
immeasurable superiority to those about 
them, and in virtue of this assumed supe- 
riority, take upon them to canvass the con- 
duct of all with whom they come in contact, 
censure those who shun their society, and 
domineer over all who are unhappy enough 
to share the services they ostentatiously con- 
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fer. The volume before us, though it dis- 
claims the being written for the purpose of 
exposing and shewing up their failings, does 
undoubtedly, with a good deal: of justice 
and success, do so, though not at all ill- 
naturedly, nor satirically, or at least very 
slightly so; and only so far as it is subser- 
vient to the final object of inculcating cal- 
vinistic doctrines of the more exalted cast— 
those of Newton, Beveridge, and Romaine. 

Those, who desire to know what these 
doctrines really are, will, in this little book, 
find them more in detail, more explicitly 
and more advantageously enforced than in 
any volume we could immediately lay our 
hand upon. We notice it more as a matter of 
literary curiosity than of doctrinal import- 
ance ; we do not ourselves adopt these doc- 
trines, nor, on the other hand, are we dis- 
posed to ridicule those who do. The per- 
sons who can fully enter into them and 
share them, must be pre-eminently happy ; 
but we have no notion of the permanence of 
them. They are of an intoxicating kind, 
and must have their re-action. The pro- 
fessors are nevertheless the only consistent 
class of Christians. They do not profess 
one thing, and exhort to another. Others 
profess a total reliance upon the Saviour—in- 
sist upon the operations of the spirit—and 
affirm all are vicious, and all are unprofitable ; 
but in the teeth of all this they talk of duties 
and exertions, and perseverance. Whereas the 
Calvinists (we scarcely know how to desig- 
nate them) not only throw themselves in full 
dependence upon the Saviour, but do not 
talk of duties and doings. They are 
miserable sinners—but the gospel is gospel 
—is good news, and what has good news to 
do with duties? This unconditional re- 
liance is productive, we doubt not, of hap- 
piness, because it is accompanied with 
assurance of divine guidance—the soul is 
absorbed in contemplating the effects of 
personal favour, and so long as these im- 
pressions are vivid and absorbing, they 
must operate upon the conduct. Negligence 
it cannot produce—supineness is incom- 
patible—for that is the fruit of forgetful- 
ness; and the feelings of, we may almost 
term it, union with the Deity, cannot consist 
with profligacy or obliquity. The difficulty 
is to conceive the permanence of this, which 
is surely a state of exaltation and enthu- 
siasm; and the evil is—the liability to 
misapprehension, which is almost sure to be 
the case with uncultivated persons—and 
hence the danger of an indiscriminate pub- 
lication of such ambiguous doctrines. The 
votaries of these opinions believe them of 
divine authority, and of course do not hold 
themselves responsible for the consequences 
of what is—of God; and thus, of course, 
also, are inaccessible to the force of any 
logic which depends mainly or solely upon 
human experience. Absit invidia. 

We extract a specimen of a “visit” to a 
religious meeting, which, we have no doubt, 
occurred to the letter. 

M.M. New Series.—Vot. VII. No. 41. 
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There was a large assemblage of persons, the 
proportion of ladies nine to one gentleman, and the 
former mostly ranged together ; they entered the 
room with a slow silent step,each bearing a work- 
bag, or a box containing implements of industry, 
and papers accounting for the distribution of 
money laid out in charity: when they accosted 
each other, it was in a low voice or whisper ; the 
gentleman rather less timid, though all evidently 
under some restraint, addressed one anuther in a 
subdued tone, one occasionally rising to approach 
within safe distance of the friend he wished to 
address, and standing before him in an attitude 
of constraint. 

The ladies whispered to each other their ex- 
ertions amoug the poor ; books were inspected by 
the treasurer, and new powers conferred ; fresh 
plans laid for enforcing economy in the domestic 
arrangements of the poor, whose want of manage- 
ment and frugality were strongly reprobated ; 
some asserting that they could maintain five 
families on the same weekly income which their 
thriftless neighbours squandered on one. One 
lady made a heavy complaint against a labourer’s 
wife, who suffered her two elder girls to go to 
school barefooted and without frocks, while it was 
proved that her husband earned nine shillings a 
week, which was surely enough to buy bread, 
and clothe themselves, and their seven children. 
Another lady taking a more lenient view, thought 
it might be difficult to find shoes and frocks for so 
many upon that sum. She was answered that 
the mother might take in washing or needle-work. 
To which she replied, that she conceived the 
seven children would require all her time and 
attention. The other lady instanced a poor family 
who had only seven shillings for ten of them, and 
contrived to make it suffice. Her friend said, that 
they of her own society might equally make their 
income answer double its present purposes by de- 
priving themselves of a meal or two daily. It was 
at last agreed by the committee, that the shoeless 
and frockless girls should for onee be allowed to 
remain in the school, provided they made the 
shoes and frocks, which the generosity of the 
above-mentioned lady engaged to provide, last for 
the entire year. 


Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, 3 vols., 
12mo. ; 1829.—Every body has some cu- 
riosity about what he cannot personally get 
at; and therefore he is obliged to any one 
who profters a communication, whatever be 
the style or taste in which it is made, whe- 
ther with humour or without—gaily or 
gravely ; nor should he be too nice in exact- 
ing—let him not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. The details of professional adven- 
ture are inaccessible, for the most part, to all 
who are without the pale of the profession— 
a number, which we fervently hope—even 
against hope—will grow less and less, as a 
sense of the iniquity of war spreads more 
and more. The life of a soldier or a sailor 
can be known in its peculiarities and fami- 
liarities by none but soldiers and sailors, and 
none, of course, but soldiers and sailors can 
make the communication. The peace cam- 
paigns of a young soldier are perhaps of no 
great promise, but the condition has its 
peculiarities—it is one of the scenes of 
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“* many-coloured life ;"" and if we cannot 
know too much, even of the possibilities, 
we cannot, surely, of the realities of society. 
The writer of the volumes before us pro- 
fesses to furnish realities ; and though the 
details are not of a very instructive or strik- 
ing interest, they are capable of exciting, in 
certain states of the diaphragm, a hearty 
laugh or two, and are probably the best his 
experience could supply. The performance 
may, perhaps, prompt others, who have more 
to communicate ; and thus, after the fashion 
of Falstaff, he may not only be funny him- 
self, but awake the recollections of fun in 
others. 

The hero of the piece is the son of a Cork 
merchant—a dealer in bacon and butter, 
who is seized with a passion for a red coat, 
and finally abandons the desk for a cornetcy 
of dragoons. He is in love, too, with a 
neighbouring rector’s daughter, though he 
has never told his love; and the develop- 
ment of these softer feelings, with the oppo- 
sition he meets with, and his final triumph, 
make up the plot of the story ; but all this 
is of so insignificant, or, at least now-a-days, 
of so common a kind, that it is not at all 
worth while to waste good paper in tracing 
the steps of it. Nor is the story by any 
means the writer’s prime object—that is 
rather an exhibition of professional scenes 
and occasional adventure. The new cornet 
joins his regiment at a small town in Ire- 
land, and a large space is occupied with his 
initiations into the socialities, or rather the 
debaucheries of the mess, and the mysteries 
of the drill, told with some relish of humour, 
surely ; but the incidents generally are of 
too boisterous and schoolboy-like a cast, to 
ensure sympathy, except among the rude 
brothers of the mess. The first night, in 
spite of all resolution and actual resistance, 
he is made dead drunk, and left by the party 
laid out as a corpse, on the table, with 
candles placed round him, and regularly 
waked. Though cheated at the first start, 
by an officer of the corps, in the purchase of 
a horse—this is universally, we believe, a 
very venial offence among gentlemen of this 
cast—he is pretty much on the qui vive, 
and sharp enough to get through his novi- 
ciate with tolerable credit. The riding- 
master he softens by a well-timed purchase, 
and the adjutant’s good-will he secures by 
giving punch-parties. One of the first acts 
of service is a still hunt, that is, aiding an 
excise-officer in seizing illicit distillers. The 
party were, in this case, baffled by the dex- 
terity of an urchin of ten or twelve ; and every 
intelligent and considerate person must wish 
for the same result in every case, and depre- 
cate the continuance ofa system that requires 
a military force to support it. These moun- 
tain makers of potheen—like smugglers and 
poachers—are created by the laws, and by 
unequal laws; for they tempt the poor into 
crime for the benefit of the rich. Prohibi- 
tions of this kind are against natural feel- 
ings, and undemanded for the security, or 
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for any general advantage of society. But 
the particular adventure, from which we 
have thus been led, is well told, and must 
be classed among the best morceaur of the 
book—the best hit at a description of active 
scenes. Considerable efforts are made in 
getting up the ludicrous and perilous—par- 
ticularly crossing a torrent in a post-chaise— 
a sort of mock corporation scene of glut- 
tony, at Cork—and a Sunday dinner, given 
by a man more prompt in offering hospi- 
talities than affording them; but there is 
too often in these efforts a want of concen- 
trating object—a certain hardness and angu- 
larity in the details—the consequence of a 
want of practice, probably—which has occa- 
sionally a very disappointing effect: they 
fall dead-born. 

At Clonmell, during the assizes, the cor- 
net visits the court, and listens to a trial, 
which is, at all events, no bad caricature, if 
it be not, as is probable enough, a faithful 
portraiture of the scene. On struggling 
through the crowd, he found the clerk of 
the crown calling on the prisoners. 


Clerk.—* Patrick Gilloughly, are you ready for 
your trial?” 

Prisoner.—* Na, my lord.” 

Clerk.—Well, you must be ready to-morrow. 
Timothy Spillaan, are you ready for your trial?” 

Prisoner.—“ My lard,my wutnesses arn’t come 
yit ; they’ll be here a Monday.” 

Clerk.—“ The court can wait no longer, you 
promised to be ready yesterday. Gentlemen of 
the jury, you are to understand, that in No. 201, 
Timothy Spillaan stands indicted, for that he, not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation of the 
devil—”’ 

Prisoner.—* Och, my lard, my lard, I’m as 
innocent as the shyld unborn.” 

Clerk.—* Hold your tongue, Sir; his lordship 
will hear you, by and by.—On the third May 
&c. &e. with a certain oak stick, value six 
pence.”” 

Prisoner.—“ Och, my lard, my lard, I didn’t do 
. 

Clerk.—** Silence, Sir.—Which he, the said 
Timothy Spillaan, then and there held, did assault 
one Patrick Hurlily; and in and upon his head 
did give him one mortal wound, of the breadth 
of three inches, and of the depth of four inches, 
&c. &c.”" 


This is followed by the counsel for the 
crown, who states the particulars of the 
case, and that in a style of peculiarity, which, 
no doubt, will be readily recognized by 
those who are acquainted with the Irish bar. 
Then comes forward a witness. 


Counsel.—* Did you know Patrick Hurlihy?”’ 

Witness.—(pretending not to hear, and in- 
clining his body towards the counsel)—“ What's 
that, Sir?” 

Counsel.—* Did you know Patrick Hurlihy?” 

Witness —“ DidI know him?” 

Counsel.—* Yes, Sir ;—did you know him?” 

W itness.—* Did 1 know him?” 

Judge.—* Why don’t you answer the question, 
witness? Did youknow him?” 
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Witness.—(with much impatience, as if he 
thought that the counsel knew this as well as 
himself, but was affecting ignorance for some 
sinister purpose )—‘* Why to be sure I did.” 

Counsel.—* Is he living or dead?” 

Witness.—* Living or dead?” 

Judge.—* Why don’t you answer the question, 
witness? I shall put you into the dock if you 
don’t. Come, Sir, is he living or dead?—answer 
that gentieman.” 

Witness.—{advancing close up to the counsel, 
and looking him in the face, as mueb as to say, 
* T now see clearly you are trying to humbug me, 
but I'll show you that I am not such a spalpeen 
as you take me for’ )—‘‘ Damned well; you know 
he’s dead.” 


The prisoner’s counsel appears, in the 
n of O’Connell, who presently gets into 
a wrangle with the judge, on a point of law, 
relative to cuts and contusions—the counsel 
insisting that the length and breadth of a 
cut must be proved, the length and breadth 
of a contusion need not. How the matter 
ended, appears not, for the able reporter left 
the court before, Kc. 

The lack of variety and adventure in Ire- 
land must, of course, have wearied the luck- 
less cornet, and he looked forward to a 
change of quarters with great satisfaction, 
especially England for Ireland. But Bir- 
mingham proves as uneventful as Ireland ; 
and page after page, to the number of fifty 
or sixty, is occupied with the details of a 
stratagem to drive the major out of the bar- 
_racks, who, with his meddling and medicine- 
loving wife, had encroached upon the offi- 
cers’ apartments. This will suit some tastes 
admirably. To further his views of ad- 
vancement, the cornet is finally induced to 
go to Sandhurst, where officers of all ages 
and commissions are admitted in statu pu- 
pillari. The machinery of this institution, 
which we have no doubt is faithfully shewn 
up, constitutes the chief novelty of the book. 
Among the regulations of this precious esta- 
blishment, it seems, the students are required 
to attend the Hall of Study, not to be in- 
structed, but literally to study, or affect to 
study, or even not affect to do so, for there is 
no controlling power present. For the most 
part, the hours are wasted in a sort of boy- 
ish frolicking, even by the older men; 
and the reading men, if there are ever any 
after the first week or two, are, of course, 
the objects of attack by the idlers. Our 
hero had some desire to get on, and, cutting 
the hall, pursued his studies quietly in his 
own apartment, for which he was quickly 
called before the governor. The cornet 
defended himself, and assured the governor 
that he not only copied the questions of 
Dalby’s Mathematics, which were already 
solved, but even worked the extra ques- 
tions. This, however, was, by no means 
satisfactory to the governor; for how 
could the cornet know when he was 
right? In vain he urged that he thought 
himself secure, when the results corres- 
ponded with the answers furnished by Dal- 
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by; the governor insisted that the pu- 
pil’s presence in the hall was the essential 
act, for that alone could be admitted as evi- 
dence of study. That alone appears in the 
weekly reports, and the professor’s testi- 
mony is nothing without it. In spite of all 
testimony, if your name does not appear in 
lie report, the general officers will be at 
once convinced you know nothing, &c. 
This, of course, is a personal hit. 


German Poetical Anthology, by A. Ber- 
nays ; 1829.—This is a judicious and ele- 
gant selection, comprising specimens of all 
the distinguished writers in the poetical re- 
cords of Germany. The aim of the very 
respectable selector has been to combine 
two, perhaps not very compatible, objects— 
at once to furnish a reading manual for the 
first stages, and a literary guide for the suc- 
ceeding ones of the German student. His 
excuse is, that the cultivators of German 
literature, in this country, are still too few 
to warrant an attempt to separate the two— 
to make two books, that is, each more spe- 
cific—because there are not enough to buy 
them. 


The specimens are preceded by an his- 
torical sketch of German poetry. The 
earliest surviving pieces are a few fragments 
of the Carlovingean period, of a very un- 
licked description. In the 12th century 
commenced the splendid era of the Suabian 
emperors, when the Minne-singers, with 
monarchs and nobles, vied with each other 
on subjects of love and chivalry in strains 
scarcely inferior to the Troubadours and 
Trouveurs of France. Among the compo- 
sitions of this period are the Epics of Nie- 
belungen and Book of Heroes, the latter of 
which, records some of the traditions of the 
days of Attila. The language of these 
poems, the editor describes as simple and 
harmonious—much more so than the literary 
language of the present day. With the fall 
of the house of Suabia declined the poetry 
of Germany. Private feuds and foreign 
wars brutalized the nobles, and silenced the 
minstrels. The muse, if muse she might 
still be called, took refuge in the free cities, 
and presided over the dull fraternities of the 
Meister-singers, who made verses and called 
them poetry. Hans Sacks, the Nuremberg 
cobler, deserves to be distinguished among 
them. The 17th century reopened a new 
era for something that better deserved the 
name of poetry. Opitz, a Silesian, is the 
chief, and he and his followers constitute the 
first Silesian school ; for in the latter part of 
the same century figured another school, 
called the second Silesian, the chiefs of 
whom are characterized by the editor, as 
better versifiers and worse poets—deluging 
the country with trash, which, however, 
suited the coarse taste of the readers. The 
early part of the 18th century is marked by 
the Lower Saxon school, which, though cold 
and feeble, was more refined in matter and 
manner, “I'o this succeeded the “ Leipsic,” 
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producing few eminent writers, but memor- 
able for the dominion exercised by Gotts- 
ched, whose models were exclusively French. 
The tyranny of this leader was resisted by 
the Swiss Bodmer and Breitenger, the pa- 


‘trons of the English models, and under 


their vigorous exertions, succumbed the 
authority of Gottsched. The subsequent 
history of German poetry is better known, 
and we conclude our brief notice, with the 
editor’s reply to the charge of sentimentality 
and mysticism usually urged against Ger- 
man literature. 

As to the first (says he) it cannot be denied that 
from the time Giethe wrote his Werter and Mil- 
ler his Siegwart, Germany was deluged with sen- 
timental nove's and plays, calculated to emascn- 
late even the most robust minds; nor could poetry 
entirely escape the lacrymose infection. But sen- 
timentality has never been one of its charac- 
teristics; and thanks to the stern realities of the 
times in which we have lately lived, my eountry- 
men are now almost radically cured of this 
malady. 

But the charge of mysticism, as a general one, 
is unfounded. The German language supplies 
many terms for the mysterious emotions of the 
mind, which are not found in English. The ex- 
istence of such peculiar expressions naturally 
produces peculiar and more profound methods of 
reasoning, which render many of vur philosophical 
writings, and even some of our didactic poems, 
unintelligible to those who like to read, ‘‘ as they 
ran.” For such, there certainly is much mysti- 
cism in German literature ; but it soon disappears 
to those who are in the habit of applying thought 
to the productions of thought. 


The volume contains also biographical 
notices of all the poets quoted. 


Apician Morsels, §c. by Dick Humelber- 
gius Secundus ; 1829.—The votaries of the 
kitchen and Dr. Kitchiner—and who are 
not votaries of the Dii Culinarii 2—will, 
no doubt, find ample materials in this olio 
to tickle their palates, though they may 
have to dip and plunge their forks or feelers 
into the mess more than once before they 
fish up any thing precisely to their taste. 
The truth is, here are conglomerated, by 
singular industry of research, all sorts of 
matters, any thing and every thing, that 
could, by ingenuity, and even violence, be 
twisted into any connexion with the science 
of good eating—and all in most admired 
disorder. Here are gravities upon tempe- 
rance, and gaieties upon gluttony ; maxims 
from Hippocrates to Cornaro, and from Cor- 
naro to Cullen—memorable sayings of me- 
morable gourmands, and still more memo- 
rable doings—truths masked by ironies, and 
absurdities by puns and parodies—receipts 
for punch and prescriptions for pills—the 
bane and antidote—dainties of yore, and 
delicacies of the day—miseries and feli- 
cities—advice to Amphitrions, and warn- 
ings te parasites—with sundry other anti- 
theses, too numerous to mention—together 
with endless allusions, and abundant ex- 
tracts from the 4/manach des Gourmands, 
and a multitude of other French publications, 
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on the subject of eatics, of which we con- 
fess ourselves in most unenviable ignorance, 
and quite incompetent to dive into the mys- 
teries that crowd upon us, and wrap us ina 
cloud of more than Egyptian darkness. 


Hune igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque ne cesse 
est 

Non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 

Diseutiant, sed natura—edendique cupido. 


An Analysis of the Second Decade of 
Livy, chronologically arranged on Two 
Charts, by Fred. Russell. M.A.; 1829.— 
This, it may be presumed, was originally 
executed to assist the analyser himself to 
encounter some examination, perhaps, and 
very effectual assistance it probably furnish- 
ed; but we have no notion it can assist ano- 
ther to the same extent. Like causes, like 
effects, and, we have little doubt, the same 
result—a clear and full possession of the 
contents—can only be obtained by a similar 
process, or some equivalent labour. It is 
the very effort of such a reduction that fixes 
—not glancing over the tabular statements 
of another’s analysis. More is perhaps 
grasped for the moment, and for immediate 
shew, but we are pretty confident it will 
slip from the memory, as readily as water 
through the fingers. Nevertheless, a thing 
of this kind is good for reference—for re- 
freshing facts and dates. 

No part of Livy is so generally read as 
this of the Second Punic War; but the 
narrative is so broken and detached, by 
being thrown into the form of annals, that 
it is extremely difficult, especially by such 
as are learning the language at the same 
time, to keep up with the connexion. Year 
by year the author details the events of the 
city and the seats of war, and the reader is 
driven from Italy to Sardinia, and Spain, 
and Africa, to pursue cotemporary details ; 
but that is the fault of the writer, or rather, 
perhaps, of the subject, which is incapable of 
strict unity, or more compact statement. In 
one respect the order is natural enough—it 
is that of councils and results—but it fails 
in continuity ; matters might have been more 
insensibly, and, in the same proportion, 
more agreeably mixed. Mr. Russell has, 
however, analyzed the whole; and the 
materials, by the aid of two of the “ broad- 
est” sheets—some nine square feet—he has 
contrived to throw into two tables, which, 
studied previously and simultaneously with 
the narrative, cannot fail of facilitating the 
reader's acquisition, and keeping things in 
his mind all in their proper places. Truly, 
with all the aids that are now daily supply- 
ing, the student will soon have no occasion 
for his own intellect—all will be done me- 
chanically, and steaming will soon be as 
common as “ grinding.” We begin to 
wish we were young again, when we think 
of our own comparatively unaided faggings. 
The rising generation will put their fathers 
to shame. But, seriously, though much 
may be superfluous, we cannot think it will 
be all thrown away. 
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FINE ARTs’ EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue spring Exhibitions being in full 
play, the best thing the critic can do is to 
fairly confess his occupation “ gone,” for 
the time being : unless indeed he can invent 
a stenographical mode of performing his 
office. This not being our case, we can 
only pretend to glance at the various matters 
that ask our attention ; and this, chiefly with 
a view to make our readers acquainted with 
the general character of each of the various 
objects we have to place before them ; inorder 
that all may judge for themselves as towhich 
of those objects it may be suitable to exa- 
mine, and which to pass by. 

Society of British Artists.—The most 
striking and important of the exhibitions 
opened since our last is the collection of 
paintings at the rooms of the above-named 
society in Pall Mall east; and by far the 
most important object in this exhibition is a 
picture by Mr. Roberts (the scene painter of 
Covent Garden Theatre) on the subject of 
“ The Israelites going up out of Egypt.” 
This very clever and striking work has, no 
doubt, been suggested by the peculiar style 
of Mr. Martin, and much of its effect is pro- 
du: d by means similar to, or rather the 
saine with, those employed by the artist last 
named : that is to say, by a certain arrange- 
ment of architectural lines, according to the 
exact rules of perspective. These lines, 
being connected with other objects, and 
arranged with a view to certain preconceived 
associations and feelings, produce an effect 
of extent, of distance, and of architectural 
grandeur united, which nothing else can. 
But this is not the sole merit of Mr. 
Roberts’s work. He has displayed great 
skill in the management of his distances, 
and produced an extraordinary effect in this 
particular ; and he has evinced considerable 
knowledge of the mechanical resources of his 
art in various other respects. But, we are 
bound to add, that it is the mechanical 
resources alone of his art that he has em- 
ployed in the present instance, or even 
attempted to employ. His work addresses 
itself to the eye, and to that alone; and 
even that it appeals to in a manner, and to 
an effect, altogether vague and general, not 
to say visionary. 

We are sorry to report that this exhibition 
includes scarcely one other work claiming 
particular mention in a brief summary like 
that which we are this month called upon to 
give. There is one very clever, but not very 
agreeable picture, by Stanfield; a gentle- 
man’s seat; a very charming view of a pic- 
turesque Vale in the county of Cumber- 
land, by Hofland—a work of great merit, and 
some few good portraits. But, upon the whole 
the present exhibition is decidedly inferior 
to any that have preceded it; and this, no 
less in its positive than its negative defi- 
ciencies—no less in the bad pictures that it 
includes, than in the good ones that it 


lacks. We do not of course mean to state 
that there would be any difficulty in pointing 
out several very meritorious works if our 
limits would permit; but we do mean to 
state, that none could be pointed out worthy 
of a detailed critical description. 

In the sculpture room of this exhibition 
we notice several busts, and some groups 
and single statues, of great, and indeed 
striking merit ; and to these we may possi- 
bly be induced to return hereafter. 

Haydon’s Eucles.—Next in importance, 
perhaps, to the above, is Mr. Haydon’s un- 
finished picture on the subject of Eucles. 
We scarcely know whether to approve or 
condemn this new experiment, of placing a 
picture before the public eye, in a state in 
which no eye but that of the painter himself 
can pretend to judge of it, because none can 
imagine what it is even intended to be when 
finished. The outline and grouping can 
alone be criticised—the general effect, or the 
individual expressions, not even guessed at. 
With respect to the former of these, the 
composition, it strikes us as being worthy of 
very considerable praise. The whole busi- 
ness and interest of the scene are clustered 
and gathered around the principal figure, 
Eucles, in a very judicious and effective 
manner. Every feeling, every action, every 
expression, seems to spring from, and 
centre itself in him ; while he, on the other 
hand, is utterly absorbed and lost in the in- 
ternal struggle between death and life, which 
is on the point of ending in favor of the 
former at the moment represented in the 
picture. He has reached the threshold of 
his own dwelling—his wife and children are 
rushing out to meet and greet him—the 
people are crowding round to hail and 
honor him—and he himself is uttering the 
accents of victory—when death gains the 
mastery, and he is falling to the ground as 
the last words quit his lips. The only 
figures in this scene that are in a state to be 
judged of are those of Eucles, and of a man 
who is rushing forward to receive him as he 
falls. The Eucles we cannot entirely 
approve of, either in regard to design, ex- 
pression, or coloring: the first is forced and 
unnatural; the second is not either very 
forcible or very distinct; and the last is 
heavy and unpleasant, speaking of it as a 
single object. But the figure which is 
rushing forward to catch Eucles as he falls, 
is executed with great power, and produces 
a most lively and spirited effect upon the 
scene. We have no hesitation in saying 
that if Mr. Haydon finishes the whole work 
in a manner corresponding with this figwe, 
it will be the very best he has ever painted. 

The Montgomery Gallery.—An exhibi- 
tion has been opened in Regent-street under 
the above title, and it consists of ten large 
pictures, each taken from some one scene in 
each of the ten cantos of “ The World 
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before the Flood.” It was a hazardous 
attempt to describe “ the world before the 
flood ;”” but to paint it—to place its visible 
forms before the bodily eye—is one still more 
hazardous ; and we cannot pronounce that 
the attempt has been attended by success. 
Some of the scenes depicted have an imagi- 
native air about them that has its birth in the 
general truth of nature, and therefore appeals 
(however vaguely) to the almost instinctive 
feeling of that truth which pervades the 
human mind. But there is a falsehood in 
the details, and a heavy, unmeaning, mono- 
tonous character in the general effects, which 
render the set of works of little or no value, 
either as illustrations of the poem, or as in- 
dividual scenes, bearing their own intrinsic 
merit upon the face of them. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we must pronounce the 
exhibition a striking instance of much time, 
and some talent, nearly thrown away, unless 
indeed the pictures have been executed to 
some ‘ order,”’ or with some express view 
with which we are unacquainted. 

British Diorama.—Four new views have 
been just opened to the public at this place. 
They are executed with some skill, and the 
effects of light and shade are managed in 
them with great success; but the pictures 
themselves are, with one exception, of com- 
paratively little value. The village of 
Verex, by Stanfield, is worth the other three 
ten times told. It is painted with that inti- 
mate and intuitive feeling for the truth, 
which this distinguished artist possesses in a 
degree not surpassed by any of his cotempo- 
raries, and not equalled by more than three 
or four of them. The other scenes consist 
of a view of York Minster, first by twilight, 
and in its late form and character, and 
afterwards during the catastrophe which 
destroyed so much of its unequalled beauty ; 
a view of the interior of an old Church in 
Normandy, Saint Sauveur’s; and a view of 
the temple of Apollinopolis in Egypt. The 
view of the Cathedral is by Stanfield; and 
we must pronounce it an entire failure under 
both its aspects, but particularly the burning. 
Nothing can be worse managed than the 
effects sought to be produced; and we 
cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. Stanfield 
has had even the direction, much less the 
execution of them. The other two scenes 
are by Roberts. The interior of the ruined 
church is good, particularly when illumined 
by the artificial sunshine. Nothing can be 
more complete than the illusion in this case. 
The temple is not so good; but it is, 
perhaps, better worth looking at than any of 
the other scenes, if we may receive it as an 
authentic representation of the place. 

Panorama of Pandemonium.—The only 
other exhibition that we can notice this 
month is Mr. Burford’s new Panorama, 
representing Pandemonium as described in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. This picture has, 
no doubt, been suggested by Mr. Martin’s 

roductions ofa similar kind, and chiefly by 
sis illustrations of the same poem; but it 
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has great merit nevertheless, and great origi- 
nality ; and many portions of it are executed 
in a manner, and with an effect, that the 
original inventor of this style of composition 
might in vain hope to surpass. It is true 
that in many parts the colouring is altoge- 
ther gratuitous; and in others it is worse 
than so, for it is impossible; that is to say, 
the various tints that we see blended together 
could by no possibility have existed in con- 
tact and combination with each other. But 
the truth is, that panoramas are painted for 
effect. None of them—not even the very 
best that has been offered to public notice, 
and gained public admiration, since their 
first invention—could have borne a criticism 
founded on any of the received rules of art ; 
and therefore the panorama which produces 
the best popular effect is the best panorama. 
On this principle, the present will compete 
with most of its predecessors; and will 
assuredly deserve all the praise and admira- 
tion thatit gains, provided the former be 
not awarded to it on mistaken grounds. 





NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

Martin’s Deluge, Danby’s Passage of 
the Red Sea.—The press of other matter, 
at this busy season of the year, makes it 
absolutely impossible for us to do justice to 
the new engravings that have reached us 
within the last few weeks. ‘The works, on 
account of which we chiefly regret this, are 
two superb mezzotints, one from “ The 
Deluge’’ of Martin, and the other from 
Danby’s fine picture, “ The Passage of the 
Red Sea.” Perhaps, in order to entirely 
neutralize and put to shame some of the 
most plausible among the adverse criticisms 
that have been pronounced on these two dis- 
tinguished artists, nothing more is needed 
than to look at these engravings from two 
of their principal works. It is conceived by 
many that the peculiar effects of those works 
are, in a great measure, produced by the 
singular and novel (and as it is alleged, the 
unnatural) mode and tone of theircolouring. 
If so, to engrave them would be at once to 
get ridof this fertile source of popular appro- 
bation. But is there, in point of fact, any 
striking difference felt, or any remarkable 
deficiency observed, in the engravings now 
before us, as compared with the coloured 
works from which they are taken? We deci- 
dedly answer no: so far from it, we conceive 
that, in some respects, the peculiar merits of 
the works are not intreased, but made 
more manifest, by thus divesting them of 
that adventitious effect which colour alone 
can give to a pictorial representation. It is 
one of the most decisive criteria fordetermin- 
ing the merit of a poetical composition, to 
try if it will bear translating into a foreign 
language, or even into prose: if it will, the 
great essential of all poetical composition— 
the chief material—the thought, the senti- 
ment, and the imagery—are there. And 
precisely thus it is with compositions of the 
nature of Martin and Danby’s best works: 
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they are essentially poetical in their nature ; 
and to engrave them, is to translate them 
into a foreign language, or into prose. That 
they will bear this process, that is to say, if 
skilfully and judiciously performed, and by 
a hand guided by a kindred, or the same 
spirit, the plates before us fully testify ; and 
this, perhaps, is all the criticism that we need 
pronounce upon those plates; especially as 
the original works are so universally known 
and appreciated. 

North elevation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Gladwin.—The unrivalled beauties (for un- 
rivalled we must believe them to be) of our 
national Protestant Cathedral, have hitherto 
been most strangely neglected and over- 
looked ; and this no less among artists than 
the general public. The present is among 
the very best attempts we have witnessed to 
place those beauties and merits in a shape 
which will ensure them the attention and 
admiration which they so well deserve. It 
is an entirely detached and architectural 
view of the north elevation of the Cathedral. 
Its execution is exceedingly careful; and 
there is a delicacy of hand about it which is 
much more appropriate to subjects of this 
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kind than is generally supposed. There is 
something spirited and original about the 
architectural engravings of Piranesi and the 
artists of that school; but we doubt if the 
effect of what they have produced is so true 
and so appropriate to the subject matter as 
works executed in the formal manner of the 
one before us: for architecture is a formal 
art altogether, and is not susceptible of 
being illustrated in what is understood by 
picturesque style of execution. 

View of Cologne. By Kernot, from a 
picture by Stanfield.—Though altogether 
different in its style of execution from the 
engraving just noticed, the present is equally 
effective, because equally appropriate to its 
subject matter. The foreground is as forci- 
ble and brilliant, as the distances are tender 
and truly touched. All the figures (even to 
those which are almost invisible, touched 
out here and there in the distance) have the 
air of life which they received from the pencil 
of the original artist ; and the Cathedral has 
an effect of misty and mysterious beauty 
which even the original was certainly 
without: for nothing can produce this effect 
so perfectly as the burin skilfully wielded. 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE incalculable advantages which the 
Quarterly Journal of Science derives from 
its astronomical and nautical collections have 
induced the Proprietors of Tur MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE to spare no expense to obtain 
the invaluable assistance of the compiler of 
them ; unfortunately, his professional avoca- 
tions in public and private practice, his 
numerous duties as secretary, inspector, ad- 
viser, calculator, computor, projector, transla- 
tor, and decipherer, have prevented his 
doing more than withhold some occultations 
of science from the forthcoming number of 
the Royal Institution Journal, and transfer 
them to our more lucrative pages. 

Almanacs.—About nine or ten years ago 
the editors of Moore’s Almanac attempted 
to improve the work placed under their direc- 
tion by discarding the monthly column con- 
taining the moon’s supposed influence on 
the several members of the human body ; 
and as an experiment to ascertain the feel- 
ing of the public on the occasion, printed at 
first only 100,000 copies. But the omission 
was soon detected, nearly the whole edition 
was returned on their hands, and they were 
obliged to reprint the favourite column. The 
total annual sale of this work by the Station- 
ers’ Company is nearly half a million copies, 
besides pirated editions of about 100,000 
copies, and two or three reprints of it in 
France—one at Boulogne, the other at 
Paris. The column of predictions of the 
weather in this almanac is regarded by the 


lower classes with peculiar respect ; the 


coachman of an eminent astronomer assured 


his master that he always consulted it to 
learn if it would rain, as he might know 
thereby whether or not to clean the carriage 
harness. 

Eclipses.—During the time that L. F. La- 
lande superintended the Royal Observatory 
in Paris, not long, indeed, before the revolu- 
tion, a party from the court proceeded to the 
observatory to see an eclipse, which was to 
take place on the day in question. When 
they arrived Lalande was occupied, and 
there was no admission; they desired the 
astronomer to be informed they had come 
to witness the eclipse. An answer was re- 
turned that the eclipse was over. “ Let 
him know,”’ exclaimed one of the indignant 
courtiers, “ that the Duc de ——, the Du- 
chesse de ——, the Marquis de ——, &c. 
&c. are waiting, and we expect the eclipse 
to be repeated.” 

At the conclusion of the last century some 
fortuitous circumstances strongly directed 
the attention of the inhabitants of Bologna 
to an eclipse which was about to take place. 
As the hour approached, the people flocked 
in crowds to the great square of the city ; 
many, the ladies especially, were provided 
with chairs, and tranquilly seated themselves, 
as in a theatre, to gaze at the phenomenon. 
The clocks in Bologna were not sufficiently 
accurate, the predicted time of commence. 
ment was apparently past; the spectators 
were impatient, and a general clamour arose, 
to accelerate the movement of the celestial 
bodies. At length the eclipse began ; un- 
luckily it was but a partial one, as after some 
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delay was sufficiently perceptible. This was 
too much for the excited minds of the good 
Bolognese, who with one accord began to 
hiss the sun and moon for affording them 
so wretched a spectacle. 

Value of the Greenwich Observations.— 
The Greenwich observations are published 
in a style which may be suited perhaps to 
the magnificence of the country, but at a 
price which puts them beyond the reach of 
most astronomers. T'wo years since no less 
than five tons of them were discovered in an 
old paper shop in Thames-street, near South- 
wark-bridge ; two tons and a half were sold 
to a maker of Bristol board, the rest were 
disposed of in smaller lots. An inquiry was 
instituted on the subject by the Royal So- 
ciety, when it was ascertained that the 
unsold copies of these observations were the 
perquisite of the astronomer royal. In pub- 
lishing his proceedings at such a price as 
almost precluded their being purchased, we 
admire the judgment of Mr. Pond. When 
he himself disposed of them for waste paper, 
he, of course, was best acquainted with their 
value. 

Astronomical and Nautical Instruments. 
—France possesses some artists whose skill 
is not surpassed by that of any whom Eng- 
land can boast; at the head of these is 
Gambey, the perfection of whose astronomical 
and nautical instruments is acknowledged 
throughout Europe. On the return of a 
French ship from a voyage of discovery, the 
instruments with which it had been fur- 
nished, and among them was an admirable 
circle by Gambey, were consigned to a dépot 
belonging to the Hotel de la Marine. The 
deputy inspector, who had the care thereof, 
finding that Gambey’s circle, in particular, 
was much tarnished, and moreover had 
divers scratches upon its surface, in his zeal 
for discharging the duties of his office, in- 
trusted a journeyman clockmaker with the 
task of polishing it. In a few days the 
clockmaker returned, and presenting the 
instrument, which shone with more than its 
original brightness, expressed some regret 
that a few of the scratches were too deep for 
him to efface. The rest, viz. nearly the 
whole of the divisions, were quite oblite- 
rated. 

One of the most celebrated nations 
of Europe, though not for the patronage 
it extends to science, possesses a public 
observatory, for the purposes for which 
it is designed, far surpassing what any 
other kingdom «can boast. Yet the ofli- 
cial observer, though furnished with the 
most splendid apparatus that ever was con- 
structed for the advancement of astronomy, 
and far more than he himself and his assist- 
ants can employ, is always crying, like the 
daughter of the horse leech, ‘“ Give, give.” 
The fact is, that the worthy man, being 
insufficiently remunerated, receives, like all 
other professional people, a handsome per 
centage on the instruments ordered by 
him. 
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Among the instruments with which the 
commander of one of the last ships sent on a 
voyage of discovery was furnished, was, of 
course, a transit. Not long after the sailing 
of the vessel, the instrument maker received 
a letter, dated from one of the outports, 
desiring to be informed, by return of post, 
the use of two screws, projecting from the 
eye end of the transit instrument. ‘ What 
is to be done with such a fellow as this ?” 
said the astonished optician, wondering not 
more at the presumption of the man who, 
with so little practical knowledge, could 
accept such an appointment, than at the 
government who could entrust it to such 
hands. 

Philosophers.—In order that the mercury 
employed for artificial horizons may be free 
from extraneous matters, the aperture 
through which it is poured from the wooden 
bottle containing it, is extremely minute. 
An amateur astronomer, who had provided 
himself with this apparatus, waited upon the 
venerable and eminent artist who had con- 
structed it. “ Mr. ——,”’ said he, “I 
have come to acquaint you with a discovery 
I have made. At first I met with great 
difficulty in getting the mercury belonging 
to the artificial horizon back into the bottle 
through the capillary orifice ; in fact, it was 
impossible, till it occurred to me to place it 
under, and then exhaust the receiver of an 
air-pump, and that is the way I do it.” 
“ This is the way I do it,” said the worthy 
optician, unscrewing, at the same time, the 
top of the box, to the astonishment of the 
ingenious philosopher, who for the purpose 
above-mentioned had actually expended 
twenty or thirty pounds in the purchase of 
an air-pump, which, when it was found te 
be superfluous, was generously taken back 
by the maker at ten pounds less than the 
original price. 

Two English gentlemen, very much dis- 
tinguished in the scientific world, were tra- 
velling through Switzerland a few years 
back, and stopped at the romantic village of 
Chamouni. While there, they happened 
to be measuring, by means of a stick and 
the shadow which the sun projected, the 
height of a tree. Their proceedings at- 
tracted the notice of another traveller, who, 
in the course of the evening, detailed what 
he had witnessed to the wondering fre- 
quenters of the table d’héte. Doubts were 
expressed as to the correctness of his state- 
ment. The narrator maintained his vera- 
city, John Bull fashion, with a bet; the 
proposition was received with a sarcastic 
grin. ‘ Well, then, the party should have 
ocular demonstration of the truth of what 
he saw.”” A large lanthorn was procured, 
and off the whole party scampered, to verify 
by its light the effect of the sun! We did 
not hear whether the hero of this tale was a 
cockney, a country gentleman, or an F.R.S. 

Rail Roads and Canals.—If with a 
speed of 2°5 miles per hour, 30 tons 
upon a canal be equal to 7°5 upon a 
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level rail road, a speed of five mile per hour 
would, upon the principle of the square, 
bring the rail road and canal to an equality ; 
whereas from a series of experiments by Mr. 
Walker, recorded in the last volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, it appears that 
the two modes of conveyance are equal con- 
siderably under four miles per hour, and 
gives the rail way the decided preference at 
all higher velocities. In the present state of 
our commerce and manufactures, the main 
result of Mr. Walker’s paper, viz. the great 
superiority of land over water carriage, is a 
matter of national interest. 

Belemnites.—An eminent French natu- 
ralist, M. Raspail, has lately announced to 
the Institute that after a careful study of 
250 belemnites, collected in the mountains 
of Provence, he has discovered that belem- 
nites are not the shells of animals, as geo- 
logists generally think, but that they are 
cutaneous appendages belonging to marine 
animals, allied to the echinodermata, but 
which are now extinct. 

Fire Arms.—A French artist, M. Burel, 
has proposed to fix a small mirror, 0°47 of 
an inch square, in the side near the mouth 
of the piece, so that the person using it shall 
see the reflection of his own eye. In this 
way it is supposed that very exact aim may 
be taken; and the experiments made by va- 
rious officers and sportsmen seem to encou- 
rage the idea that this application may be 
useful. It is considered as most likely to 
prove serviceable when applied to war 
pistols. 

Roman Antiquities. —At Sainte-Colombe- 
Vienne, department of the Rhone, some 
very perfect remains of Roman baths have 
been discovered, together with the mutilated 
remains of what must have been fine statues. 
Also a fine marble monument, consisting of 
a rectangular pedestal in grey marble, with 
a Latin inscription, has been found at Bor- 
deaux. It belonged to a votive monument 
erected to Tutela, a mysterious goddess of 
the ancient city. The inscription, which is 
well preserved, is useful to prove the second 
consulship of Julianus, in 224, which, 
although mentioned in the Capitoline 
marbles, has been doubted by some anti- 
quaries. The face, opposite to the inscrip- 
tion, is decorated with a crown of oak. 

Permanent Increase of Bulk in Cast 
Tron by successive Heatings.—In the course 
of some experiments on high temperatures, 
Mr. Prinsep, assay master of the mint, at 
Benares, discovered the very remarkable 
fact, that cast-iron acquires a permanent 
increase of bulk by each successive heating. 
This point is determined by measuring the 
cubic extent of an iron retort, as ascer- 
tained by the weight of pure mercury which 
it contained at the temperature of 80°. The 
actual contents were as follows: before the 
first experiment, 9-13 cubic inches; after 
the first fire, 9°64; after three fires, 10-16. 
But what is more remarkable still, the aug- 
mentation of the bulk of the. retort exceeds 
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the dilatation due to the temperature to 
which it was exposed. For as iron expands 
0-0105 by 180 of Fahrenheit, the increase 
of bulk upon ten cubic inches should 
0-105 ¢3==0°315 at 1800° of Fahrenheit, 
or even the melting heat of silver. Hence 
we may conclude that the dilatation of iron 
is not equable—a result formerly obtained 
by M. M. Dulong and Petit. 

Earthquakes in Holland.—Earthquakes 
have been very rare in Holland; only ten 
were on record previous to last year; but 
during 1827 as many as three occurred, one 
on the 23d of February; the second, March 
21; the third, December 3. 

Eruptionsof Mount ALtna.—Thucydides 
preserved the memory of three great erup- 
tions. Diodorus records another which took 
place in the first year of the 96th Olympiad. 
One hundred and twenty-two years B.C. 
the earth shook and vomited fire, even under 
the sea, and vessels perished near the coast 
of Sicily. In Cesar’s time, a great eruption 
took place, perhaps two; another, in the 
44th year of our wra, in the 252d and 812th. 
Only two eruptions are recorded in the 
twelfth century, one in the thirteenth, two 
in the fourteenth, four in the fifteenth, and 
four in the sixteenth. During the last part 
of the fifteenth century and the first part of 
the sixteenth, a period of ninety years inter- 
vened without any. Twenty-two eruptions 
were recorded in the seventeenth century, 
thirty-two in the eighteenth, and in the 
few years that have elapsed of this present 
century, already eight. 

Astronomy.—We mentioned in a former 
number of this journal that by the co- 
operation of the most eminent astronomers 
throughout Europe, under the direction of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, a 
series of celestial maps were being prepared 
to be published at the expense of the 
Prussian government. Two years were 
allotted to the observers for the execution of 
their respective parts, which period was to 
expire in the course of the present year. 
Two maps and the accompanying catalogues, 
by M. M. Inghirami, of Florence, and Har- 
ding, of Gottingen, have been already deli- 
vered, and are now in the hands of the 
engraver. 

Plantation of Potatoe Buds.—A clergy- 
man in Germany made some experiments on 
this subject in 1826. Notwithstanding the 
great dryness of the weather, the produce 
much surpassed his expectation, since each 
sprout yielded from three to four pounds of 
potatoes, and some of the potatoes weighed 
nearly a pound each. He remarks, that 
according to his experience, the early pota- 
toe, called Hernkartoffel, by Putzsche, is 
the most advantageous for this method of 
propagation. A single germ gave sometimes 
from six to seven pounds of potatoes. 

- Instinet of Spiders. A small spider 

(Epeira Diadema, Latreill), had spread its 

net between two neighbouring trees, at the 

height of about nine feet. The three prin- 
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cipal points to which the supporting threads 
were attached formed here, as they usually 
do, an equilateral triangle. One thread 
was attached above to each of the trees, and 
the web hung from the middle of it. To 
procure a third point of attachment the spi- 
der had suspended a small stone to one end 
of a thread; and the stone being heavier 
than the spider itself, served in place of the 
lower fixed point, and held the web extended. 
The little pebble was five feet from the 
earth. The whole was observed and is 
described by Professor Weber, of Leipzig, in 
a German journal. A case exactly similar 
was witnessed by the writer hereof, and 
described in the MontTHLY MaGaZIne, 
about two years since. 

Melting Point of Silver, and its Alloys 
with Gold.Mr. Prinseps of Benares, in a 
very able paper on the measurement of high 
temperatures, has given the following ave- 
rage results, which are of great importance. 
Full red heat, 1200° Fahrenheit; orange 
heat, 1650; silver melting, 1830 ; silver, 
with one-tenth gold, 1820 ; silver, with 
one-tenth gold, 2050. Mr. Wedgewood 
made the melting point of silver so high as 
4717°, and Mr. Daniell 2233°. 

Polar Red Snow.—According to the che- 
mical examination of the red snow brought 
from the north by Captain Franklin, 
M.M. Macaire, Prinsep, and Marcet are 
inclined to think it may be of animal pro- 
duction, and not vegetable, i. e. consisting 
of animals and animalcules. The ana- 
logy of this substance to a red matter taken 
from the lake of Morat, was one among 
other reasons for this opinion ; and also the 
circumstance that gelatine, containing azote, 
has not as yet been found in the vegetable 
creation, whereas it is in this red snow. 

Mineralogy.—A curious specimen of 
common blue chalcedony, having in it a 
cavity half full of a limpid fluid, not unlike 
water, is nowin England. The specimen 
has been ground and polished all round the 
cavity, so as to leave a crust of chalcedony 
about one-tenth of an inch thick. The ex- 
ternal dimensions of the specimen are, two 
inches long by one inch broad, so that the 
length of the cavity is at least 1°7 inches. 
The price asked for this specimen is thirty 
guineas. If the fluid is water, it is not 
worth the tenth part of that sum ; but if it 
is, which is not probable, one of the new 
fluids discovered in topaz, the specimen 
would be invaluable. 

Congress of Philosophers at Berlin.—At 
the great congress of philosophers which was 
held at Berlin on the 18th of September of 
last year, the numbers sent by different king- 
doms were, Russia, 1; Austria, 0; Eng- 
land 1; Holland, 2; Denmark, 7 ; France, 
1; Sardinia, 0; Prussia, 95; Bavaria, 12; 
Hanover, 5; Saxony, 21 ; Wirtemberg, 2; 
Sweden, 13; Naples, 1; Poland, 3; Ger- 
man States, 43. Total, 206. Berlin, 172. 
“ Total of the whole,” 878. 

New Field Sport.—A sportsman at Nee- 
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mutch, in Bengal, during the last hot sea: 
son, made a practice of sitting up alone at 
nights, near pieces of water, in the midst of 
the jungles, with only ‘a double-barrelled 
Manton, in quest of tigers and other wild 
beasts. A small embankment of loose 
earth, raised about a foot and a half, was the 
only cover he had, and this was, of course, 
more to keep him out of sight than to afford 
protection. In this manner he has killed 
tigers, leopards, elks, hyenas, and hogs, 
without having occasion to deliver a second 
shot, allowing them to approach within ten 
or twelve yards of him, which was easily 
effected in the obscurity of the night. On a 
few occasions he was in great danger, one 
night particularly, when the animal he 
fired at sprang into the middle of the nullah 
near to which he was sitting. This surely 
is a more dreadful trade than that pursued 
by him who gathers samphire. 

Morbid Structure.—A very singular and 


curious case of cutaneous enlargement has - 


been met with in India, in a lad about six. 
teen or eighteen years of age. The skin of 
the left thigh to below the knee has become 
a loose pendulous mass, covered with strong, 
black, crispy hair, like that of the beard or 
whiskers. There has been some peculiarity 
of the limb ever since his birth ; but he feels 
no inconvenience in walking, excepting 
from the increased weight. The temperature 
of the enlargement is about three degrees of 
Fahrenheit warmer than the other parts of 
the body. The lad appears to be otherwise 
healthy. 

Magnetism.—From a series of experi- 
ments with various instruments, the dip of 
the magnetic needle in London, in August 
1828, was ascertained to be 69° 47’ N., 
which compared with observations made in 
August 1821, gives a decrease of 17’ in 
seven years, Or an annual decrease of 2/5. 
The average annual decrease for the century 
preceding 1821, appears from the most 
authentic observations, to have exceeded 3’. 

Pendulum Experiments.——Protessor Bes- 
sel has lately published the first part of his 
pendulum experiments, which contains the 
investigation of the length of the pendulum 
at Koenigsberg. The final results he has 
obtained are the following: length of the 
second pendulum in the observatory of 
Koenigsberg==4140°81 47 lines, Paris measure, 
by the toise of Peru. The same reduced to 
the level of the Baltic==440-8179. 

New Safety Lamp.—The safety lamp 
of Sir H. Davy is known to be in many 
respects very defective, and frequently pro- 
duces the danger it is intended to avoid, by 
a misplaced confidence in its capability and 
protection. Its illuminating power is but 
small, and when in an impure atmosphere 
that power is so far diminished as to render 
it of little or no service. This will ever be 
an inducement to the miner to remove the 
top, even at the risk of life. A lamp, free 
from all these imperfections, has recently 
been invented; it consists of a vessel in 
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which oxygen gas is condensed; to this 
vessel is attached a lantern, made perfectly 
air-tight, furnished with a thick glass lens. 
The Jantern may be locked , to prevent the 
miners opening it, and the admission of gas 
is regulated by a screw valve. Oxygen gas 
may be obtained at a very little expence ; 
and even if it were greater, the saving of 
human life ought to be considered greatly to 
overbalance it, 

Alloyed Iron Plate.—A manufacture of 
prepared iron has been practised, and the 
substance produced used to a considerable 
degree in Paris. The object has been to 
prepare iron in large plates and other forms, 
so that it will not rust; and this has been 
effected by coating it with an alloy of tin and 
much lead, so as to form an imitation of tin 
plate. The trials made with this article 
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have been favourable ; it very well resists 
the action of certain fluids that would 
rapidly corrode iron alone, and can be pre- 
pared of any size, and at a low price. Its 
use in the manufacture of sugar pans and 
boilers, in the construction of roofs and gut- 
ters, is expected to be very considerable. 

Royal Institution..Mr. Curtis, whose 
acoustic labours are well known, lately exhi- 
bited a newly-invented hearing-trumpet, 
having two apertures, one directed to the ear 
and the other to the mouth—an improvement 
which promises great advantage in cases 
which do not admit of cure. It was stated 
that the idea orignated with Sir Edward 
Stracey, bart., and its testified utility over 
other acoustic tubes, in affections of the 
ear, in all the different stages of disease, is 
affirmed by Mr. Curtis. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

Lady Morgan has a new work in the press, in 
2 vols., entitled The Book of the Boudoir. 

The author of Pelham’s new work is called 
Devereux, and will appear about the middle of 
May. 

Biography of Captain Beaver, a work of a simi- 
lar naturetothe Memoirs of Lord Collingwood. 

An Account of the Romantic Wars of the Moors 
in Grenada, by Mr. Washington Irving. 

Elements of Natural History, or an Introduction 
to Systematic Zoology, chiefly according to the 
Classification of Linnzus, with illustrations of 
every Order, by John Howard Hinton, AM. 

Mr. Samuel, of Liverpool, is about to publish 
the Book of Jasher (a traditional work in the early 
world) in Hebrew and English, with notes. 

A volume on the Universe as itis, with Astro- 
nomical Plates, in illustration ofthe First Chapter 
of Genesis, by Captain Woodley. 

The Marquis Spineto is preparing for publica- 
tion, a Course of Leetures upon Hieroglyphics, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, and at the 
University of Cambridge. In 1 vol. 8vo., with 
plates, 

Eiu Deutsches Lesebuch ; or, Lessons in Ger- 
man Literature ; being a choice collection of aumus- 
ing and instructive pieces, in Prose and Verse, 
selected from the writings of the most celebrated 
German Authors, with Interlinear and other 
Translations, By J, Rowbotham, F. Ast. S. L. 

Craig-Millar Castle, and other Poems, by John 
Gordon Smith, M.D., M.R.S.L. 

A Journey from Sarepta to several Calmuck 
Hordes of the Astracan Government, by H. A. 
Zwick and LC. Schill. In post 8vo. 

The Villa Flower-Garden Directory, with In- 
stractions for the Treatment of Plants in Pots. In 
foolseap Syo. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct class, will 
appear on the first of June ; the contents of which 
will be selected, principally from the best English 
writers, ancient and modern, and arranged under 
suitable heads. The design, which has been re- 
commended by high authority, being to supply an 


appropriate Reward-Book for the young, either 
as a prize at School, or as a domestic present. 
To be edited by the Rey. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The British Preserve, comprising accurate re- 
presentations of Animals and Birds, peculiarly 
the objects of the Sportsman, drawn and etched 
by 8. Howitt, with concise and familiar descrip- 
tions of the subjects illustrative of their habits, 
manners, &c. &c., by C. Armigar. 

An Argument for the further Division of La- 
bour, in the case of various Public and other 
Duties discharged, or Offices performed, in this 
Country.—Part L, in which the argument is ap- 
plied to Parliament. 

Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches of Life 
at Home, by John Malcolm, autbor of ** Scenes 
of War,” &e. In small 8vo. 

Biograpbical Sketches and Authentic Anec- 
dotes of Dogs. By Captain Thomas Brown, 
F.R.S.E., &c, Royal 18mo. 

An Epitome of the Game of Whist ; consisting 
of an Introduction to the Mode of Playing and 
Scoring ; the Laws of the Game essentially re- 
formed ; and Maxims for Playing, arranged on a 
new and simple Plan, calculated to give rapid 
Proficiency to a Player of the dullest Perception 
and worst Memory, by E. M. Arnauld; with a 
Frontispiece on Wood by Branston. In 18mo. 

The Family Chaplain, or St. Mark's Gospel 
Analysed and prepared for Reading and Ex- 
pounding to a Family Circle, by the Rev. S. 
Hinds, M.A., Vice-principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. 

A second yolume of the Tenancy of Land, in 
Great Britain. It will comprise all the grazing 
districts of England and Scotland, with a com- 
plete History of Sheep, &c. 

Nearly ready for publication, The Willow Bank 
Dairy History. In 1 vol, 8yo., with engravings, 
by Mr. Harley. 

Beatrice, a Tale founded on facts, by Mrs. 
Hofland. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Chronicles of Geoffrey de Villehardown, 
Marshal of Champagne and Romaine, coneerning 
the Conquest of Constantinople, by the French 
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and Venetians in 1204,translated from the French 
by T. Smith. 

Au enlarged edition of Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, with copious notes, by the Right Hon. 
J. W. Croker. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Francis the First, King of France. In 


2 vols. Svo. 28s, 
Memoirs of Marshal Suchet. Volume Second. 
8yo. 12s, 


Notices of the Life and Works of Titian. 8vo. 

History of the Huguenots during the Sixteenth 
Century, by W. S. Browning, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney, 
with a Life of the Author, and Illustrative Notes, 
by William Gray, Esq., of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

The History of the Roman Law during the 
Middle Ages, translated from the Original Ger- 
man of Carl Von Savigny, by E.Catcheart, 8vo. 
lds. 

History of England, by Dr. Lingard. Vols. 11 
and 12. 24s. 

A Topographical and Historical Description of 
the County of Suffolk ; containing an Account of 
its Situation, Extent, &c. &c., embellished with 
Prints and a Map ofthe Country. In 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Mr. Britton’s History and Antiquities of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, with 22 Engravings, by Le 
Keux, &e., and 2 Wood Cuts. 

The History, &c., of Bristol Cathedral, will be 
completed in the ensuing winter, and contain 
eleven Engravings by Le Keux, and 1 Wood Cut. 
£1, 4s, medium 4to., and £2. 2s. imperial 4to. 

The Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities, No. IIL, contains Ten Engravings of two 
Views of Lincoln, one of Bath, and one of Wor- 
cester, also Picturesque Representations of the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London ; Broad Street, Bris- 
tol; Edgar’s Tower, Worcester ; Street View in 
Salisbury ; and Kitchen in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry. Engraved by Le Keux, Varral, Reda- 
way, &c. It also contains Six Wood Cuts of An- 
tiquities of Lincoln, Peterborough, and Canter- 
bury, with descriptive Accounts of the Pictaresque 
Features and Antiquities of those Cities. 


CLASSICAL. 

Aristophanis Comedie; with a new Text and 
Scholia, revised by Professor Bekker, of Berlin. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. £3. 153. A few copies are 
printed on royal paper, £6. 6s. 

Theocritus, Gr. et Lat. recognovit et cum Ani- 
madversionibus Harlesii, Schreberi, Aliorum Ex- 
cerptis suisque edidit Theoph. Kiessling ; Acce- 
dunt preter Argumenta, Scholia et Indicis in 
Theocritum. In2 vols. 8vo. 18s. A few copies 
are printed on royal paper, £1. lls, 6d. 

Ulysses Homer ; or, the Discovery of the true 
Author of the [liad and Odyssey, by Constantine 
Koliades, Professor of the lonian University, 


EDUCATION. 

Universal Kducation considered with regard to 
its Influence on the Happiness and Moral Charac- 
ter of the Middle and Lower Classes, and the pro- 
bable tendency of its indiscriminate application, 


List of New Works. 
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To which are added 
Suggestions to the Legislature, relative to the 


to the increase of - Crime. 


salutary control of Popular Education. 
2s. 6d. 


Extracts from Letters on Early Education. By 
Pestalozzi, 8vo. Is, 6d. 

Letters on the System of Development, as pur- 
sued in Infants’ Schools. By a Master of an In- 
fants’ School. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Part [., 
containing The Menageries; or Quadrupeds, 
described and drawn from Living Specimens, 
i8mo. 2s. sewed, 


FINE ARTS. 
Williams's Views in Greece, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. £7. 10s. Royal 4to. India proofs, £12. 12s. 


LAW. 

The Parochial Lawyer; or Church-Wardens’ 
and Overseers’ Guide. By James Shaw, Esq. 
5s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Statute Law affecting Parish 
Apprentices, with Regulations applicable to Local 
Districts and Parishes for Allotting and Placing 
out Poor Children. By J.M. White. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 

A Digest of the Laws relating to Turnpike 
Roads. By a Clerk to Trustees. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Parkes on the Practice of the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas. 12mo, 12s. 


MEDICAL. 

Elements of Pathology and Practice of Physic. 
By J. Mackintosh, M.D. Vol.I. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Pathological Researches into the Nature and 
Treatment of Dropsy of the Brain, Chest, Abdo- 
men, Ovarium, and Skin. By Joseph Ayre, M.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

A Pocket Compendium of Anatomy, &e. By 
Edward William Tuson, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 


8vo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apician Morsels ; or Tales of the Table, Kit- 
chen, and Larder ; consisting of Select Epicurean 
Precepts, Nutritive Maxims, Reflections, Anec- 
dotes, &c. &c., illustrative of the veritable Science 
of the Mouth; which ineludes the Art of never 
breakfasting at Home, and always dining Abroad. 
Foolseap 8vo. 8s. 

The Groom’s Oracle and Pocket Stable Diree- 
tory, in which the management of Horses gene- 
rally as to health, dieting, and exercise, are con- 
sidered in a series of familiar dialogues between 
Two Grooms, engaged in training horses to their 
work ; with Notes and an Appendix, including ex- 
tracts from the Receipt Book of John Hinds, P.S. 
author of the Veterinary Surgeon, 12mo. 78. 
boards. 

The Practice of Cookery. By Mrs. Dalgairns. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Policy of introducing the Sys- 
tem of Poor Rates into Ireland. Addressed to the 
Society for the Improvement of that Country. 
By G. H. Evans, Esq. 

On the Cultivation of the Waste Lands of the 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of finding em- 
ployment for the Able Poor, new receiving paro- 
chial aid, and thereby diminishing the heavy bur- 
dens of the Poor Rates; and the expediency of 
making some provision for the aged and disabled 
paupers of Ireland, By L. Kennedy, Esq., author 
of Tenancy ot Land in Great Britain. 
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An Essay on the Effects of the Reformation on 
Civil Society in Europe. By William Mackray, 
Minister of the Gospel, Stirling. 8vo. 8s, 

Lectures on Freemasonry. By the Rev. Georg e 
Oliver.. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. boards. By the same 
Author, The History of Initiation, in Three 
Courses of Lectures. Syo, 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Warming and Ventilating 
Houses: 8vo. 15s. 

Clouds and Sunshine. Post S8vo. 8s, 6d. 

Azimuth Tables, By Captain Thomas Lynn. 
4to. £2. 2s. 

Fandell’s Philosophy of History. Svo. 15s. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Vol. XV. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy, or a New 
Theory of Physics. Founded on Gravitation, and 
applied in Explaining the General Properties of 
Matters, By T. Exley. 8vo. 14s. boards, 

Flowers of Fancy; exhibited in a Collection of 
Similes taken from various Authors, and Alpha- 
betically arranged. By Henry Schultes. In 
demy 8yo., hot-pressed, with engraved Title-page, 
aod Emblematical Vignette, on India paper. 12s. 
boards. 

Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society, &e. By Robert Southey, Esq., L.L.D+ 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Britton is preparing a new edition of 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide, with illustrations by 
Cruitkshanks, &e., a Prefatory Essay on the Life 
and Writings of the Author, on the Localities and 
Peculiarities of Bath at the Middle of the last 
Century, and with Elucidatory Notes. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales, Mirthful, Mournful, and Marvellous. 
By Mrs. Wells. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 
By the Author of “ High-ways and By-ways.” 
3 vols. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, from the 
German of Madame C, Pichler. By L. D. Ro- 
senthal. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Ecarté, or the Salons of Paris. 
Svo. £1. 8s. 6d. 


3 vols. post 


Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols, 
£1. 8s. 6d. 
Florence, or the Aspirant, a Novel. In 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 24s. 

Stratton Hill. By the Author of Tales from the 
East. In3 vols. 12mo. 

Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. S.C. 
Hall. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


POETRY. 

All for Love, or the Sinner well Saved; and 
The Pilgrim to Compostella, or a Legend of a 
Cock and a Hen. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
12ino. 

The Age, a Poem, in Eight Books. 
73. 6d, 

Monody on the Death of the Duke of York. 
By the Rey. G. Bryan, M.A. 18mo. Is. sewed. 


12mo. 


Mary Queen of Scots, and other poems. By 
John Heneage Jesse. 
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Malvern Hills, Poems and Essays by Mr. Cot- 
tle. In 2vols. I2mo. 12s. 


ON POPERY. 

The Protestants’ Companion; being a Choice 
Collection of Preservatives against Popery. 12mo. 
5s, 

England's Protest is England’s Shield, for the 
Battle is the Lord's. By the Rev. Hugh MeNeile, 
A.M. 

A Political View of the Catholic Question. 
8vo. ls. 

Nine Letters to Lord Colchester onthe Catholic 
Question. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

An Address to the Protestants of the United 
Kingdom of every denominatlon ; acd to those 
Roman Catholics whose Religious Opinions do not 
wholly overcome a just regard for the free Con- 
stitution of the British Government, for the Inde- 
pendence of their Country, and for that Harmony 
which they ought to wish should prevail hetween 
them and their Fellow-subjects of every Religious 
Persuasion under one Government. By Lord 
Redesdale. 1s. 64. 

The Religious and Political Evils of Catholi- 
cism, or the Protestant Interests in Danger. By 
the Rey. S. Hopkins, M.A. 8vo. Is. sewed. 

RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

Bishop Heber’s Sermons, preached in India. 
8vo, 9s. 6d. boards, 

Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, with an Introduc- 


tory Essay. By the Rev. Daniel Wilseen. 12mo. 
4s. 

Henry Marriott's Fourth Course of Sermons. 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 


A Second Volume of Sermons, chiefly Practi- 
cal. By the Rev. Edward Bather, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Salop, in the Diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and Vicar of Meole Brace, Salop. 12s. 
boards. 

The Importance of Pablic Worship, and espe- 
cial Claims of the Established Church ; a Sermon, 
preached in obedience to the Royal Letter, Nov. 9, 
1828; with an Appendix. By Jobn Overton, M.A., 
Rector of St. Crux, and of St. Margaret, York. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Discourses on some Important Subjects of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion. By D. Scott. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By A. Thom- 
son, D.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Mahometanism Unveiled, an Inquiry, in which 
that Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion, and Continuance, 
are examined, on a new Principle, tending to con- 
firm the Evidences, and aid the Propagation of 
the Christian Faith. By the Rev. Charles Forster, 
B.D. In2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 

Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Justin Martyr. By John, Bishop of Lincoln. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Winchester. By his Friend 
and Amanuensis, H. Isaacson, &c. The whole 
edited, &c., by the Rev. S. Isaacson, A.M. 8vv. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


a 


New Patents sealed in April, 1829. 

To William Madeley, of Yardly, Worcester, 
farmer, fur an apparatus or machine for catching, 
detecting, and detaining depredaters and tres- 
passers, Or any animal; which he denuminates the 
human snare.—28th March ; 2 months. 

To Josias. Lambert, of Liverpool-street, Lon- 
don, esq., for an improvement in the process of 
making iron applicable at the smelting of the ore, 
and at various subsequent stages of the process, 
upto the completion of the rods or bars, and for 
the improvement of the quality of inferior irou.— 
30th March ; 4 months. 

To William Prier, of Albany-road, Camber- 
well, Sarrey, gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in the constraction and combination of 
machinery for securing, supporting, and striking 
the top-masts, and top-gallant masts of ships and 
other vessels.—11th April; 6 months, 

To John Lihon, of Guernsey, but now residing 
at the Naval Club-house, Bond-street, Middle- 
sex, a commander in our royal navy, for an im- 
proved method of constructing ship’s pintles for 
hanging the rudder,—l4th April ; 6 months. 


List of Patents, which having been granted in 
the month of May 1815, expire in the present 
month of May 1829. 

8. Peter Martineau, jun., and John Martinean, 
jun., London, for an improved method of re- 
Jining and clarifying certain vegetable sub- 
slances. 

11. Charles Pitt, London, for a secure methad 
of conveying small parcels and remittances of 
property, and also for the security in the for- 
mation or appendage of shoes. 

— Samuel Pratt, London, for an improved 
wardrobe trunk for-travellers, . 

— Jobn James Alexander Maccarthy, London, 
Jor an improved new pavement, or method of 
paring, pitching, and covering streets, roads, 
or ways. 

23. Archibald Kenrick, West Bromwick, for 
improvements in the mills for grinding coffee, 
malt, and other articies. 

26, Jonathan Ridgway, Manchester, for a new 
method of pumping water or other fluids. 

— John Pugh, Over-Chester, for anew method 
of making salt-pans upon an improved princi- 
ple, to save fuel and labour. 











MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

“ Tus is the coldest and most backward spring within the memory of man.’’ Such 
is the norma loquendi, the invariable phraseology adopted on every similar oecasion. The 
present backward spring, or burning summer, is always the most backward and the most 
ardent of any predecessor. But we, who have passed through very many cold and ungenial 
springs, with sufficient fretfulness at their retarding and probable future ill effects on vege- 
tation, have also witnessed many of a character, in these respects, fully equal to the 
present. No doubt, all the earth’s productions have been inordinately delayed in their 
progress, and some real damage will have been sustained, but hitherto of no material con- 
sequence. Should, however, the present ungenial easterly winds continue yet for any con- 
siderable length, it may be hoped not a very probable case, much damage to all the crops 
must inevitably result. On the other hand, a favourable change, and continuance of season- 
able spring weather, will leave us little to regret, since, sometimes, a backward spring is the 
harbinger of a plentiful harvest. The early part of the present month gave us hopes, from a 
few days of mild temperature, with south-western breezes; when, suddenly, the wind 
changed to its old quarters, north-east and south-east, accompanied with storms, and rain, 
and an uncomfortable and chilling state of the atmosphere, which yet remains, 

Until the above change, the land had worked admirably, even the most rough and in- 
tractable clays, and the barleys and other remaining spring crops were getting into the 
ground with the utmost expedition, and in the most husband-like manner, when the con- 
siderable quantity of rain which fell, reduced the low and heavy lands to such a state as to 
arrest the course of semination, and to render it almost impossible to cover the seed already 
spread. Many breadths of such land have been actually flooded, particularly where drain- 
ing has been defective ; a defect, we regret to say, of too frequent occurrence. On the 
light, high, and exposed soils, the tender and chilled wheats, much of them have been 
actually blown out of the soil ; and even the strongest and best wheats, do not exhibit that 
healthy and blooming luxuriance appropriate to a genial season. The early sown spring 
crops are still more affected by the dampness and chilliness of the air, especially by night, 
when frost, and even snow, have not been uncommon. As to be expected, the ill effects 
of this unfavourable season have been most severely felt in the northern parts of the 
country, where, in consequence, the spring seeds will be put into the ground more than 
usually late. The grass, though it retain a good colour, at least in this country, is too 
backward to afford a bite to any kind of stock, whence the late boasted superabundance of 
hay, must have received considerable help towards its reduction, and the turnips which 
have endured the season, must have come into requisition. The young clovers, which 
were advancing with so much luxuriance, have received a considerable check. Potatoe 
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planting commenced in the middle of the month, and is now proceeding generally with 
expedition. 

The hop market remains in the same dull state in which we have so long found it, quite 
guiltless of those revolutions by which, in former days, so many speculators were aecustemed 
toprofitandtolose. It may be that theculture has increased, or speculation decreased. In this 
state of things, we have the news, that the county of Stafford is making its débu¢ inthe hop cul- 
ture, by way of experiment, as it is averred ; as though hops would not grow in any county 
of England, because good cheese can only be made in the cheese counties; at any rate, 
that fact has appeared, strange as it may seem, on various actual trials. The corn markets 
have varied little of late. The foreign supply has been, and continues to be, ample, not~ 
withstanding the increase of duty, and much of it is of fine quality, particularly the white 
wheats ; the best samples of which have been sold at six shillings per quarter above our 
best home-grown wheats, a thing unprecedented in days long past, if we except Cape of 
Good Hope wheats, of which we saw cargoes of the earliest import, most beautiful in sam- 
ple, and then said to weigh as heavy as clover seed. We once attempted to grow Cape 
wheat ih this country, but without success ; it seemed to require the genial warmth of an 
African sun. The cattle markets afford no novelty: steers are said still to be too high in 
price for the grazier to expect much profit; milch cows considerably reduced in price. 
Some fresh complaints are abroad of the loss of lambs, but to no great extent ; andthe rot 
has said to have re-appeared in the west, in consequence, probably, of the late moist and 
rainy weather. The price of ordinary horses has suffered a still further decline ; but the 
paucity of good ones, too invariable to reflect much credit on English breeders, has held 
such fully up to their accustomed high rate. We hear of seventy, and even seventy- 
five pounds, given at a fair for a cart-horse! and the import from Belgium, continues 
with little or no reduction. In fine, it seems, that foreign assistance is indispensable to 
us, in all the prime necessaries, however capable our soil may be of their production. 

The late corn bill, as new modelled, on its second introduction into Parliament, has 
given as little satisfaction to the public at large, as to our cultivators of the soil. Bread, 
the first object, is yet at a price above the ability to purchase of an immense body of our 
labourers. On the other hand, our home-growers of bread-corn, loudly insist that it is at 
a price too low for them to live by its production; a proposition too plainly proved by 
many of them, who are unable to pay their rent. Temporary relief has, however, been 
afforded by benevolent landlords, who have, of late years, been in the habit of returning a 
per centage on the rents. But whither does this beneficence tend, but to an attempt to 
perpetuate high prices? A vain and dangerous attempt, considering the critical and un- 
paralleled state of the country, with respect to both its agricultural and manufacturing 
population. A great part of the former are without employ, or the means of subsistence, 
and have, in consequence, degenerated into prowling hordes of poachers and marauders, 
The whole, indeed, may be described as in a state of slavery, and dependence on parish 
charity, since their highest wages are insufficient for the maintenance of a family, It is 
useless to deny that such has ever been the case in a great degree, however we may be dis- 
posed to laud “* the good old times ;” and we do but deceive ourselves, if we expect relief 
from any superficial and temporary measures, however plausible and ingenious, The 
national disease is inveterate, urgent, and will submit to none other than heroic remedies :— 
these are, REFORM, AND RETRENCHMENT OF TAXATION, TO THE UTMOST 
POSSIBLE Limits. Even so, and were such a stretch of patriotism possible, in this 
great and luxurious country, where political morality is necessarily at so low an ebb, it 
would still be impossible utterly to exclude so great a share of poverty and distress for the 
precarious remedy of private charity. Yet we find active and speculative intelligences in- 
defatigably engaged in spinning out plans, by virtue of which, our system of poor laws may 
be gradually, and in a few years, ultimately and safely repealed. These are more properly 
essays cum ratione insanire. They go to argue, from the abuse ofan institution of mere 
justice and indispensable necessity, against its use. Complaints are reiterated by our 
flockmasters, of the impossibility of making sale of their wool, with the allegation, that the 
price is depressed to the rate of a century past. But surely this need excite no surprise, 
since the public, generally, and the land proprietors, with the gay tenantry themselves, 
refuse to be coarsely clothed in their own wool. As to a free import of bread-corn, its im- 
perious necessity remains incontrovertible, when we compare the frequent trifling quantities 
of home-grown wheat which have appeared in the metropolitan market, with the abundant 
foreign supply ; but for the aid of which, many parts of the country would now have been 


in want of bread. 





Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.—Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d.—Veal, 4s. to 6s. 4d. 
—Pork (Dairy) 4s. to 6s.—Raw fat, 2s. 5d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 50s. to 78s.—Barley, 27s. to 38s.—Oats, 12s, to 32s.— 
Bread, the London 4b. loaf, 104d.—Hay, 42s. to 85s.—Clover, ditto, 50s, to 105s.— 
Straw, 28s. to 38s. 

Coals in the Pool, 24s. 6d. to 36s. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, April 24th. 
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Sugar.—The plentiful supply of new Sugars brought forward this week has occasioned 
some briskness in the market ; the sales, in three days, are estimated at 3000 hogsheais 
and tierces ; the holders have been anxious to meet the demand; they sell freely since 
they see the fall in Mauritius Sugars. This will, ultimately, affect the West Indian 
Muscovadoes. The refined market has remained all the week in a languid state: the few 
goods sold were again at a small reduction, particularly the low brown lumps for exporta- 
tion. Fine goods were heavy ; Molasses varied. East India Sugars. —There have been three 
public sales of Mauritius Sugars this week, and a general reduction of 2s. and 3s. per cwt. 
on all qualities. 

Coffee..-The public sales this week consisted of Jamaica, Demerara, and Berbice: 
chiefly of inferior qualities, which have gone off heavily ; good and fine middling 70s. and 
74s. 6d. ; good middling Berbice 75s. and 83s. ; about 600 bags good old Brazil sold 1s. 
lower, 36s. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The Rum market continues heavy, Leeward proofs 
sold at 2s. 2d., and a few fine Jamaica have also been sold. _ The offer for Leewards are » 
1d.-under the present currency ; they have been rejected. In Brandy and Genoa there is 
no alteration. 

Hemp, Flazx,and Tallow.—The Tallow market continues steady ; in Hemp and Flax 
there is little variation. 

Tobaeco.—The inquiries after Tobacco are very considerable, and sales would be effected 
if the holders would submit to lower prices, but they are firm, and no transactions to any 


extent have taken place. 


Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 4}.—Rotterdam, 12. 4}.—Antwerp, 
12. 144.—Hamburgh, 13. 143.—Paris, 25. 604}.—Bordeaux, 25. 90.—Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 152.—Vienna, 10. 6.—Madrid, 36. 04.—Cadiz, 36. 03.—Bilboa, 36, 0}.—Bar- 
celona, 36. 0}.—Seville, 36. 04.—Gibraltar, 49. 0}.—Genoa, 25. 65.—Venice, 47. 0}.— 
Malta, 48. 0}.—Naples, 39. 03.—Palermo, 119.—Lisbon, 45. 0}.—Oporto, 46.—Rio 
Janeiro, 24.—Bahia, 34.—Dublin |. 0}.—Cork, 1. 0}. 








Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 9d. — New Doubloons, £0. 0s. — New Dollars, 4s. 94d. — Silver in Bars, 


(standard), £0. 4s. 11d. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wotrr, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill—Birmingham Cana, 292/.—Coven- 
try, 1,080/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 110/.—Grand Junction, 298/.—Kennet and Avon, 
27 j/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 463/.—Oxford, 700/.—Regent’s, 24}/.—Trent and Mersey, 
(i sh.), 790/.-Warwick and Birmingham, 255/.—London Docks (Stock), 87/.—West 

ndia (Stock), 190/.—East London Watrrr Works, 112/.—Grand Junction, 50/.— 
West Middlesex, 68/.—Alliance British and Foreign InsurANcE, 10/.—GQlobe, 0/,— 
Guardian, 23/..-Hope Life, 5}/.—Imperial Fire, 105/.—Gas-Licut Westminster Char- 
tered Company, 504/.—City, 187}/.—British, 17 dis. Leeds, 195/. 











ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Announced from the 22d of March, to the 2\st of April, 1829 ; extracted from 
the London Gazette. 








BANKRUPTCIES SUPER- 
SEDED. 


Friend, J. Bristol, maltster 

Robson, R. Manchester, victualler 

Atkin, T. Greenwich, draper 

Aubrey, H. H. W. Broad-street, 
Edgeware-road, merchant 

Mott, W. R. Brighton, builder 

Quick sJ- and F,J.Chown, Stonehouse, 
m 


Goss, T. Newton Abbot, mercer 

Balch, J. Evercreek, baker 

Bedford, T. Goswell-street, carpenter 

Smee, J. and E. A. Crown-court, 
warehousemen 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[This Month, 126. ] 


Solicitors’ Names are in 
Parenthesis. 


Alcock, H. Threadneedile-street, ta- 
vern-keeper, (Dicas, Austin Friars 


Arnitt, F. Thirsk, draper. (Atkinson 
and Co, Manchester; Makinson 
and Co., Temple 

Amphlett, T. Bromsgrove, seedsman, 
(Robeson and Co., Worcester 5 Gre- 
gory, Clement’s-inn 

Armittage, J. and W. and S. Standish, 
Sheffield, manufacturers of Brittan- 
nia-metai goods. (Tattershall, Tem- 
ple 5 Palfreyman, Sheflield 

Armfiela, M. Macclesfield, silk ma- 
nufacturer. (Clarke and Co., Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Higginbotham, 
Maccle.field 

Adams, W. Winchcombe, surgeon, 
(King, Serjeant’s--inn 5; ‘Straford 
and Co., Cheltenham 

Andrew, T. Gosberton, victualler, 
(Willis and Co , Tokenhouse-yard 5 
Carter, Spalding 

Burne, W. Cornhill, woollen-draper. 
(Burt, Mitre-court, Milk-street 

Boston, W. Hackney, whitesmith. 
(Nokes, Southampton-strect 

Burns, R. Liverpool, chemist. (Birch 
and Co,, Great Winchester-street 


Brown, H. Hackney-rond, and Red 
Lion-street, Whitechapel, baker. 
(Thompson, Ge orge-street, Minores 

Boulcot, J. Worcester, glover. (White, 
Lincoin’s-inn ; Holdsworth and Co., 
Worcester 

Bannister, T. John-street, Tortten- 
ham-court-road, goldsmith. (Chip- 
pindall, Coventry-street 

Beart, T. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
money-scrivener, (White and Co., 
Great St. Helens; Worship, Yar- 
mouth 

Bond, T. M. East Dereham, linen- 
draper. (Soles Aldermanbury 

Bray, A. Red-lion-yard, §?. Giles’) 
horse-dealer. (Denton and Co,, 
Gray’ s-inn-square 

Burn, T. Govent-garden-market, ard 
Streatham, fruit salesman. (Hard- 
wick and Co., Lawrence-lane 

Burfitt, J. Frome Salwood, clothier. 
(Perkins and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Box, C. Maidstone, grocer. (Rush 
bury, Carthusian-str et 

Boothby, F.C, Hulme-Walfidd, far- 
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mer, (Cole, Serjeant’s-inn ; Brown, 
Macc 


» T. Goswell-street, carpenter, 
(Fisher and Co., Davies’. street 
oo ee 

ree - 
sits > 7 Cy Bustevew, silk-manu- 
facturer. (Smith and Co., Kings- 

s yard 
Bond, ; B. Windmill-street, vic 

tuailer. (Hensman, Boyd-court 
and 1; Allen, Bedminster, 
. (Hicks and Co., Bart- 
lert’s-buildings 5 Histon, Bristul 
Blazard, Jj. Liverpool, yictua'ler. 
( and Co., B comsbury-square 5 
Armstrong, ge 
Bamber, J- Liverpool, ship-owner. 
erat Staple-inn 5 Malaby, Li- 


Bowditch, W. Walworth, corn-chand- 
ler, (Kiss, Walworth 

Cocker, §. Witton, cvtton-manufac- 
turer. (Milne and Parry, Temple 5 
Howorth, Bolton-le-moors 

Clares, J. J+ Liverpool, grocer. (Nor- 
ris and Co., John-street, Bedford- 
row 3 Teulmin, Liverpool 

Cocksdrott, J. and J. Green, and R. 
Swarbrick, Warrington, cotton-ma- 
nufacturers. (Adlington and Co., 
Bedfurd-row; Nicholson, Warrington 

Cooper, T. Congleton, silk-throwster. 
(Hudson, Gray's-inn 

Crighton, J. Manchester, machine- 
maker. (Perkins and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Thomson, Manchester 

Cumpsty, T. Liverpool, jeweller. 
Amory and Coy, Throgmortor- 
street 5 Parkes, Birmingham 

Cramp, J. Phenix-wharf, corn-factor. 
(Barlow, Austin friars 

Cokman, M. Kingston-upon-Hvll, 
masteremariner. (Bogue aod Co., 
Gray’s-inn 

Carden, “F. Oxford-street, silk-mer- 
cer. (Clarke and Co., Lincoin’s- 
inn- fields 

Cottle, Ss. and J. Watt, Carey-lane, 
auctioneer.. (Watson and Co., 
Falcon-square 

Curler, H. Lonton Well, wine-mer- 
chant (Woodward and Co., New 
Broad-street 

Dickinsony W. City road, silk-dyer. 
(Fisher, Walbrook - buildings 

Downing, B. H. Liverpco!, broker. 
(Adli: gton and Co., Bedford-row ; 
Houghton, Liverpool 

Eames, J. Angel-inn, st. Clement's, 
Strand, coach-master. (Stevens and 
Co., Litile St. Thomas Apostle 

Eales, T. Houndsditch,woollen-draper. 
(Battye and Co. Chancery-iane 

Evans, M. Nottingham, linen-draper. 
(Brittan, Basinghall-street ; Bevan 
ane Co., Bristol 

Fraser, J. Lea ington, press-builder, 
(Sharpe and Cu.) Bread-street; 
Haynes, Wat wick 

Flower, S. S. and J. Wor:Jey, Wath- 
upon-Dearne, flax spinners. (Tay- 
lor, John-street, 1 edfurd-row 5 
Badger, Rothersham 

Fry, W. T. Constitution-row, Gray’s- 
inn-road, historical engraver. (Da- 
vison, Biead-street 

Forrester, W. Red Lion-street, Cler- 
kenwell, jeweller. (Stafford, Buck- 
ingham-street 

Fisher, R. L. Compton, sailcloth- 
maker. * (Cowes and Co., Temple 5 
Templer, Bridport 

Greenup, W. M. Strand, commisrion- 
merchant. (Walker, Hatton- garden 

Glover, D. E. St. Helens, Lancashire, 
painter, (Chester, Staple-inn 5 
Barnes, St. Helens 

Gamson, T. Mark-lane, corn-factor. 
(Swinford, Mark-lane 

Gunter, T. Halesworth, currier. 
(Elkins and Son, Exchequer-office 5 
Southwell and Son, Haleswoith 

Gibbs, T. J. Eastbourne, wine-mer- 
chant. (Adlington and Co., Bed- 
ford- 


row 

Graves, J. and G. Norwich, bomba- 
Zine-manufacturers, (Sperce and 
Cov, Size lane; Turner and Co., 
Norwich 

Henderson, J. Lawrence, Pountrey- 
lane, drysahter, (Atkins and Co., 
Fox Ordinary court 

Holberow, H. Olcbury-on-the-Hill, 
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mealman, (Pinniger, Gray’s-inn ; 
Pinniger, Chippenhsm 

Howson, W. Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
grocer. (Barber; Fetter-lane 5 
Fenton, Newcastic-under- Lyne 


Hinton, J, +.inckley, yictualler (Ki- 
choil’s, Stamford-street ; Mullis, 
Coventry 


Harrisy J. Fore-strect, linen-draper. 
(Brittan, Basinghall-street 

Hughes, H. Basinghal-street, Black- 
weil-hall, f.ctor. (Sale, Basinghall- 
street 

Hutchinson, J. Lynn, draper. (Aés- 
hurat, Newgate-street 

Haworth, T. Bo.ton-fe-moors, cotton- 
manufacturer. (Larker, Gray’s-inn 5 
Woodhouse, Boitun-le-moors 

Hughes, R. Liverpool, linen-draper. 
(Chester, Staple-inn 5 Cort, Liver- 


Hancock, T. Manchester, innkeeper. 
(Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 5 
Chew, Manchester 

Hillary, J. P. Poultry, wine-merchant, 
(Ogden, St. Mildred’s-court 

Hart, A. Whitehaven, draper, (Per- 
kins and Co., Gray’s-inn 5 Lewtas, 
Manchester 

Harrison, C. L. Furnival’s-inn, hotel- 
keeper. (Shirreft, Salisbury-street 

Hunt, H. L. and C.C. Clarke, Ycrk- 
Street, bookseller. (Gadsden, Fur- 
nival’s-inn 

Harris, J. Picket-strcet, linen-draper, 
(Birkett ana Co., Cloak-lane 

James, J. Rhew-Shop, Rock, Bed- 
weltz, Monmuuthshire, coal-miner. 


( Wiison, Great Suffolx-street, 
Borough 
Jobnsun, H. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 


corn-merchant. (Bromiley, Gray’s- 
inn-lane; Willohy and Co, Ber- 
wic..-upon-Tweed 

Jackson, W- and H. and J. Leeds, 
towers. (Smithston and Co., New- 
inn 5 Kenyon, Lecds 

Johns, R. Stratford-upon-Avon, corn- 
dealer. (Adlington and Co., Bed- 
ford-row 5 Tibbits, Stratford-upon- 
Avon 

Knight, J. © Finsbury-place south, 
Cruggist. (Stevens and Co,, Little 
St Thomas Apostle 

Lucas, H. Doningtons miller. (Tooke 
and Co., Bedford-row; Smith and 
Co., Horbling 

Lewis, L. jun. Throgmorton-streer, 


stock-broker, (Wild and Co. Col- 
lege-hill 
Lewis, D, E. Bath, surgeon. (Ar- 
notr and Co., Tempie; Roberts, 
Bath ‘ 
Lightwood, E.. Birmingham,  coal- 


merchant. (Austen and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Hayes and Co., Kales Owen 

Liley, J. Redbuurn, innkeeper. (Wat- 
son, and Co., Falcon-syuare 

Larke, Rk. N. Brooke, surgeon. 
(Bromley, Gray’s-inn ; Copeman, 
Chedgrave 

Lyons, J. Manchester, pyblican. 
(Hurd and Co., Temple; Seddon, 
Manchester 

Mitchell, J. Old Cavendish-street, 
tailor. (Mayhew, Carey-street 

Margett’s, Jj. Oxford, victuailer, 
(Tomes, Lincola’s-inn-fields 5 
Tomes, jun. Oxfort 

Mulier, J. F- Ludgate-hill, perfumer, 
(Young and Co.) Blackmann-street, 
Southwark 

Myson, M. Keswick, nurserym n. 
(Chisholme and Co., Lincoin’s-ing- 
ficld.; Fisher aud Som, Cocker- 
meuth ° s 

Macculloek, H. and §. Stock’, sen. 
warehousemen 5 (Ri.hardsewa and 
Co., Poultry 

Moore, G. sheffield, scissaremanufac- 
turer. (Rodgers, Devonshire-square 5 
Rodgers, Sh: fficld. 

Masters, J, sen. and J. jun. Ciren- 
cester, brewers. (Bartiett and Co., 
Nicholas-lane 5 Bever, Cirencester 

Pettit, C. A. Golden-square, carpen- 
ter, (flower, Austin-friars 

Pott, M. Heaton Norricy and Man- 
chester, coach-pruprietur. (Lowes, 
Southimpton-buildings 5 Newton 
and Co., Heaton N¢rris 

Paine, W. D. Red Lion-street, Cler- 
kenwel, iron-founcer. (Tawner, 
New SaSinghall-street 
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Po_wrie, Anne, Manchester, milliner. 
" (#urd and Coe, Temple; Seddon, 
Manchester 

Robinson, R. Wolverhampton, hair- 
dresser, {Cumke and Ca, Lin- 
Tangs elds 5; Bennett, Wolver- 


ampton 

Roberis, Eliza, Regent-circus- coffec- 
house-keeper, (F)nmore and Co. 
Craven-street , 

Robinson, j. Keigh'ey, worsted stuff 
manufacturer. (Constable and Cov, 
Symend's-inn 5 Dawson, Keighiry 

Reynolds, J, Broad-street-billy dry- 
salter. (Watson and Co., Falcon 
square 

Sparkes, W. H. Godalming, paper- 
maker. (Browne, Sewin-crescent 

Skelton, D. Lincuin’s-inny money 
scrivener. (Bousfielé, Chatham- 
place; Mann, Andover 

Shrimpton, A. Newman-street, gold- 
a (Eis and Co., Chancery- 


Spencer, T. Leeds, patten-maker. 
Austen and Co.. Gray’s-inn 5 Ar- 
nold and Co., Birmingham 

Smee, J. and EB. A. Crown-court, 
Cheapside, warehousemen, (Smith, 
Basinghali-street 

Smith, L. H. Greenwich, wine mer- 
chant, 
square 

Sumpter, w. TT. bs “ace, 
statuary. (Fenton, Austin-fiiars 

Scott, G. Providence-buildings, Kent 
Road, grocer, (Dods, Northumber- 
land-street, Strand 

Scott, J, and M. 
street, warehousemen, 
Alcermanbury 

Tapp, J. and C. Wigmore-streer, 
Coach-maker:, (Robins, Bernard- 
street 

Thompson, C. jun, Beaumont-street, 
wine-merchant. (Ellis and Cov, 
Chancery -lane 

Thorrton, H. Blyth, grocer and 
draper, (Dawson and Co.. New 
Bosweil-court 3; Mee and Co,, East 
Retford 

Travisy T. Manchester, 
(Makinson and Co, 
Ogcen, Manchester 

Thompson, E. Kingston upon-Hull, 
merchant (Ellis and Co,, Chancery- 
lane 3 Schofield and Co , Hull 

Wilgos, T. J. Dearden, and G. Hay- 
land, Sheffield, file-manufacturers. 
Duncan, Gray’s-inn ; Broomhead, 
She field 

White, G. Haughton, seedsman. 
(Williamson, Gray’seinn; Brown, 
Shiffna.l 

Winnall, J. Wourdwall, maltster. 
(Philpot and Co., Southampton- 
street; Vickers, Bridgenorth 

Weir, W. and J. Tamwurth, calico- 
printers, (Perkins and Co., Gray’s- 
inn; Lewtas, Mancl.ester 

Williams, J. and G. Glover, Fene 
church-street, coffee <lealers.( Young 
and Co,, St, M ldred’s-court 

Wingate, T. W. Bath, dealer. (Wil- 
liams, and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 5 
Graves, Bath 

Wheeler, J. and W. Jj. Adams, 
May’'s-buildings, drapers, (Tanner, 
New Basin, hall-street 

Vi orthington, M. Fa‘liwerth, bleacher, 
(Appleby and Cory . Gray'seinn 3 
Whitehead and Co., Manchester 

Walon, W. Liverpool, cloth-merchant, 
(Lowes, Southampton-builcings ; 
Lowes, Liverpool 

Wolaston, J, Great Castle-street, 


Ellis, Cateaton- 
(Mangnall, 


merchant, 
Temple 5 


wine-m rchant.. (Freemans aod 
Co., Coleman-street 
Worthingtong G. Wigan, butcher. 


(Adlington and Co., Bedford-i0w 5 
Gaskell, Wigan 

Wiarton, T. Wyton, and Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchant. (Knowles, 
New-inn 5 ‘Scholeficld and Cow, 
Kull 

Wrigley, J. Know], merchant. (ratty 
and Co.» Chancery-lauc. (Ainley, 
De)ph. Saddieworth 

Wilde, J.T. Wath-vpon-Dearne, 
grocer. (Taylor, Jchn-street, Bed. 
furd-row 5 Badger, Retherhau. 

Wood, G. Canterbury, prin er. (Wim- 
burn and Co. Chan-ery-lane 4 
Peirce, Canterbury, 
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Rev, J. M. Turner, to be Bishop of Calentta.— 
Rey, R, Twopeny, to the Viearage of North 
Stoke, Oxon.—Rev. J. Dymoke, to. the United 
Rectories of Scrivelsby, with Dalderby, Lincoln. 
—Rev. R. Lee, to the Vicarage of Aslackby, 
alias Asleby, Lincoln. —Rey. R. Wood, to the 
Consolidated Vicarages of Woolaston and Ir- 
chester, Northampton.—Rey. J. D, Parham, to 
the Vicarage of Holme, Devon.—Rev, W. H. 
Marriott, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Pacot’s 
Episeopal Chapel, Edinburgh.—Rev. W. Cooke, 
to the Rectory of Ullingswick, or Helenswick, 
Hereford.—Rev. A. Fitzclarence, to the Vicarage 
of Mapledereham, alias Maple Durham, Oxon.— 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Monk, to the Rectory of Peakirk, 
with Glinton, Northampton.—Rev. S. Tillbrook, 
to the Rectory and Vicarage of Freckenham, 
Suffolk.—Rev. W. Tiptaft, to the Vicarage of 
Sutton Courtney, Berks.—Rev. Speidell, to the 
Rectory of Creeke, Northampton.—Rev. C. Thorp, 
to a Prebendal Stall in Durham Cathedral—Rev. 
G. A. Biedermann, to the Rectory of Dauntsey, 
Wilts.—Rey. W. Hall, to the Rectory of Sudden- 
ham, Suffolk.—Rev. T. S, Escott, to the Rectory 
of Foston, York.—Rev. Dr. E, Tatham, to the 
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Rectory,.of Whitchureb, Salop.—Rer. 8. Slocock, 
to the Chapel of St. Paul, Southsea —Rey. Dr. 
Hurlock, to the Rectory of Langham, Essex.— 
Rey. W. Gordon, to be Minister of the New 
Church at West Bromwich,—Rev, C,G. Boyles, 
to the Rectory of Buriton, Hants.— Rey. S. 
Smith, to the Rectory of Dry Drayton, Cam. 
bridge.—Rey. R. E. Landor, to the Rectory of 
Bistingham, Worcester.—Rev. G. Davys, to the 
Rectory of All-Hallows, London.—Rev. J. Spence, 
to the United Rectory and Vicarage of Culworth, 
Northampton.—Rev. E. Dewing, to the Rectory 
of Barningham Parva, Norfolk.—Rev. T. Gais- 
ford, to the Golden Stall in Durham Cathedral.— 
Rev. C. Harbin, to the Office of Chaplain Priest 
in Hindon Chapel, Wilts.—Rev. C. Hall, to bea 
Priest in Ordinary of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
—Rey. J. B. Whittenoom, to be Principal Chap- 
lain of the Swan River Settlement, Australia.— 
Rev. H. L. Bamford, to be Chaplain of Price’s 
Hospital, Hereford.— Rev. J. Daubaz, to the 
Rectory of St. Creed, Cornwall—Rev. E, €. 
Kemp, to be one of the Duke of Cuniberland’s 
Domestic Chaplains. 











POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


_ Lieutenaat-Genera) Sir H. Fane, to be Master 
Surveyor and Surveyor-General of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland.—Right 


Hon. Robert Gordon to be His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


April 2.—Cardinal Castiglioni, 68, elected Pope, 
and assumed the name of Pius VIII. 

3.—The port of Picton, Nova Scotia, declared, 
by His Majesty's order, a free warehousing port. 

4.—The Roman Catholic Relief Bill carried in 
the House of Peers by a majority of 105!—Con- 
tents 217, Non-Contents 112—13 proxies !!! 
“9.—The Lord Mayor presented Mr. Secretary 
Peel with the freedom of the city of London, at 
the Gaildhall, ina gold box of the value of 100 
guineas. His lordship presented it in a com- 
plimentary speech, which was answered by the 
Right Hon. Secretary, who said, “ It is a matter 
of trifling concern to be assailed by vulgar and 
malignant calamniators ; it could do no injury; 
it could inflict no pain!’ A grand dimer was 
afterwards given by the Lord Mayor at the Man- 
sion House on the occasion, to upwards of 300 

rsons, many of the first distinction, and all the 
members of the Common Council who voted for 
the breaking up of the Constitution of 1688. 

— Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey. 

10.—Lord Farnham presented a petition to the 
House of Lords from the Proprietors, Editors, 
Printers, &c., of the Monthly Magazine against 
the subversion and destruction of the Constitu- 
tion of 1688, the only petition in a literary shape 
presented against the measure!!! A similar pe- 
tition from the same persons bad been presented 
in the Commons by Lord Tullamore.* 











* Its insertion in our next, 


1l.—The Trish disfranchising forty-shillings 
freeholder’s bill, passed the third time in the 
House of Lords without even a division. On the 
previous reading it had passed withthe very great 
majority of 139 against 1711! 

12.—Court mourning for the late Landgrave 
of Hesse Homburg. 

13.—The Royal Assent was given by-commission 
to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and the Dis- 
franchisement Freeholder’s Bill. 

— Esther Hibner, 61, executed at the Old 
Bailey for the mariler, by starvation, of Frances 
Colpits, her apprentice, aged nine years ; the mob 
saluted her with yells and exe¢rations. 

— Several hundreds of the Spitalfields 
weavers assembled in front of the houses of Par- 
liament, and condueted themselres with! the ut- 
most regularity and order, They displayedseve- 
ral banners bearing inscriptions, among which 
were these— ‘We desire only te live by our'la- 
bour.”’—* Suffer us to work for oar livelihood.”’— 
“ Vietims of Free Trade;’—* British Artisans 
reduced to starvation.” 

16.—The Gazette announces the capture, on the 
coast of Africa, of the Almirante, a Spanish slave 
vesse], having 466 slaves on board, bythe Black 
Joke tender, Lieut. H. Downes, after a gallant 
action. The Black Joke carried 2 guns and 55 
men ; and the Almirante 14 guns and 80 men. 
The Spanish vesse] had 15 killed, ineluding her 
captain and Ist and 2d mates, and 14 wounded ; 
the loss of the Black Joke, including the mate, 
was 6 wounded, 2 of whom, seamen, afterwards 
died, 
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18.—Sessions terminated at thé Olt Batléy, 
when 20 prisogers received sentence of death ; 
4 were trausported ; and between 70 and 80 
imprisoned. = 
.—The Roman Catholic Relief Bill this day 


(St. George's) became an operative law! The 
foltowing is the protest of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England against the third reading of the Ca- 
tholic Bill,—“ Becausel think this bill is a great 
departure fromthe principles of the revolution of 
1688, by which, in my opinion, it was established 
that the government of Great Britain and Ireland 
should be conducted wholly by Protestants, and 
because I think the measure is calcu!ated to give 
encouragement to violence and disaffection, and 
is more likely to lead to the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant ehurch in Ireland, which] consider essen- 
tial to the maintenance of civil and religious 
liberty, and to. cause the dignitiesand revenues of 
that church to be transferred to a Popish priest- 
hood, than. to produce permanent tranquillity in 
Iveland.—-Tenzeapen.” The following Peers 
afterwards signed this protest: Kenyon, Verulam, 
Farnborough, Abingdon, Newcastle, Brownlow, 
Falmouth, Cbarchill, Farnham, Clanbrassil, 
Ailesbury, Skelmersdale, Bexley. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Bath, the Rev. H. Stenhouse to Miss Louisa 
Bart Taylor.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Hon, G. Talbot, brother and heir of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, to Miss Jones, daughter of Sir 
H. St. Paul, Bart, M.P. Bridport.—Earl Nelson, 
to Hilare, widow of G. U. Barlow, esq., eldest son 
of Sir George Barlow, Bart., and 3d daughter of 
Sir Robert Barlow.--Viscoaut Stormont, eldest 
son of the Earl of Mansfield, to Louisa, daughter 
of C. Ellison, esq., M.P.—Rev. W. J. Brodrick, 
to the Honourable Harriet Broderick, third 
daughter of Viscount Middleton.—J. Donkin, 
‘esq., to Caroline, eldest daughter of B. Hawes, 
esq.—Hon. J. H. R. Curzon, 4th son of Lord 
Teynham, to Miss Isabella Hodgson.—At Pad- 
dington, W. Oakes Blount, esq., son of Sir C. B, 
Bloant, to Miss F.C. Olebar.—At Cheltenham, 
the Rev. H. Withey, to Christian Dottio, 4th 
daughter of the Hon. Sir J. G. Abbyne, Bart., of 
Barbadoes.—At Saucethorpe, J, G. Pole, esq., 
eldest son of Sir W.T. Pole, Bart.,to Margaretta, 
daughter of H. Barton, esq.—At Bergh Apton, 
A. Kyd, esq., to Miss Emma Beevor.—At Edin- 
bargh, J.P. Read, esq.,to Helen, daughter of 
Sir J. Colquhoun, Bart.—At Chichester, the Rey. 
H.W. Dod, to Frances Elizabeth Holland, grand- 
daughter to the Jate Lord Chancellor Erskine.— 
At Shenley, the Hon, and Rev. C. G. Perceval, 
3d son of Lord Arden, to Miss M. Knapp.—At 
Rockingham, W. de Capel Brooke, esq., 2d son 
of Sir R..de C, Brooke, Bart., to the Hon.Catherine 
Watson, sister to Lord Sondes.—At High Clere, 
Rev, J. C. Stapleton, to the Lady H. E. Herbert, 
daughter to the Earl of Carnarvon.—At Ply- 
mouth, G. H. Palliser, esq., to. Mary White, 

eldest daughter of Colonel Westropp. 


DEATHS. 
~~“ At Pimlico Lodge, J. Elliot, esq.,65.—At Wands- 
worth, Marianne, wife of the Bishop of Chester. 
“=At Spatisbury, the Hon. Miss Arundell.—Rev. 
RS Nares, 76, Archdeacon of Stafford.—In Mon- 
tague place, H. Hase, esq., principal cashier to the 
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Bank of England.—Yiscount Pevensey, only son of 
Earl Sheffield.—Ear] of Carhampton, 89; he had 
been a captain in the navy 67 years, and was 
brother to one of the late Duchesses of Cumber- 
land.—At Camming Convent, Dr, Collenridge, 
vicar apostolic of the Western District.—At 
Chelsea, W. Stevenson, esq., autlior of “The 
Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Discovery 
of Navigation and Commerce.” — At Coombe 
Hlouse, N. B., Anne, Countess of Kellie. —At 
Brighton, the Hon, Miss Caroline Vernon, 83, 
many years maid of honour to the late Queen 
Charlotte.—At Winchester, Jane Dymocke Black- 
stone, relict of the Rev. Dr. H. Blackstone, 
brother of the late Sir W. Blackstone,—Charles 
Douglas, esq., 78, brother to the late Lord Glen- 
bervie. —G. Engleheart, esq., 79, of Bedfont 
Lodge.—At Colsterworth, Mrs. A. Lowth, 100.— 
In Foley-place, Dr. Edward Ash, F.R.S.C,S.—At 
Kirkley, Lord H. V. Vernon, brother to the 
Archbishop of York.—At Spalding, R. Holdich, 
esq., 83, deputy lientenant of Lincolnshire.—In 
Regent’s Park, Esther, wife of Mr. Serjeant 
Goulburn.—At Trewithen, SirC. Hawkins, Bart, 
71, M.P., for many successive parliaments, and, 
during the last sessiun, father of the House of 
Commons.--At Bath, Mrs. M. A. Anstrey.—At 
Westbourn Rectory, the Rev. W.de Chair Tat- 
tersall, 79.—Mr. W, Bromley, 66 ; this respectable 
old servant of the public had driven the Rocking- 
ham coach for 47 years ; the average yearly space 
traversed by him as a driver, was 17,478 miles, 
and the whole length of his course 821,250 miles, 
equal to 34times the circumference of the globe.— 
At Anwiek, Dame Lunn, 87: she had been the re- 
spected village schoolmistress for upwards of 
half a century —At Woolwich, Major-General 
Ford.—William Blake, son of Lord Waliscourt.— 
At Bath, Sir V. Keane, Bart., 72.—At Northwick, 
Mrs. Fairclough, 107.—At Chester, T. Harrison, 
esq.,85.—In Albewarle-street, Sir Brook William 
Brydges, Bart., 62,—At Dryburgh Abbey, the 
Earl of Buchan, 88.—At Argyll House, Lady 
Alice Gordon, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. — At Bath, General James Mont- 
gomerie, 73, M.P. for the county of. Ayr; and 
brother to the late Earl of Eglington.—At Ply- 
mouth, the Rey. Levi Benjamin, 100; he had 
been 60 years reader to the Jewish synagogue 
there.—At Bampton, Mrs. Betty Clarke, 100,.— 
At Thoraby, Lord Rokeby, 71.—At Wolvyerhamp- 
ton, Mary Anson, 105.—At Maidenhead, 8S, Wil- 
son, esq., 95; he had served in the American 
war, and was supposed to be the last surviving 
person who served at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill.—At Cork, W. Yates, 96, pensioner; he en- 
listed in 1755 in the 28th regt., was at the taking 
of Quebec ; at the taking of the Havannah; and 
at different battles in the American War ; and.in 
1783 was discharged on a pension which was 
subsequently increased ; and, in consequence of 
his being supposed the last of the survivors who 
fought under General Wolfe, his pension was 
still further offered to be augmented, which he 
declined, saying his sovereign had been already 
sufficieotly bountiful to him.—A. Donadieu, esq. 


DEATHS ABROAD, 

At Rome, Lady Abdy, 78, relict of the late Sir 
W.Abdy, Bart.—On board the. Cornwall, Bast- 
Indiaman, Flora, eldest daughter of Sir W. Rum- 
ble, Bart.—At Homburg, His Serene Highness 
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the réigning Landgtave of Hesse Homburg, 59, 
brother-in law to His Britatinfie Majesty, by his 
union with the Princess Flizubeth.—At Rotter- 
dam, the Rev. J. Haft, upwards of 40 years miriis- 
‘ter of the English charch in that eity.—At Rome, 
‘Dr. Fortis, late General of the order of the Society 
of Jesus, 80. In’ consequence of his death, the 
provincials, or heads of the different communities 
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thronghont. Earope, will have «to assemble at 
Rome, to choose a successor.—At St..M 

Georgia, J. Wood, esq., 76, brother of the date 
Mr. Baron Wood.—¥areness Humboldt, wha had 
accompanied the Baron in most of his journies.~ 
At his residence in the government of Paltawa, 
Demetrius: Froseetshinsky, 76, privy-counseller, 
and one of the most distinguished men in Russia. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


NORTHUMBERLAND —A number of gen- 
tlemen have, in former periods, received grants 
from governors of Tynemouth Castle, conveying 
Teave to bury ftlicir relatives in the Castle-yard.— 
An order has recently been received from the 
Board of Ordnance, prohibiting such interments 
in future: and at a public meeting, it has been 
resolved to petition the Board of Ordnance to 
take off that prohibition : and should this applica- 
tion be unsuccessful, then to petition the King. 


DURHAM.—A cushat, or wood pigeon, was 
shot a few duys ago, in the neighbourhood of Wit- 
ton-le-Wear, in the stomach of which was found 
& brass serew anineh and-a-halfin length, and an 
inch and-a-quarter in circumference. 

A new butcher, fish, poultry, vegetable, and 
fruit-market, is now erecting at Sunderland. 

A very important improvement in Durham, by 
the alteration of the road, at the north-end of 
Framwellgate Bridge, has been determined upon, 
and will soon be commenced. 

At a public meeting at Darham on the 6th of 
April, a subscription was entered into for the re- 
lief of the Spitalfields silk weavers. 

The ‘mortality at St. Marv, Gateshead, was 
more in the month of March than was ever known 
in a similar period.—The number of deaths was 
fifty-four. 

A subscription has been entered into for the 
purpose of providing an organ for the new chureh 
at Bishopwearmouth. 


CUMBERLAND,—A subscription for erecting 
@ public.test in Liverpool for the re-proving of 
chain cables, has been set on foot at Carlisle, 


_and is in a fair way of being speedily completed. 
This project is ealculated to save many lives and 


much, property, as. shipwrecks. are very frequent 
from the breaking of chains; and when it is con- 
sidered that there is no-mode to control the manu- 
facturer in the making of a bad chain, or to re- 
ward him for the making of a good chain, and 
who; perhaps, is borne down to the lowest market 
price by a purchaser, it is not to be wondered at 
that inferior chains should be in the market. The 
test now in fair progress will correct these de- 
ficiencies, and give a, stimulus to the further im- 
provement of chains. 


YORKSHIRE, — The assizes for the county 
of York’ commenced on the 2ist of Mareh, and 
terminated onthe 4th of April. There were 78 
prisoners for trial (including Jonathan Martin) ; 
ef whom one (for murder) was executed : and 
death was recorded against 35. 

On Friday, Mareh 31, Martin took his trial be- 
fore Mr. Baron Hallock, and after an inquiry, 
which lasted nine hours, he was acquitted on the 


groand of insanity. It is astonishing the interest 
this unhappy maniac excited in York. The York. 
shire Gazette savx : ** The curiosity to be intro. 
duced to the man who has immortalized his name 
by the burning of York Minster, is scarcely i- 
ferior to that which prevailed as to Buonapatté; 
when at St. Helena. Noblemen and titled ladies, 
a crowd of persons of rank and distinction, throng 
to Martin’s levees ; they are all ‘very graciously 
received, have the honour to shake the meendiary’s 
hand, and depart highly gratified! Martin,'on 
his part, is noless gratified, and declares he never 
shook hands with so many people of quality in his 
life, as since he burnt the Minster!” 

The prefatory steps are taking towards the re- 
pair of York Minster; the stone-masons are pre- 
paring the stone for replacitig the cylinders of the 
clustered columns of the chuir, which were so 
much damaged, and the roof will soon be ¢om- 
menced ; the subscriptions amount to upwards of 
£417,000. Timber to the amount of £5,900 has 
been granted by Government, for the Minster ; 
and to lessen the expense of carriage, we under- 
stand the roof will be finished at the Dock Yards 
at Chatham. 

Of the 2ist of March, the water undermined 
the coffer-dam of the old dock, Hull, and ecom- 
pletely filled the new deck, which was not quite 
finished, with water. It was apprehended that 
great damage would ensue, but this, fortunately, 
was not the case. The new dock will be opened 
about the Ist of June. 

On the 8th of April, a Protestant meéting was 
held at Barnsley, and an address to the King, 
“ praying him to dissolve parliament,” was agreed 
to by an overwhelming majority. The Wesleyan 
Methodists of the city of York have addressed the 
King, also, praying bim not to give his consent 
to the Roman Catholic Bill. 

' A Protestant Association has been formed in 
Yorkshire, the head-quarters of which are at 
Barnsley. It is called ‘* The Wapontake of 
Staincross Protestant Union ;’’ its great object is, 
to secure the return of Protestant members to 
parliament. This is notto be a mere local asso- 
ciation, but one in which are to be concentrated 
all the available Protestant strength and resources 
of the empire. Funds are to be collected ter the 
purpoze of upholding, by every Jawful means, 
Protestant ascendancy. A register is to be kept 
of those freeholders who will pledge themselves 
to support the return of Protestant members to 
Parliament, the funds of the union to be appro- 
priatéd to this puryese ; endeavoursto be used to 
form similar union: in every district of the coun- 
try ; and in case this part of the plan should be 
realized, delegates are to be appointed from éach 
union, who are to assemble either periodically or 
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on special occasions, as may be thought most ad- 
visable, o~ - 

On the 8th of April the first stone of a new 
charch was laid at New. Mill, in the parish of 
Kirk-burton. 

On Sunday evening, the 12th of April, during 
evening service at the Methodist chapel, Keek- 
wardwicke, part of the stone pipe fell down, and 
the congregation were so alarmed, that a rush to 
the door took place, and six persons were.trodden 
to death. 

A woman named Elizabeth Edwards, an inmate 
of the seamens’ hospital, Whitby, lost ber speech, 
by a paralytic affection, 18 years ago. On the 6th 
of April she was reading. the 5th chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel: and whilst meditating on the 
miracle performed at the pool of Bethesda, she 
prayed that God would restore her her speech 
again, Her prayer was answered, and her 
speech restored! 

Trade is in a very depressed state in all parts 
of Yorkshire... The manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests are equally on the decline; and the 
general trader, of course, must sufler with the 
falling fortunes of his customers. 

The Fifteenth Anniversary of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society was lately beld at Hull, when 
£151. 93. 54d. was collected ; and the general re- 
port of their proceedings was read, when it ap- 
peared that, exclusive of catechists, local preach- 
ers, and a great number of persons, diligently 
employed in the religious instruetion of the chil- 
dren, there are, at present, 190 missionaries em- 
ployed on 138 different stations; some of which 
are important in a very high degree, extending 
jastruction to various tewns aud villages, con- 
taining a population of mapy thousands. ‘ In 
Ireland, we have 21 missionaries; in France, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, and the Ionian Isles, 
12, 12 are employed in the Islands of the South 
Sea; 16 in Southern and Western Africa; 27 in 
Ceylon and. Continental India; 47 in British 
North America; and 55 in the Islands and Colo- 
nies of the West Indies—and to support them, 
£50,000 have been received by the treasurers of 
the Parent Institution, being an advance of nearly 
£7,900 upon the income of last year. The mis- 
sionaries employed on these different stations 
Preach the gospel in, atleast, 20 diferent 
languages, and to more than 100,000 beings. 
36,917 of these are members of the Methodist So- 
ciety. In addition to the adult population com- 
mitted to the care of your missionaries, there are 
16,917 children regularly and carefully instructed 
jn the great truths ef Christianity; and those 
laborious men have already trauslated the living 
oracles of truth into the Cingalese, the Indo-Peor- 
tnguese, and the Pali languages.” 


LANCASHIRE.—We are sorry we are still 
utableto announce any material jmprovement in 
the demand for cotten goods, There Las been a 
considerable number. of drapers in town, and 
several wholesale purchasers from London; bat 
they have purchased very cautiouly and sparing- 
ly, and in general not above one third of what 
they. have usually taken at this season, The 
shipping trade is exceedingly dull, except in 
yarns of low numbers. We are sorry to add, 
that the spinners of eighteen mills, employed in 
spioning fine numbers, have turned out against a 
reduction of wages. By this proceeding, from 
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ten to twelve thousand persons baye been de- 
prived ef employment, .It is; ove of the unfortu- 
nate circumstances attending a dispute between 
the higher class of workmen iv eottom mills and 
their employers, that it involves in, its conse- 
quences the comforts. of thousayds who are pet 
otherwise concerned in the quarrel. The women 
and children whe receive weekly wages are all 
thrown out of employment along with the spin- 
ners, thopgh they have nothing to gain by the 
triumph of either party. We fear that the suf- 
ferings of this class will be great, as there is no 
prospect of a speedy settlement of differences,— 
Manchester Herald, April 9. 


The turn-out cotton-spinners, at Stockport, 
amounting to no less than 10,009 persons, haye 
been supported, since they Jeft their work, prin- 
cipally by the contributions of those spinners who 
remained in full work in other places, partica- 
larly in Manchester, Hyde, and the neighbour- 
hood. The master manufacturers have had se- 
veral meetings to concert measures for, destroying 
that combination ; and they came to the resolu- 
tion, of making a progressive reduction in the 
wages of their hands while the Stockport turn- 
out should continue. They also issued an adtiress, 
calling upon the men who are in work, to signa 
declaration, that they will not contribute to the 
support of the turn-outs, For the purpose of.con- 
sidering this address, a numerous meeting of the 
operative spinners and weavers in Hyde took 
place on Wednesday evening, April 1, in a large 
room at the Norfolk Arms, which was attended 
by between 600 and 700 persons, including a pro- 
portion of females, when suddenly the two large 
beams, which supported that part of the floor 
which extended over the travellers’ room, sud- 
deuly gave way, and about 300 persons were pre- 
cipitated into the room below. The floor of the 
travellers’ room also gaye way, and the whole 
descenced in one mass into the cellar, and no less 
than 30 persons lost their lives, actually dying 
from suffocation ! 

An unparalleled stagnation pervades all com- 
mercial pursuits; transactions are on a very re- 
duced scale, and are, for the most part, wholly 
without profit. In some articles, and those the 
most important, the trade is attended with very 
serious loss. We have heard the loss on the im- 
port of cotton into Liverpool stated at £20,000 
per week, and we believe the estimate is not 
exaggerated, though the price is lower than was 
ever before known. All commodities are daily 
sinking in price, the demand is decreasing, and 
the confidence which formerly induced specula- 
tions is entirely at an end,® 

The expenditure of the parish of Liverpool, 





* It is scarcely possible to convey an adequate 
idea of the distressed state of trade both in town 
and couatry, What tends materially to keep 
what is going on from the knowledge of the pub- 
lic is, thata maltitade of iusolvencies, whieh in 
ordinary times would find their way into the 
“ Gazette,” are disposed by private compromise 
among the creditors, because it would only tend 
to make the mischief greater to reveal its extent ; 
as,the heavy law expenses contingent upon bank- 
ruptcies cannot in many casesbe afforded. There 
is scarcely a staple article of consumption which 
has not fallen within five er six months 20 per 
cent. or more in value; and persons connected 
with the management of our great canals ob- 
serve, that on most of these there js literally no- 
thing doing. 
























during the-year 1628, was £43,130, 12s. 9d.; ont 
of whieh £5,616, 17s. was paid for churches and 
clergy, and apwards of £2,700. for salaries. 


WARAICKSHIRE, — At Warwick Assizes, 
judgment of death was recorded against 66 pri- 
sovers, 28 of whom were poachers, found guilty 
of shooting at the gamekeepers of the Earl of 
Denbigh and D, §. Dugdale, Esq., M.P. ; 22 were 
transported, and 57 ordered to be imprisoned for 
various periods. The calendar of these assizes 
presented a lamentable list of juvenile offenders. 
One child, only eleven years old, has been three 
or four times imprisoned, and bas lived entirely 
by theft since he was but eight years of age; he 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
Four prisoners were 13 years of age, four were 
15, eight 16, ten 17, and there were sixty-seven 
others, the ages of whom did not exeeed 21 
years !!! The whole number of prisoners exceeded 
200; many of whom had necessarily been in pri- 
son three, four, and five mouths before trial! 
Surely this system ought to be altered! 

The Chamber of Manufactures and Commerce 
in Birmingham, have resolved to petition the two 
Honses of Parliament, praying them to take inte 
consideration, during the present session, ‘‘ the 
restrictions which impede the commerce of this 
kingdom with India and China, forthe purpose of 
facilitating and extending a more beneficial inter- 
course with those vast regions than has hitherto 
existed.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. — The persons petitioning 
in the matter of the Free Grammar School, at 
Sleford, have received permission from the Vice- 
Chancellor to lay before one of the Masters of the 
court a scheme for the re-establishment thereof. 
In consequence of this permission, a public meet- 
ing, in the vestry-room, was lately held, when it 
was agreed to propose tothe court, that the sti- 
peud of the master, who must be an under-gra- 
duate of one of the universities, should be £80 
per annum; which sum, with a house free of 
rent, itis thought will make an adequate allow- 
ance to any gentleman duly qualified, and the 
charity will be of inestimable benefit to the town 
and neighbourhood, 

The annual report of the Lincoln General Dis- 
pensary, from the 25th March, 1828, to the 31st 
March, 1829, has been published. The number 
of out-patients is 90] ; of home ditto, 455—total, 
1356: of which number 965 have been discharged 
cured. As home-patient, 66 remain, and 145 as 
out-patients. This popular and useful institu- 
tion, thongh so recently established, now pos- 
sesses a roomy and convenient building, a liberal 
income from subscriptions, and the foundation of 
a reserved fund to meet contingencies. 

The greatest and most ornamental addition to 
the town of Stamford made within half a een- 
tury isnow in course of erection. Twenty new 
and very handsome houses are building on the 
site of the late bowling-green and its adjoining 
enclosure, at the western entrance of the town: 
they ate to be finished with French windows and 
balconies in front, and each with a coach-house 
and stables behind. ‘They command the delight- 
ful south view of Burghley Park, Wothorpe, and 
Easton. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. — About half- past 
seven o'clock of the evening of April 13,a tremen- 
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dons fall of rock (some Hundred tons) took place 
nearly at the back of the Loggerlieads’ public. 
house, in Nottingham, in which, it appears, the 
landlord, Mr. Godkin, then was. In about three 
minutes, the whole extent of Cliff gave way, and 
five houses were crushed into one gerieral wreck. 
The street was completely baried in the mass of 
huge rock stones, and buildings erushed down 
with their weight. As soon asthe clouds of dust 
arising from the ruins had somewhat subsided, 
every hand was ready to render aid in endeayour- 
ing to ascertain whether any person had been 
buried under the now immensé heap of rubbish 
that spread itself for the extent of about 120 feet, 
A young man was dug oxt in a state of insensi- 
bility, but shortly afterwards recovered, having 
only received a few bruises. Reports were cir- 
culated that others were under the rains, bat no 
more bodies have been foand. The Nottingham 
Review adds, that about 30 houses in the ¢onti- 
guity of the ruins are now shut up, as another 
fall of rock is continually expected. 


NORFOLK.—At the-Lent Assizes for this 
county, Baron Vaughan, in addressing the grand 
jury, regretted exceedingly to observe a frightful 
and appalling calendar of crimes, and the more 
especially so, because it was not with respect to 
the county of Norfolk alone that the remark was 
to be made; he was sorry to say that it had been 
the case also in every county through which he 
had passed. To what cause to attribute such an 
increase of crime he could not now inquire; it 
might possibly arise from the long continued 
peace, and the consequent redundancy of popu 
lation!!! 15 prisoners were recorded for death, 
and 10 transported, besides several imprisoned 
and bard labour. 

A fine new vessel, of 450 tons, intended for the 
East India private trade, was launched, April 23, 
in honour of His Majesty’s birth-day, at the yard 
of Mr. Palmer, at Yarmouth; and the new Sus- 
pension Bridge, over the Bure, or North River, 
was opened to the public the same day with great 
ceremony. 


SUFFOLK.—At the Lent Assizes, 18 prisoners 
received sentence of death; one of them (G. Par- 
tridge, 21) was for the murder of two little boys, 
brothers. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.—Atthese assizes 17 of 
the criminals were recorded for death, 4 were 
transported, and several ordered to be imprisoned. 


CAMBRIDGE.—By the abstract of the ac- 
counts of the treasurer for this county for the 
last year, it appears that £3,687. Is. 4d. was the 
total amount of its expences ; all but about £550 
was expended in gaols, sessions, assizes, and other 
objects connected with the administration of the 
laws. At the Isle of Ely assizes,the chief justice 
of the Isle, in addressing the grand jury, eongra- 
tulated them “‘on the now admission of the 
affirmation in a court of justice of that very re- 
spectable and unimpeachable seet, the Quakers, 
who before had, on account of their religiovs 
principles, been excluded as witnesses; and I 
wish to see all religions distinctions done away !” 
5 prisoners were recorded for death, and a few 
transported and imprisoned, 

Seven prisoners were recorded for death at the 
Cambridge assizes, and a very few transported. 
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The commissioners under the South Level River 
Act.are proceeding rapidly with the execution of 
their work, upwards of 400 labourers being now 
employed in excavating the intended new river 
between Ely and Littleport, ‘The steam-dredging 
engine used upon this aceasion is capable of 
raising 40 tons of earth per hour. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—At the Lent assizes 
two convicts were recorded for death, and two 
transported. Baron Vaughan congratulated the 
grand jary in not having any one for trial for the 
violation of the game laws, hoping before long 
there would be some amendment in those laws, 
for his mind had been very much harassed on this 
cireait, baving been obliged to sentence several 
to the most severe punishment for those offences, 


DEVONSHIRE,—The old adage of “ bringing 
coals to Neweastie,’’ was exemplified last week at 
Barnstaple, by the quay being covered with packs 
of wool landed from the Bristol traders, whilst 
there are immense stocks of wool now in the 
hands of the growers in that neighbourhood ; 
many of the farmers have four, five, and even 
more, years’ clip by them. ‘The depressed state 
of the wool trade, at the last Bristol fair, offered 
ap opportunity of which some of the North Devon 
manufacturers availed themselves, of making pur- 
chases there at a much lower price than they 
eould buy for at home ; and hence the unusual 
circumstance of an importation of wool, in the 
place where large quantities were used to be 
exported. 

Since the destruction of the Axminster carpet 
manufactory by fire, a large and commodious one 
has been erected on a new site, the extreme di- 
mensions of which are 110 feet long, by 28 feet 
wide, and four floors high. Aprill, Mr. Whitty 
gave a dinner to his work-people, and the arti- 
ficers employed, in a room the whole length of the 
building, and about 150 persons were regaled 
with the old English fare of roast-beef, plum 
pudding, and strong beer. 

The passengers in the Plymouth coach, on its 
way to Barnstaple, on Saturday last, were placed 
in a very peculiar predicament, and certainly not 
unconnected with danger; on the arrival of the 
coach on Black Down, a few miles from Tavis- 
tock, it was discovered that the heath had been 
set on fire to some considerable extent, and 
through the prevalence of a strong south-east 
wind, the flame was carried across the road, 
threatening a prevention to travellers from pur- 
suing their way ; the coacliman, however, ven- 
tured to brave the danger, and with difficulty 
drove on his horses, till they had arrived at about 
the centre of the spaee over which the fire had ex- 
tended its influenee, when they suddenly stopped, 
and it was not without the exertion of all his 
skill and power that ha could again set them in 
motion ; this however, he effected, after the fire 
had singed the cape of his coat, and the garinents 
of some of the passengers, who were thrown inte 
the greatest alarm and consternation.— Tauni/on 
Courier, April 15. 

DORSETSHIRE.—At Dorchester assizes 9 
culprits were recorded for death, 4 were tranus- 
ported, and a few sentenced to hard labour and 
imprisonment. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. — Forty-one prisoners 
were recorded for death at these assizes ; 30 re- 
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ceiving sentence of transportation, and 52 im- 
prisoned, The number of prisoners, originally for 
trial, amounted to about 200, and it is a remark- 
able fact, that such was the rapid increase of 
commitments, even during these assizes, that 
after Mr. Justice Littledale had been disposing of 
prisoners for three days, there were as many for 
trial on the fourth day as when he began. 

The glove trade at Yeovil still continues in- 
active, and the stock of the manufacturers, whieh 
is considered to be larger than at any former 
period, is become altogether unsaleable. The 
distress among the lower classes, arising from 
this depression, is in the highest degree Jament- 
able. 

The collections made by the benevolent exer- 
tions of several gentlemen of Bath, in favour of 
the Spitalfields weavers, and the monies sub- 
scribed by the corporation, and at the banks and 
libraries, amounted to £542, 2s. 6d, 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the new church in the parish of Waleot, Bath, 
took place April 2, 


BUCKS.—At the ass‘zes for this county, death 
was recorded against 13 prisoners, 15 were tran- 
sported, and 20 imprisoned. 


SUSSEX.—April 14, the mackarel boats of 
Hastings returned laden with fish, having from 
4,000 to 10,000 in a boat—the whole number 
landed that day was 17,000, varying in price ae- 
cording to the quality, but, on the average, 
fetched 14s. per hundred. The next day the boats 
again returned heavily laden. This unexpected 
good fortune has come most opportunely to the 
relief of the fisherman, many of whom were abso- 
lutely insolvent, and but for the above providen- 
tial assistance, must have parted with their boats, 
to defray the expense of cordage, &c., and, with 
their families, taken refuge in the poor-house. 
It bas diffused a general joy among those poor 
industrious pecple. The oldest fisherman of 
Hastings say, they never saw any thing to equal 
this, particularly so early inthe season. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, — At the assizes at 
Bristol, 9 prisoners were recorded for death ; two 
brothers were tried, one for stealing goods frem 
his employers, and the other for receiving them 
knowing them to be stolen, when the first was 
transported for 28 years, and the latter for 14, 

At the Gloucester assizes no Jess than 157 pri- 
soners were for trial; 17 were recorded for death ; 
] for stealing a pig, and agun from different per, 
sons, was transported for twice 7 years; several 
others were transported, aud a number imprisoned 
for various periods. 

This county rate, which has been very expensive 
hitherto, has been reduced to nearly one-half the 
amount which was levied at the spring sessions of 
last year. 

Ap interesting and affecting spectacle was pre- 
sented on Easter Wednesday morning, in the 
assembling of all the children belonging to the 
schools connected with the Church of England ia 
this town, at the parish church. Upwards of 
1,000 neatly dressed Loys and girls were present, 
who receive gratuitows education io the charit- 
able establishments of Cheltenham. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather, 
the church was crowded ; manyladiesof high rank, 
and a number of the most respectable inbabitants 
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having attended with their families, to witness 
the gratifying sight. ‘The parents of most of the 
children were also present, and after the service, 
the children were regaled with buns, &e. 

April 14, a very numerous meeting of bankers, 
merchants, traders, and other inhabitants of 
Bristol, was beld at the Guildhall, the mayor in 
the chair, when varions resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, for petitioning Parliament against 
the renewal of the East -India Company’s charter. 


WALES.—In the county of Merivneth, about 
8 miles from Bala, at the distance of about 50 
paces from the south side of the road leading to 
Festiniog, may be seena rock, which presents a 
range of columns, to all appearance of basaltic 
formation. ‘The columns seem to be about a foot 
in diameter, and 6 or 8 feet in length, and the 
fragments on the road side possess all that an- 
gular appearance so characteristic of basalt; 
and, though they cannot bear any comparison 
with the celebrated columns on the south-west of 


’ Staffa, yet they seem to be full as regular as those 


of several cliffs on the other side of that island, as 
well as on the coast of Mull. As the geological 


-structure of the principality affords so great a 


variety of formations, and as the face of the coun- 
try presents 80 many obstacles to a complete in- 
vestigation of its contents, notwithstanding the 
numerous preserving and jntelligent geologists, 
who have, from time to time, been occupied in 


‘exploring its recesses, still it may be presumed 


that there lie concealed, among the seclusions of 
the mountains, many curious appearances which 
have hitherto escaped observation ; and, amongst 
the number of such, may be placed the columnar 
formations on the side of the Arennig, of which, 


“most probably, no description has hitherto been 


given. A complete and scientific description of 
the rocks alluded to, would afford great satisfac- 
tion to all lovers of natural history. 


SCOTLAND..-An aggregate meeting of the 
distressed and ill-fated weavers was recently 
held on the public green at Glasgow. They ar- 
rived by districts or divisions, in regular array, 
three men deep, and the number assembled 
amountedto about 12,000. After several of their 
own body had made remarks on their sickening 
state of destitution, a committee was appointed 
to wait on the manufacturers, with a view to in- 
duce them to pay the prices going in October last. 
‘Five of a committee were also appointed to wait 
on the lord provost and magistrates, with a me- 
morial prev ously prepared. The magistrates re- 
plied that they could hold no confereke with a 
body so assembled, and the meeting dispersed, on 
the understanding that their delegates were tu be 
received by the magistrates the following day.— 
Scotch Paper. 

Queries were some time ago circulated among 
the manufacturers of Paisley with a view to 
ascertain the condition of the silk trade in that 
town, under the operation of the free trade sys- 
tem, of which the following is the result: It is 
proven that in silk gauze, which is the principal 
branch of the silk trade in Paisley, there were 
two-thirds more looms employed in the year 
1824 than at the present time; that prices have 
been reduced from 33 to 50 per cent.; and that 
the average wages per week, in 1824, were 
15s. 2d., and only 8s. 14d. for the last six months. 
From the information obtained from the manufac- 
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turers in the India imitation line, it appears that 
the number ef looms have been reduced two-fifths, 
while the prices have declined 30 per cent., that 
the average weekly wages of the weavers in 1824 
was 20s., and for the last six months 14s. In Can- 
ton crapes the priees paid for Weaving have fallen 
75 percent. The manufacture of broad silk is 
almost unknown in Paisley. For a long period 
prior to 1824, the silk trade in Paisley was pro- 
gressively on the increase, with little or no flue- 
tuation in prices ; and that since 1826 the decline 
as to quantity, quality,.and price, has been so 
rapid, that the conclusion is warrantable that the 
continued enforcement of the laws referred to will, 
in the course of a very short time, produce the 
total extinction of the silk manufacture in that 
neighbourhood.—Macclesfield Courier. 


IRELAND.—March 2] there was a very nume- 
rous meeting of the freeholders of Erris, held at 
Binghamstown for the parpuse of considering the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament against the 
bill for raising the qualification for the elective 
franchise. Mr. Lyons commented on the bill for 
the disfranchisement of the 40s. freeholders. 
This measure, he contended, by inducing the 
landlords to divide their land into large farms, 
would be depopulating in its effects, and throw 
thousands upon the world without a home or the 
means of subsistence. Were the tithes and church 
rates mitigated, and the sub-letting act repealed, 
he thought the 4s. freeholder would have some- 
thing to console him for the loss of his franchise ; 
but as it was, the Relief Bill would render him 
little more at present than an ideal service, whilst 
he was thus robbed of his only valuable political 
privilege. He thought it unjast that the poor 
peasant should be required to pay so dearly for 
the new order of things, and that too, when his 
only crime was having exercised his privilege in 
an honest and independent manner. Had the 40s, 
freeholders remained in a state of abject vassalage 
to their landlords, he was convinced that they 
would have been suffered to remain unmolested ; 
and this must certainly be considered a strange 
inversion of reward and punishment, the former 
being accorded to slavishness and vice, and the 
latter to virtue and independence, ‘The following 
resolution, among others, was passed :—Resolved, 
** That while we hail with joy the intended mea- 
sure of relief now before the House, we look with 
dismay upon the bill for raising the Elective Fran- 
chise, and depriving the forty-shilling freeholders® 
of a privilege which since 1793 has become a 
vested right, for no other reason than because 
they exercised it with spirit and independence 
against the enemies of concession in the last elec- 
tion, and thereby mainly contributed to the pre- 
sent imposing aspect of the national question, and 
its near and certain approach to a happy termi- 
nation.” 

The sumptuous entertainments at the Castle 
of Dublin are quite amazing to the Irish. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s dinner-parties con- 
sists generally of fifty persons... A servant stands 
behind each chair, in addition-to which forty 
other attendants are kept inthe room, The kind- 
ness and affability of the noble host and bis excel- 
lent consort lave won all hearts. 





— 


* The forty-shillings freeholders are said to 
amount to upwards of 400,000 persons ! 











